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Sir Lssue Miller, kt., c.b.e., 

in the Choir. 

Mr. A. V. Ramanftthan, B.A., Gen«ral Secretary, rend the Report. 

THE REPORT, 

This is our tenth anniversary and if we look back on the ten years the 
Mythic Society has been in existence w'e cannot help feeling proud of its 
achievements- During those ten years it has secured a membership of over 
400, an endowment of Rs. 3,000, an annual income of ftbout Rs. 2,500, a library 
containing over 1,000 volumes and a habitation which every one admits is one 
of the beauties in this beautiful city. 

The year which has just dosed has been one of steady progress despite 
several adverse citcumstaoces, many of them connected with the world-wide 
war which has only just ended. 



Membership.—W e opened the Session with 424 members and subscribers, 
we closed it with 426. This may at first sight appear to be a very small 
in<^ease, but when we remember that death has removed twelve of our 
members and that thirty-five names have had to be struck off the list owing 
either to persistent default in paying the subscription or in a total lack 
of interest in the subjects which form the scope of the Society, we 
feel that our present membership comprising only members in complete 
sympathy with our aims is the most satisfactory we have had since the 
foundation of the Society; 187 resident and 219 moffuail members with 
twenty subscribers— all animated with the same spirit—is a record any 
Society working on similar lines with ours can very well be proud. 

Yet your committee feel that there are still many both in and outside 
Mysore whose interest in India and things Indian would induce them to add 
their names to our list if only they became aware of our objects and they 
therefore make a fresh appeal to all members resident or moffusil to make the 
Society more widely known and to bring us if possible at least one new 
member each during the ensuing session. 

Finances. —The statement of account presented by the Honorary 
Treasurer shows that the finances of the Society are fairly satisfactory. We 
started the session as follows:— 


Funddd Capital 


Rs. 3,000 

Opening Balance 


» 742 

Receipts 

... 

„ 2.578 

Making a total of 


„ 6,320 

Our expenditure has been ... ... ‘ 


2,738 

Leaving us on the 1st July 1919 with a funded Capital 
of Rs. 3,000, and a working balance of 

„ 382 


The slight excess of expenditure over receipts was due to the increased 
cost of paper and printing, a fector which we hope will soon disappear, now 
that the world is again at peace. 

We have continued during the session the special measure adopted 
during the previous )'ear with regard to the collection of subscription and as 
a result the amount of our outstandings has still further decreased. While 
thanking our members for their co*operation in this respect, your committee 
express the wish that as far as possible, subscriptions should be remitted on 
receipt of the first number of a new volume- This procedure will not only 
avoid annoyance to themselves but will enable the committee to meet their 
bills as they fall due. 

Meetings:—T here were in accordance with the rules of the society 
nine ordinary meetings in the year and nine papers were read, four of which 











were illustraied with lantern slides. Our heartiest thanks are tendered to the 
gentlemen who have been so kind as to respood to our invitation to lecture 

before the Society. , ^ . 

A unique feature of the year was a special lecture on Folk Religions in 
India’ delivered in March last by the great Indian poet Dr, Rabindranath 
Tagore with His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore G.Cl-E., in the Char. 
The committee are happy to avail themselves of this opportunity of tendenng 
the grateful thanks of the Society to His Highness the Yu^raja for this 
new proof of his sympathetic interest in the work of the Society and to the 

famous poet for the honour done to us. 

We desire also to thank Sir Narayan Chandavarkar for having kmdly 

taken the Chair at the April meeting when Mr. Gowd read his paper on 
" Exact Sciences in the Vedas." 

Journal.— Thanks to the increasing Interest taken by scholars in our 
work we have been able not only to maintain but, we firmly believe^ to 
inaease the high standard of our Quarterly. The Urger number of contri* 
butions we are receiving permit our Editor to exercise his discretion 
and resort to a process of selection rather more frequently than heretofore. 
The committee trust that bis efforts in this direction will meet with generous 

approval of the contributors concerned. , 

We have- been promised a number cf papers end contributions for 
the ensuing session, and we have already received some of thern. We feel 
coufident that the Journal will continue to meet in the future with the same 
warm approval as in the past from learned Indologists. The Journal is the 
mainstay of a Society like ours and it is by it that our work must be judged. 
No efforts will be spared therefore to keep our Journal in the foremost rank 
among similar publications in India. 

Library_ Our Library has received considerable additions dunng the 

year. Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao, b-a„ b.l., has, as already announced in the 
December number of our Journal, generously presented the Society with the 
library consisting of 265 volumes of his late revered father Rao Bahadur 
Mr. Purna Krishna Rao. Sir Hugh Daly to whose support and sympathy we 
already owe so much has added to our obligation to him by printing us 
with a further set of 125 volumes through bis daughter Mrs. Paget Tomlmwn. 
On behalf of the Society we beg to offer our hearty thanks to these 
gentlemen and to Mrs- Paget Tomlinson for their munificent gifts, as also 
W the several Governments and to the members of the Society whose 
gifu to the library have already been acknowledged in our journal. 
Our Ubrary is stiU in an embryonic stage and far from being adequate 
for research work and we confidently rely upon the generosity of our members 
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to complete its equipment. We are not without hopes aJso that the Mysore 
Government will during the ensuing session consider favourably our request 
to transfer to our library all the books on Mysore, Indian History, and 
Archeology etc., which are in their office libraries. They are at present : * 
inaccessible to the public while, if we weie entrusted with them, we should<'^ , 
only be too happy to throw our librarj' open to all those whether members or 
not who might wish to make use of them. 

Our Hall.—W ith the kind help of the Mysore Government, we have 
been able to get up a garden which elicits the admiration of all the visitors 
and passers'by and to maintain the Hall in proper order. 

The accounts of the Hall, of the garden and of the general up*keep of 
both up to date, are submitted with this report under the signature of the 
President. 

The Hall has been as usual made available for conferences and meetings 
connected with Mysore Government Departments and officers. We have 
also allowed the use of it to the Mysore Agri-Horticultural Society for their 
meetings. 

Their Highnesses the Maharaja and Yuvaraja of Mysore, the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda and the Maharaja of Travancore have graciously 
presented their portraits which now adorn the Hall. From the Jaghirdft 
of Yelsndur we have received a contemporary portrait of his ancestor the 
renowned Dewan Purnaya, To Their Highnesses and to the Jaghirdar we 
tender our heartiest thanks for their deeply appreciated gifts. The latest 
ornament gifted to u$ is the fine stone*buJl in the verandah, presented by 
Lady Miller for which we thank her most cordially. 

DiSTiNGUiSHSP Visitors.—W e were especially fortunate during the 
session in welcoming several distinguished visitors to our Hall. Both our 
Vice*Patrons His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda O.C.S.I.. C.C.i.b., 
and His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore, O.C.I.B., paid us a visit last July. 

A short addiess waa presented to the Maharaja Gaekwar by the President, 
and an interesting Tableau was also arranged with which Their Highnesses J 
expressed themselves exteremely pleased. We have already referred to the 
visits of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Sir N. Chandavarkar- Another 
eminent Indian, a distinguished judge and a renowned educationist, Sir 
Aahutosh Mukerjee paid us the same honour. 

Conclusion.—I n concluding this account of their stewardship the 
Committee desire once more to place on record their intense gratitude to 
Their Highnesses the Maharaja and the Yuvaraja of Mysore and to His 
Highness the Maharaja's Government for their continued interest in the 
welfare of the Society, and also to all those who in one way or other have 
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enabled them to develop the Society*? activities and to give it a proinineDt 
place among similar Societies in India. 

Father Tabard moved the adoption of the Report as follows:— 

FATHER TABARD’S SPEECH. 

Sir Leslie Miller, Ladies awd Gentlemen.—Out Annual 
Meeting is alwaj’s a welcome event to me as it affords me, once a year, an 
opportunity to discuss with the members Ihe prospects of the Society. 

The report just read by the General Secretary could not very well be 
more satisfactory. Despite adverse circumstances we have increased our 
membership though, for reasons explained in the Report, a large number of 
names has been removed from our list. V/e now count among our members 
only men really interested in our work and in the welfare of the Society, 
animated, in the words of the Secretary, “with the same spirit.” We form 
a "bloc” which I have no doubt will, under the more favourable circum¬ 
stances created by the long hoped for peace, go on increasing. If at a 
time when the mind of every one was engrosaed by the momentous events 
which have taken place during the past five years, we have been able to keep 
alive interest in the events of bygone ages it is surely not too much to hope 
that, with the return of normal conditions, minds will turn more easily 
towards historical and archeological studies and that India, who has made 
a glorious name for herself during the great war, will come In for a larger . 
share in connection with research work. This is why I entertain the hope of 
seeing in the near future on our list the names of all in India, Europe and 
America, who are interested in Indian studies. 

To achieve that result I rely on the help of those who are already 
members of the Mythic Society. They all can do a great deal to make it 
more widely known and to enlist the sympathies of all those who perhaps 
arc only waiting to know that there is such a thing as the Bangalore Mythic 
Society in order to join it. With some effort on the pert of each one of us I 
feel confident that an enthusiastic response will be made both in India, 
Europe and America- I will .see myself what can be done in France by 
bringing it to the notice of French learned societies and there cannot be the ^ 
least doubt that similar societies all over the British Empire will welcome a 
journal that will help them to know and understand India better. 

But the first step in my opinion is to gather into our net the intelleclua 
dlite of both Indians and Europeans in India. 

I am afraid that it is a fact that most Europeans come out to this 
country with erroneous ideas about this wonderful land and, strange to say, 
many spend almost a Ufetime out here without knowing much more of 
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India than on the day they first set foot on Indian- soil. They have hardly any 
idea that there is any such thing; as Indian history or Indian archeology: 
they may perhaps have read of the Moghul Empire and admired at Delhi, 
Agra, Fatibpur-Sikri or some other cities in the north the wonderful remains 
of Moghul architecture but of real Indian history and architecture they know 
next to nothing. To take a typical instance. Is it not a fact that in Mysore, 
for many Europeans who have lived many years in the State, Mysore history 
is summed up in the names of Hyder Ali and Tippu and that Seringapatam 
is the only place in Mysore worth a visit? As for Indian philosophy or 
religious systems, they are all dismissed as if they were not worth a moment’s 
notice whilst very few make the attempt to become conversant with the 
customs of the people around. With regard to ethnology, it takes the new* 
comer a long time to realise that India is a world in itself, containing various 
nations each with its own characteristics, and after many years he is still at 
sea when be is asked to make a distinction between the Mahrattas and the 
Andhras or the Sivites and the Lingayata. 

This more or less complete ignorance of India and things Indian may 
account for what may seem, though in most cases it is not, a lack of sympathy, 
and this accounts also for the most astounding statements one hears at times 
about India and things Indian from people who having spent many years in 
this country ought to know better. 

To do him justice, the new-comer from the West comes eager to 
learn everything that is to be learnt about this wonderful land or at 
least to understand the people and their customs. He is sure to get 
hold, if be can, of the famous Abbg Dubois ’ book on " Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies” but though this remarkable book can never 
be surpassed, yet it does not tell all that is of interest. Many discoveries 
in the field of Indian researches have been made since the Abba's time and 
though things proverbially move slowly in the East, still one can hardly say 
that India is now altogether what she was when the Abbi wrote his work. 

Soon the young European finds that out for himself and when he 
realises the fact that tbere^ is so much more to learn, he gives up the attempt 
as an unsurxnountable task. There are, he knows, books on the subject but 
they are too expensive for him and he does not know in what librari^ he 
may consult them; on the other hand, his official duties generally leave him 
very little time for study, and so he becomes accustomed to his surroundings, 
takes them for granted, fortunate indeed, if he does not make the mistake 
that his right to dogmatUe depends not so much on real knowledge as on the 
number of years that he has spent in India. 

To new-comers to India, whatever their path in life may be, a Society 
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like ours .should make the strongest appeal more especially before the fire of 
their enthusiasm has cooled down. It should also appeal to those who after 
several years in India come to realise that their knowledge of India and 
Indians is very limited. In our Journal, they will find the result of 
researches which they cannot undertake themselves. In our meetings, if 
they can attend them, they will be able to ask questions and explanations on 
points which may be of special interest to them. In our library, they will 
have at their disposal many books which they can consult, The work is done 
for them. They have only to enjoy the results of the labours of others. 
In any case, they will be able to keep alive or to revive their interest in 
Indian history, philosophy, religion, literature and customs. 

The help afforded by research societies to an Indian gentleman Is at 
least as great. 

Till recently, Indians have been apt to neglect the history of their 
motherland, and archieological remains have left them more or less indifferent. 
Their mind was practically occupied only with philosophical and religious 
studies. Western scholars had to discover India for them. New, fortunately, 
things are greatly changed. All over India, a healthy, and in soma cases, 
an enthusiastic interest has been aroused in Indian history and archeology 
and soon, let us hope. Western scholars will have to yield their place as 
leaders in those studies to India's own sons. 

But again, Indians are handicapped in the same way as Europeans and 
in our Society they will find the same advsnUges as their brothers from the 
West. It will help a larger number to know better the India of the past 
with a knowledge based not on mere legends but on the sound basis of 
historicsl documents. 

On the other hand, if the Mythic Society can be a help to Indians, 
Indian gentlemen are in the best position to explain the East to the West. 
They can be sure that they will intensely interest the West by explaining 
in papers or articles written for our Journal the philosophy, religious systems 
and customs of India. The danger is that being familiar themselves with 
those customs, they may not realise that Westerners are anxious to know and 
to understand them and that they are the only ones who can give us the 
descriptions we want and the explanation of customs which, without their 

help, must remain a puarie to us. ... 

This appeal, though addressed to all in India, is addressed in a more 
particular manner to Mysoreans. Were I not afraid to appear presumptuous. I 
would remind them that the Mythic Society is a M>*sorean insmution and that 
sons and lovers of Mysore should strain every nerve to ^ake it the grat suc¬ 
cess it deserves to be and to help it to carry the name of Mysore far and wide. 
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Wi(h His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore as our patron, His Highness 
the Yuvaraja our Vicc-Petron, encouraged and supported by the highest 
officials in the State, I am emboldened to call upon the Mysoreans to rally 
around me to make brighter still this new gem In the.diadem of Mysore* 

Before I resume my seat, I wish to refer to the happy event which has 
lately made the heart of every loyal Mysorean thrill: the birth of a Son and 
Heir to His Highness the Yuvaraja. I shall be happy to convey to His 
Highness the Yuvaraja the heartiest congratulations of all the Members of 
the Mythic Society. 

One word more, if it is one of the objects of the Mythic Society to 
explode myths, 1 must say that the newly born little Prince, by the simple 
fact of being born, has done more than many members of the Society: he 
has exploded the Talked Myth. This we take as a good augury for our 
Society and in return I feel confident of voicing Che feelings of all our 
members in expressing the wish: God bless the little Prince of Mysore. 

With these remarks, 1 have the hortour to propose that the report for 
191S49 be adopted. 

Mr. P. Raghavendra Rao in a few wdl'Chosen words seconded the 
proposition which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. K. R. Srinivasaiengar then proposed in the most felicitous terms tbs 
re*selection of Father Tabard as President. In doing so, he remarked that 
among many other qualihcations for the honour, one that struck all who 
knev/ him most forcibly was his intense love for, and his deep interest in, 
India and Indians, more particularly Mysors and Mysoreans. 

The motion duly seconded by Mr. C. S. Doras warn i Iyer was carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. M. Shama Rao in bis usual happy style proposed the election of the 
members of the committee. Mr. D. Shama Rao seconded it and it was 
carried ntm con. 

SIR LESLIE MILLER’S SPEECH. 

Sir Leslie Miller spoke as follows 

Looking back over some of the records of former annual meetings of the 
Society, 1 happened to notice that some of my most distinguished predeces* 
SOTS in this Chair found it desirable to commence by disclaiming any know* 
ledge of the various subjects which the Society was formed to investigate and 
Study. It is possible that no confessional statement of that kind will be 
required of me: my ignorance I dare say is too notorious for that: but, if I 
yield to none of my predecessors in ignorance of most of all of the subjects of 
the Society’s operation, I yield also to none in my admiration of the work of 
the Society and of t(ie members of it who do that work, and I am not, I hope 





and believe, so ignorant as to bo unable to appreciate to some extent at any 
rate the value of what they are doing. When I hear our President in his 
addresses and in his cross examination of lecturers at our readings touch 
lightly and familiarly on all the abstruse subjects which you will find 
discussed in our journals, I am filled with admiration, and it comes into my 
mind that if he is familiar with these deep things, 

“ Which are far too deep for me, 

Why, what a most particularly deep young man 
That deep young man must be." 

But to-day “ it is n’t of" ' the President ’ “ I’m going for to sing." It has 
been my pleasing duty on more than one former occasion at our annual 
meetings to invite your attention to his presidential perfection but this year 
my task is a different one—and I am going \o shirk it, and I will tell you 
why. 

Last year I, or perhaps I should say an early wave of Influensa did you 
a good turn for which you doubtless are, or st any rate ought to be, duly 
grateful- The president was good enough to ask me to uke the Chair at the 
last annual meeting, but with the wssistance of the influenza bacillus (if any), 

I succeeded in evading that obligation. We wrought better than we knew, 
for we enabled the President to secure the services of another Chairman, 
Dewan Bahadur Mr. Chakravarthl and to place on the records of the Society 
one of the very best addresses that has yet been seen on the work of the 
Society and on the value of that work to all of us, whether by predilection be 
we are dwellers in the past, or workers for the future. To tell you the honest 
truth I tried this morning to hunt up the number of the journal containing 
that address thinking that I might be able to extract some of its excelUncies 
and by a process of distortion pass them off as my own ideas on those of you 
whose memories are not very acute. But I failed to find the journal I was 
seeking and I fear to plagiarise from memory, lest I should give myself 
away, and so you are spared a second rate re-hash of Mr. Chakravarli s, and 
my excellent effort. You are the more indebted to me and the bacillus 
because Mr. Cbakravarti has left Mysore before this meeting and it may be 
that, but for us, you would never have had the opportunity of having him 
speak from the Chair- For my part being, as I have explained, unable to 
steal from him, I shall not attempt to compete uith him and shall confine my 
observations to a few remarks on the report. 

For one half of the period of ten years which has passed since the 
inauguration of the Society. I have been privileged to watch iu pngress and 
expansion: I have seen it established in its present habitation, and with 
interest, pleasure and I hope not without profit, I have attended its readings 


and studied its journals, or those portions of them which deal with subjects 
not entirely beyond my comprehension: tod 1 believe and I think you will 
agree with me that the Committee are fully JustiAed in expressing their 
pride in its achievements: and I believe that you join me in congratulating 
the President, the Secretaries and Treasurer, the Committee, and by no 
means least the Editors of the journal on the success of their sustained and 
self'Sacrificing efforts. 

As regards membership the position is satisfactory: wa certainly do not 
want members who are persistently in default in the payment of their 
subscription, but as to the other class referred to fa the report, if it is a 
distinct class, 1 am not so sure: if the President's persuasiveness, or some 
other psychological reason induces a lady or a gentleman to pay a subscrip* 
tion to a society in which she or he takes no interest at all, 2 should be 
inclined to take the subscription and hope for the best for a change of heart 
in the subscriber. The Committee's weeder, however, bas probably been 
merciful in bis operations. I do not know if ail our consciences are quite clear: 
if there may not here atwl there be one of us who even now feels the band 
of the cbucker-out on his shoulder, sees tbe finger pointing to the outer door* 
If any such there be, let them hasteoto buck up and make amends; let not 
the Committee have to say next year " we ware wrong; our members are 
not all in complete sympathy with our aims." 

As to the subscription list, it behoves us to see our way to becoming 
self-supporting to a greater extent than we are at present. To this end, I 
commend to you the Committee's appeal for help to increase our membership, 
and (pace tbe Committee^ I suggest that in our efforts we need not be too 
inquisitive about our recruit's interest in the Society's subjects of study or 
sympathy with its alms; let us get bis money, but at the same time let us 
make an attempt to arouse his interest and sympathy: and to do that let us 
take a leaf from the President’s address and show our victim that the Society 
is able to help every one in some way or other. There are those who take 
an intelligent interest in eveything that is going, and there are those who by 
predilection live in the past: these should require but little persuasion to join 
us: it should suffice as the President says to make known our existence and 
our aims : to this end it Is possible that our name is rather an obstacle than a 
help. There are those who from inclination, thirst for knowledge or what 
not, like to trace present institutions back to their origins in ages past, and 
there are those who feel that without an adequate knowledge of early 
institutions, early efforts, failures, achievements and developments, they are 
not properly equipped to deal with tbe problems that confront them in the 
present or that cast over them shadows from the future. All these may 
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hopft to find help from the Society, especially when the library is extended, 
and should be ready to join it on invitation ; and those if any there be, who 
regard the past as of no moment, as a thing which may as well be blotted out 
and forgotten, those we may send with a letter of introduction to the 
President and leave it to him to " put them wise ’’ as the saying is. A priest 
of earlier days so wrought, we are told, that “ those who came to scoff 
remained to pray," and shall not our President do at least as well as be ? 

I have kept you too long and will only in conclusion give expression to 
what I am sure is your desire as members of the Society to accept the 
President’s invitation and join the Committee in their congratulations to His 
Highness the Yuvaraja; and also in tendering the ihanks of the Society to 
their Highnesses and the Government, to the lecturers of the past year and 
to the donors of books for the extension of our library. 



TIPPOO SULTAN 


The Fall of Sering^apatam and the Restoration of the 

Hindu Raj 

(i4 poPcr read hefnre the Mythic S<tciety) 

By R. H. Campbell Esq., i^s., (Rd.) c.i.b., Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja op Mysore, o.c. 8 . 1 . 

So maoy gaide-books have been written About SeriogApatAm that it would be 
waste of labour to write aoother. It would be difficult to improve on Col. 
G. B. Maliesoo's " SeriogapAtam, Past and Present." which is still in print. 

I cannot help feeling, however, that visitors to Serinfapatam would like 
to know some further details about the life tad character of Tippoo. the siege 
and capture of his island fortress, and the restoration of the old Hindu Raj > 
in the person of Maharaja Krishnaraj Wadiytx tbe grandfather of His High¬ 
ness the present Ruler of Mysore. 

I have taken some trouble to collect information from contemporary 
records dealing with these subjects and I place these notes before the mem¬ 
bers of the Mythic Society in the bope that I may inspire others with the 
romantic interest which I have always felt irt this particular chapter of Mysore 
history. It is curious bow ignorant some people are of the history of the 
Mahomedan usurpation of Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo SulUn. I have 
actually been asked whether this present Maharaja wu a grandson of Tippoo 
Sultan i With due apologies to the enlightened among my readers, I think 
it is well to explain here that Mysore is an ancient Hindu Kingdom, founded 
after the fall of the old Vija)anagar Empire, i. a., sometime after the battle 
of Talikota which took place in the year 1565. In the year 1600 Raja Wadi- 
yar of Mysore was still a tributary of the Raja of Anegundi. He became 
independent in 1630, and assumed the ceremony of sitting on a throne. 
Thenceforward the kingdom of Mysore grew and prospered. 

In the year 1736 Chikka Krishnaraj Wadiyar became Maharaja. He 
was an infant and Mysore was really ruled by two brothers Devaraj Urs, who 
was D^woy or Commander-in-Chief, and Nanjaraj Urs, who was SarvadikAr 
or Prime Minister. Devaraj eventually retired but Nanjaraj continued 
practically to rule Mysore. During their period Hyder Ali, a Mahomedan 
military adventarer from Hyderabad, came to Mysore and took service in the 
Mysore Army which was eng^ed in the siege of Trichinopoly- Hyder AU, 
who was a good soldier and, though uneducated, an exceedingly ambitious.aud 
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crafty man, gradually increased his power and infiuecice as a Commander of 
Horse. There was a long struggle for favor between Nanjaraj and Hyder 
All and hnaJly Hyder made Nanjaraj a prisoner and usurped the Government 
of Mysore in 1759- Hyder died in camp in December 1781 Of a " Royal 
Boil ” (Carbuncle) aod was succeeded by Tippoo who declared himself Sul¬ 
tan of Mysore. 

The Mahomedan usurpation in Mysore lasted about fourty years from 
3759 till the death of Tippoo in 1799. 

Plan of Campaign Against Tippoo Sultan in 1799 and aiege and 
capture of Seringapatam. 

The Governor-General of India, (the Marquis of Wellesley) came down 
to Madras to superintend the arrangements for the campaign in person. 

General Harris (afterwards Lord Karris of Seringapatam) was in com¬ 
mand of the armies which invaded Mysore in 1799. 

The capture of Seringapatam itself was deemed essential to the success 
of the campaign. 

The principal, or Madras army, assembled at Vellore and was joined by 
a contingent from Hyderabad and the Nisam’s Horse. 

The Bombay army assembled at Cannanore. It numbered 6,420 and was 
commanded by General Stuart. The Bombay army marched from Cannnnore 
on February 21 it 1799, ascended the Pcoducksrrum Ghat and halted even¬ 
tually at Sidapoor in Coorg territory. 

On the 6th of March, Tippoo with a large army attacked a detachment 
of the Bombay troops consisting of 2,000 men, at Sidatger on the borders of 
Coorg. Hit attack was a fsilure and he retreated to Seringapatam, The 
Bombay army encountered no further resistance and eventually joined General 
Harris at Seringapatam. 

The Madras army marched from Vellore to Kelamangalam near Hosur 
arriving there on March 9th. It consisted of 30,959 fighting men in addition 
to 6,000 of the Niaam’s Horse. 

General Harris left Kelamangalam on March 10th and had skirmishes 
with parties of the enemy's Horse. He passed Anekal on the 12th and on 
the 14th encamped within sight of Bangalore, Tippoo anticipated that the 
British would advance on Seringapatam through Bangalore by the Bangalore- 
Mysore Road and had made all his dispositions accordingly- Even at Seringa- 
pa tarn he had concentrated all his efforts on repelling an attack from the 
north-east- General Harris completely frustrated Tippoo’s plans by suddenly 
marching south-westwards to Kankanhalli and Malvalli and crossing to the 
south bank of the Cauvery by an easy ford at a place called Sosilcy. The 
only attempt which the enemy made to oppose him was at Malvalli where an 
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engagement took place oq kfarch 27th eoding in the repulse of the Mysore 
army. The British erray crossed the Caovery on March 29th and proceeded 
by slow marches to SeHng^tam. The enemy were io sight in considerable 
force hut did not attempt any further opposition. On the 5th of Apnl> the 
British army took up its final position south-west of Seringapatam, at a dis- 
tance of 3,500 >'ards from the fort and bidng the western rampart. 

The same evening, at sunset, an attack was made by two divisions, 
under Cols. Shaw and Wellesley on (he enemy’s outposts. Col. Shaw’s 
division succeeded in seising a ruirted village but Col. Wellesley’s attack 
biled. The attack was pressed home on the following morning by three divi* 
sions and tbe British succeeded in establishing a line of outposts, (wo 
miles long, extending from the river Can very to the village of Sultanpet. 

The work of erecting si^ batteries was at once commenced. Meanwhile 
tbe Bombay army had been w'aiting at Periapatam, on the Coorg border, for 
news of General Harris' advance. General Stuart, with the Bombay army 
now moved westwards, and arrived opposite Seringapatam on April 14tb. On 
the 16(h the Bombay army crossed the Ctuvery and took up a strong position 
on the north bank, facing the north-west angle of the fort. The neat fortnight 
was spent by both British armies in clearing the banks of the river of. the 
enemy’s outposts, and in erecting breaching batteries directed on the north¬ 
west angle of the fort, that being the point selected f^ atcadc. The enemy 
made one sortie in considerable strength against the Bombay Army, but were 
repulsed with heavy loss. 

On the 2nd of May our brenching betteries opened fire and by the even¬ 
ing of the 3rd. the breach was considered practicable and the troops destined 
for the assault were assembled in the trenches the same night. 

The point of attack was singularly well chosen by General Harris, as on 
this side of the fort there was a length of 300 yards of wall, protected by only 
three guns and exposed to a destructive enfilading fire from the Bombay 
batteries on the north bank of the river. Moreover, the river was clearly 
fordable here from both banks. It has been mentioned before that Tippoo 
had devoted all bis attention to strengthening the south-east and north-east 
sides of the fort, as he fully expected the attack to be made from the 
direction of Bangalore and never anticipated an attack from the south-west, 
as he thought that tbe river was an ample protection. 

Ccl. Beatson's Account of the Storming of Seringapatam. 

On May 4th 1799 "about 1-30 o'clock io tbe afternoon. General Baird 
stepped out of the trenches, drew his sword, and in tbe most heroic and ani¬ 
mating manner said to bis men:—**Come my brave fellows, follow me, and 
prove yoursdves worthy of the name of British soldieti." In an instant, both 


columns rushed from the trenches sod entered the bed of the river under cover 
of the fire of cur betteries. The enemy assailed them at oace with rockets 
and musketry. 

The attack was divided into two columns, each led by a "forlorn hope.” 

The left column under Lt. Col. Dunlop consisted of six European flank 
companies from the Bombay army, H. M., 12th and 33rd regiments, ten Hank 
companies of Bengal Sepoys and fifty artillery men. 

The right column was composed as follows 

The flank companies of the Scotch Brigade and the regiment DeMeuron, 
the Grenadier companies of H. M.’s 73rd and 74th Regiment (Highlanders), 
Fourteen fiank companies of sepoys and fifty artillery men. This column was 
commanded by Col. Sherbrooke. 

Both columns assaulted from the southern bank of the river. 

The forlorn hope of each attack consisted of a sergeant and twelve Euro¬ 
peans who were followed by two subaltern parties commanded by Lt. Hill of 
the 74tb (right) and Lt. Lawrence of the 77th (left). A Brigade oS Engineers 
under Captain Caldwell accompanied the storming party. The columns were 
conducted by Lt. Farquhar of the 74th and Lt. Lalor of the 73rd, both of 
whom had reconnoitred the ford. Col. Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wei* 
lington) with the remainder of the regiment De Meuron, and three Battalions 
of Native Infantry remained in support in (he trenches. 

In six minutes, the Forlorn Hope, closely followed by the rest of the 
troops, had reached the summit of the breach where (he British colours were 
immediately displayed. In a few minutes the broken breach, 110 ft. wide, 
was crowded with men. 

The tw'o columns then filed off to right and left. The right column 
encountered little or no opposition on its way along the south-w'est and 
southern ramparts. 

The left column, however, had a hard fight on the northern rampart be¬ 
ing opposed by Tippoo in person. Co). Dunlop was wounded and disabled, 
and his leading officers were all either killed or wounded. Lt. Farquhar, who 
put himself at the head of the column, was killed. The enemy’s position 
was eventually turned by a party of our men g:etting across to the inner ram¬ 
part. They were reinforced by some companies of the 12th under Captain 
Goodall and this body of troops flanked the traverses which the enemy were 
defending. Meanwhile the main left column under Brigade Major Lambton 
pushed on and swept the northern rampart, eveatuelly joising bands with 
General Baird and the right column on the eastern rampart of this fort. 
After this juncture the enemy made no further resistance and the fort was 


won. 
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The passage across the river ircm oor Ueocbes to the breach was not 
difficult. The bottom was smooth rock and there were only two or three 
small streams to cross, 12 or IS inches deep. The water in the moat, oppc^ 
site to the breach was only knee deep, and there were single projecting stones, 
in the wall of the ditch, which rendered scaling ladders unnecessary. 

Eight or ten French officers surrendered to the right column, including 
M. Cbapny, who commanded '^ppoo’s French troops. 

Over 8,000 of the enemy's tro<^ were killed in the assault, but such 
was our disdpliae that very few of the unarmed inhabitants suffered. Twenty* 
five British officers were killed or wounded in the assault. There were about 
120 French troops in Seringapatan including twenty officers. Tippoo*s 
garrison on the 4th of May numbered 21,859. Twenty-four of his principal 
officers were killed in the assault and seven vrounded. 

Beatson describes the capture of Seringapatam as an achievement which 
has never been surpassed id splendour by any event recorded in the history of 
the military transactions of the British nation in India. 

Major Allan's account of the Capture of Tippoo'a Sons in the 
Palace of Seringapatam. 

Major Allan says, “I observed from the south rampart several 
persons assembled in the Palace, many of whom appeared to be men of 
distinction. I particularly remarked that one person prostrated himself 
before be sat down. From this I concluded that Tippoo had taken 
refuge in the Palace." 

" Major Beatson and I hastened to apprise General Baird of what he had 
seen. Under General Baird's orders I proceeded to the Palace, with a party 
of sepoys having fastened a white cloth to a Serjeant’s pike. There 1 found 
Mc^'or SAee and part of the 33rd regiment dnwn up opposite the gate; 
several of Tippoo’s people were Id the balcony, apparently in the greatest 
consternation. After a long parley with a killedar. Major Allan entered the 
Palace with Captain Scobey and Captain Hastings Fraser. His narrative 
describes how after considerable delay and evasion he eventually persuaded 
the princes (socs of Tippoo) to admit him to their presence. His story goes 
os :—* I found two of the princes seated on a carpet surrounded by a great 
many attendants. I sat down in front of them. 1 then took Prince Moisa- 
deen by the hand and endeavviured to remove his fears and to persuade him 
that no violence would be offered to bim and bis brother. 1 then entreated 
him to inform me vrbere his father was concealed but he assured me that the 
Padshaw was not in the Palace; after repeated assurances of safety, I pur- 
suaded them to allow the Palace gates to be opened. We found General 
Baird, several officers, and a Urge body of troops assembled outside. I then 


[Fflo# nofe io pag€ 17 aiitn/ the daft oj the birth of Tippoo 

It IS singular that there should be any doubt regarding his age, at the 
time of his death. By a genealogical tree, in my possession, prepared, os I 
conclude, from the records of the Palace, by the English Officer, charged 
with the immediate care of his family, he ^\•as fifty and a quarter j-ears by the 
Girra at the time of his death ; of course, lunar, as arc all accounts so kept; 
this would make his age by the solar reckoning about 4d years and nine 
months and the date of his birth about July 1750. Butchee Rao repeated 
to me the Canarese verse, recording his birth, in the year ,417th of the 
month Margassr, which would date his birth about January 1753, and his 
age at the time of his death, (as Butcherow, a confidential public officer, 
positivel)’ affirmed), forty»six years and 4 months, solar reckoning. The first 
of these accounts can scarcely be correct s Hyder married, or was betrothed 
to the mother of Tippoo, in Coromandel in 1750. Tippo was certainly born 
at Devai^ally, and H)*der did not return thither till 1751. He was again in 
Coromandel in 1752. whence his wife was probablj' sent to Devanhally on the 
occasion of her pregnane}*, for he himself remained in Coromandel till 1755. 
(Wilke's Histor)* of Mysore, Second Edition, p. 379, Vol. 11.) 
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returned inside with Col. Close and persuaded the Princes to accompany us 
outside. GeneraJ Baird was sensibly alTected by the sight of the Princes, 
and received them with every mark of regard, repeatedly assuring them that 
no violence or assault would be offered to them". 

The Princes were then conducted to headquarters in camp, escorted by 
‘the Light Company of the 33rd Regiment and, as they passed, our troops 
presented arms. 

Return of killed, wounded or missing during the operations against 
Seringapatam from 4th April to 4th May 1799 


Bvropeans. 


KUled ... 

.. 1 

... 181 

Wounded 


... 622 

Missing 

/ndiana. 

... 22 

Killed ... 

* * » 

... 119 

Wounded 


... 420 

Missing 

BritUk Offictfi. 

... 100 

Killed ... 

.. . 

... 22 

Wounded 


... 45 


Tipppo^s daily Life and Character. 

Tippoo Sultan was born in 1731. His height was 5 feet 8 inches. He 
was a very good horseman and disapproved of palankeens, faacknies . and all 
such conveyances, as proper only for women. His dress w’as remarkably 
plain. He usually wore a sword slung across his body and a dagger in his 
girdle. His thoughts were always bent on war and revenge against the 
English. He was frequently heard to say that in this world he would rather 
live two days as a tiger than two hundred years like a sheep. He adopted 
as an emblem of his State the figure of a royal tiger, whose head and stripes 
were the chief ornament of his throne and . of almost every article that 
belonged to him. 

His throne was very magnificent. The support was a wooden tiger, as 
large as life, covered with gold, and in the attitude of standing. His bead 
and forelegs appeared in front and the throne was placed across his back. 
The throne itself was an octogonal frame, eight feet by five, surrounded by 
a low railing on which were ten small tigers’ heads made of gold, and inlaid 
with precious stones. At the back a gilded pillar rose, seven feet high, 
surmounted by a canopy superbly decorated with a fringe of pearls. The 
whole was made of wood, covered with thin sheets of pure gold, richly 
3 



iUuminaUd with tiger $tripes aod Arabic verses- On ibe top of the canopy 
wa$ the figure of a Uri c^ed the Huma, about tbe size of a pigeon. It 
had a bog tail and outspread wings. It was made of gold and covered 
with diamonds, rabies and emeralds. t1)e ''Hums" is a mythical Persian 
bird and is supposed always to be fipog and never to touch the ground. 
This bird was sent by Lord Wellesley to the Court of Directors of thd 
East India Company. 

After tbe Peace of 1792 Tippoo adopted, as the title of bis dominions the 
words “ Khoodadad Sirkar ” which means " tbe Government, the gift of God/' 

During the last siege Uppoo observed to one of bis Generals I have 
been present at many battles, but never at tbe defence of a fort. I have no 
idea of tbe proper method of defending this fort. ” 

Tippoo prohibited the sale of spirits and intoxicating dcugstbrougbout his 
dominions saying that God had forbidden the use of wine. 

He was passionably food of new inventions and in bis Palace were found 
a great number of curious swords, daggers, guns, pistols and blunderbusses. 

Tippoo generally rose at day-break aad was shampooed and rubbed. He 
read tbe Koran for an hour and then give ao audience to officers on public 
business. He then spent half an hour inspecting the Javabir Khaoa, where 
jewellery, plate, fruit and other articles were kept. He then had breakfast 
with his three youngest children and a munshi. He dictated letters at 
breakfast. His food consisted of nuts, almonds, fruit, jelly and milk. 

After breakfast be dressed himself in rich clothes and held a durbar to 
despatch tbe ordinary a&irs of his government. He used to spend several 
hours every momittg reviewing the new recruits of his army and asking them 
questions as to their caste, country and religious knowledge. 

In the evenings, be generally rode out to superintend the training of his 
troops. On his return to the Palace be received reports, etc., and nesvs of tbe 
day, and delivered orders oo petitions and letters from the different provinces. 
He generally passed the evening with bis three eldest sons and one or two 
State officers, who took supper wilb bim. During supper, he was fond of 
reciting passages from history and the poets. After supper, he walked about 
by himself for exercise and then lay down and read religion or history until he 
fell asleep. Tippoo would never listen to advice, unless it coincided with his 
own views. 

Tippoo wrote and composed with ease and elegance and had a great 
talent for business. He hated people of other religions. He never saluted 
any one and never returned a salute. He took only two meals a day, and all 
his Amirs and Princes dined with bim. From the day that peace vits made 
between him and Lord Cornwallis in 1792, (this was a most humiliating 
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Treaty as Tippoo was obliged, in order to avoid surrendering Seringapatam, 
to give up two of his sons as hostages, and to relinquish a large extent of 
territory) he abandoned his bedstead and vowed never to sleep on it agam 
until he was revenged on the English. Thereafter, until the day of his death, 
he slept ort on a piece of canvas, (called khaddi, and used for making tents) 
spread on the ground. He never allowed jests or ribaldry in his presence. 
He was accustoined to tie a white handkerchief over his turban and under his 
chin, and no one else was allowed to do this. In delicacy end modesty of 
feeling he was the most particular man in the world, so much so that all his 
life through no one ever sew any part of the person except his ankles and 
wrists. Even in his bath he always covered himself from head to foot 1 He 
was a good rider. His chief aim in life was the protection and encourage¬ 
ment of the Mahomedan religion and the rules of the Sunni sect. And yet 
be did not interfere with the magnificent Hindu Temples in the fort of Serin* 
gapatam, but carried on his father’s policy of tolerance towards the Hindoo 
religion. There are records stiil in existence of grants and sunnadi given 
by Tippoo and his father to Hindoo shrines like that at Sringere. Tippoo 
was dark and stoutly built with delicate features, hands and feet- 
Tippoo’s conduct on the Day of hie Death. 

(From Deaiaon.) 

During the fourteen days of the siege, Tippoo Sultan took up his residence 
in the KulUly Diddy, which was formerly a water-gate through the outer Ram¬ 
part of the North Face of the Fort, and led to the “ Delhi ” causeway over the 
river, Here be occupied a small stone choultry, inside the gate, enclosed by 
curtains, forming an apartment in which he ate and slept. 

The Mahomedan and Brahmin astrologers bad apprised the Sultan that 
the 4th of May 1799, being the last day of the Lunar month, was an 
inauspicious day, Alarmed by their prognostications, the Sultan went 
to the Palace at 10 a. m-, and distributed amongst the Brahmins the 
following gifts 

(1) An elephant covered with a black doth, with valuable jewels and 
money tied on the four corners, (2) a black bullock, (3) milch buffalo, (4) 
a male buffalo, (5) a black she-goat, (6) a jacket and cap of coarse black cloth, 
(7) ninety rupees in cash, ($) an iron pot filled with oil. The idea under¬ 
lying these gifts was to transfer hfs own bad luck to the recipients. Before 
giving them the iron pot, he held bis head over it, in order to see his own face 
reflected in the oil. After asking the Brahmins to pray for his prosperity, he 
(o the Kullaly Diddy. There he was told that the British were 
preparing to storm the Fort and that 4,000 or 5,000 of them were assembled 
in the trenches, but he refused to believe that they would assault the Fort in 
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the day-time. At about 1 P. u., he ordered bis diaoer but be had not finished 
bid meal wheo be was disturbed by the oobe of the attack. He at once 
washed bis bauds and called for bis sword and guns. Whilst he was buckling 
on his sword he received intelligence that bis best general Syed Gaffoor had 
been killed. He exclaimed “Syed GaiToor was never afraid of death. We 
also shall soon depart.’* He then ascended the oortbern rampart, followed by 
five men carrying four guns and a blunder'buss, and by two or three eunucbs. 
He advanced towards the attack, and when within 200 yards of the breach, he 
stood behind one of the traverses and fired seven oc eight shots at the enemy 
with his own band. His bead servant Rajah Khan thinks that he killed 
three or four Europeans. As the attacking force advanced, the Sultan retired 
along the north rampart; meeting a favourite horse he mounted it and 
proceeded eastwardsa long the nmpart till he came to the slope at the new 
saJly*port in the inner rampart. Here he descended, still on hone*back, and 
crossed the bridge overthe inner ditch. When be entered the sally«port 
or water*gate, it was so much crowded that he could not get through. Just 
then the storming party, advancing along the outer rampart came to the 
Bridge aod bred into the gate, woutuling the Sultan. On receiving Che 
wound, the Sultan advanced three or four paces into the gateway. The firing 
increased and the Sultan was shot through Che left breast while his horse 
was wounded la the leg. His servant Rajah Khan suggested that the 
Sultan should surrender, but he replied:— “Are you mad^ be silent” 
Rajah Khan tried to assist the Sulun from bis saddle and they both 
fdl among the dead aod wounded A Grenadier (named Christian) then 
came up to Tippoo, not knowing who he was, and seised his sword* belt, 
in order to strip it of its gold buckle. The Sultan snatched a drawn 
sword, which was lying within his reach and made a cut at the soldier. The 
blow fell on bis musket. He made another stroke pt a second soldier, with 
more effect and immediately afterwards was killed by a musket'ball which 
penetrated his right temple. 

The Funeral of Tippoo Sultan. 

The body left (be Fort at 4 p. u., on May the 5th. The bier was sup* 
ported by attendants from the Palace and followed by four companies of 
European Grenadiers. Tippoo’s son, Abdul KbaJek rode bebiod the bier. 
Meer Allum and tbe Chiefs of the KL 2 am*s Army met the body at the 
entrance to tbe Lai Bagfa, and fell into the procession. When the body 
reached tbe gate of Hyder's tomb, the Grenadiers formed a street, aod 
presented arms as it passed. Tbe body was placed next to that of Hyder and 
the tomb is distinguished, to this day, by a scarlet doth cover, denoting 
that Tippoo died a martyr to his faith, fighting against tbe infidel. 
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The evening closed with a most dreadful storm of thunder and lightning 
which killed two officers and several men in the Bombay Camp. 

The Sons of Tippoo Sultan. 

1. Mohi Uddin Sultan, 

2. Hyder Ali Sultan or Futteh Hyder. 

3. Abdul Khslek Sultan, 

4. Moia Uddin Sultan, 

5. Subban Sahib Sultan. 

6. Shukur Ullah Sultan. 

7. Gholam Ahmad Sultan. 

d. Cholam Mahommad Sultan. 

9. Surnrer Uddin Sultan. 

10. Yasue Sahib Sultan, 

11. Jama Udden Sultan, 

12. Mouir Uddin Sultan. 

All these sons were sent in 1799 as State prisoners to Vellore. In 1S06 
a serious mutiny broke out among the native troops in Vellore, The mutj* 
neers murdered a number of British officers and hoisted Tippu*s royal 
standard. The mutiny was quelled by Col. Gillespie, who svas commanding 
a dragoon regiment at Ranipet, and who galloped into Vellore with hia 
regiment, blew in the fort gate and was himself hoisted up to the top of 
the gate by a rope made of British soldiers* belts, 

After this Tippoo*s sons were banished to Calcutta where their families 
faded into obscurity. The so called lineal descendant came Co see me at 
Delhi during the Durbar of 1911. He appeared to be living in great poverty. 
" Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

The place where Tlppoo fell. 

I do not know where Col. Malleson derives his information that Tippoo 
after he was wounded dragged himself to an arch, lOO ^'ards to the right of 
the present water-gate in the northern rampart, 

Major Allan who was present at the assault tells the following story as 
to what transpired when General Baird, after the storming of the fortress, 
questioned an old Killehdar as to the whereabouts of the Sultan 

The Killebadar on being questioned said that the Sultan svas not in the 
Palace, but that he had been wounded and Jay in a gateway in the north face 
of the Fort, General Baird proceeded to the gateway which was filled with 
many hundreds of the slain. The bodies were ordered to be dragged out and 
examined one by one, but this proved an endless task. As it was becoming 
dark a light was procured and I accompanied the Killehdar to the gateway. 
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There we discovered a woiiDde4 person, lyiof under the Sultan's palanquin. 
This man sms found to be Rajah Khan, Tippoo's coofidentiaJ servant and he 
pointed out where the Sultan's body svas lying. When Tippoo's body was 
brought out, bis eyes were open and his body was so warm that Col. Wellesley 
and I thought he must be alive. On feeling his pulse and heart, all doubt was 
removed. He had four wounds, three in his body and one on his temple, 
the having entered a little above the left ear and lodged in the cheek. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of fine white linen and loose drawers of 
flowered cbints with acriEnson cloth of silk and cotton round his waist. A 
haodsome pouch with a red and green silk belt hung across his shoulder. His 
bead was uncovered, bis (urban being lost in the confusion of his fall. He 
had an amulet on his arm, hut no other omarnents." 

'Tippo was of low stature and corpulent, with high shoulders and a short 
thick neck, but his feet and hands were remarkably small. His eyes were 
large and prominent with small arched eye*lvows, and his nose aquiline. He 
bad an appearance of dignity, or perhaps sternness, in bis countenance which 
distinguished him above the common order of people". 

Another account, given at page 103 of the appendix to Col. Beatson's 
History of the Si^e of Seringapatam runs as follows 

After describing the fight made by Tippoo on the outer northern ram* 
part, the oarrator says 

"While any of bis troops remained with him, the Sultan continued to 
dispute the ground, till be approached the pauagf acros'i ike ditch to the gate 
c/ike inner fort~ Here he complained of pain and weakness in one of his 
legs, which had been badly wounded when he was very young, and desiring, 
that his mare might be brought, he mounted, and seeing the Europeans 
advancing on both ramparts, he made for the gate followed by his Palankeen 

and a number of officers, troops and servants.As he was crossing to the 

gate by the communication (presumably a bridge) from the outer rampart, he 
received a musket ball in his right side, nearly in line with his breast. He 
however passed on until be was stopped about ba]f*way through the arch 
by the fire of the 12th Light Infantry from within, when he received a second 
ball in the right side, close to the other. His mare being wounded, at the 
same time sank under him and bis tudjan fell to the ground. The Sultan 
was immediately raised by his adherents and placed upon his palankeen, 
under the arch, where be lay or sat for some moments faint and exhausted, 
until some European soldiers entered the gateway. A servant, who bad 
survived, relates that one of the soldiers seised the Sultan's swordbelt and 
attempted to pull it ofl and that the Sultan, who still held bis sword in his 
hand, made a cut at the soldier, with all his remaining strength, and wounded 
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him about tba knee; on which the soldier put his piece to his shoulder and 
shot the Sultan dead.” After Tippoo’s body was found as described by 
Major Allan, an officer, with General Baird's permission took from off the 
right arm a talisman which contained, sewed up in flowered silk, an amulet 
of brittle metallic substance, of the colour of silver, and some magic writing 
in Persian and Arabic characters. 

Lord Valentia, in his travels written in IS03 says, “the gateway in which 
Tippoo fell has been destroyed with the inner work (rampart) ; a road is 
formed in its stead with trees planted on each side. (This is the road which 
now exists inside the Fort, dose to the northern rampart.) 

It is dear from all their accounts that the place where Tippoo fell was 
not the present Watergate, but a similar gate in the inner rampart, opposite 
to the water gate. Presumably there was a moat between the two gates. 

There is a curious story told in the memoirs of Major Harris, a one«)eg» 
ged officer who accompanied the Bombay Army to Seringapatam as “Loot” 
officer. Major Harris says that on the day of the capture of this fortress he 
and a certain regimental doctor came upon the body of Tippoo lying in a 
palankeen and that the Doctor borrowed his penknife and cut off one half of 
Tippoo's moustache (a ghoulish thing to do in all conscience!) 

Tippoo'a Childishness. 

A curious mechanical toy belonging to Tippoo was found at Seringapa¬ 
tam among the loot. It was a life-sise figure of a tiger standing over a pros¬ 
trate European. When you turned a handle the tiger roared and his victim 
wriggled. This toy svas sent home to the Court of Directors of the East 
Indin Company. 

Treatment by Hyder AU and Tippoo of the Hindu Maharaiae of Mysore. 

Hyder All, though virtual ruler of Mysore, recognised the nominal sove¬ 
reignty of the Hindu Maharaja in whose service he had risen to such great 
power. He made the Maharaja more or less a State prisoner in 1759. 
Maharajah Chikka Krishnaraj died in 1766 and Hyder AU recognised the 
succession of his son Nunjaraj. This Prince died in 1771 and was succeeded 
by his younger brother Chamraj, who died without issue at the age of 14. 

Hyder then ordered eight or ten boys lineally related to the royal family 
to be brought before him for the purpose of selecting one of them to be Maharaja. 
Some fruit was distributed among them and Hyder remarked that only one of 
them named Chamaraj gave his share of the fruit to his father. Hyder chose 
this boy, aged four, to be Maharaja, but he died of small*pox in 1796. 

Tippoo did not nominate or acknowledge any successor to Chamaraj. 
The latter had seven wives and it was his son Krishnaraj Wadiyar, who was 
placed on the throne by the British in 1799. 
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At the time ol the storming of Seringapatam, the young Maharaja with 
his step* mothers and other members of the ^miJy were Jiving in a sm&lJ house 
at Seriogapatam, adjoiniog the northern rampart on anahowtsce of ;^88S a 
year granted to them by Tippoo. 

After it was decided to instal Krishnaraj Wadiyar as Maharaja, the Bri* 
tisb Commiasionera for the aiEurs of Mysore announced their inteotion to the 
family through the future Dewan Pooraiah. The two nearest relatives of the 
young Maharaja then sent the following letter, to the Commissioners. 

To 

Lt. 0«n£ral G4<»rg$ HarHt, tk* Jion. CoL Arthur WeUcaUy, fir. Henry 
WtlUify, Lt. Cof. William Kirkpatrick, Lt. CoL Barry Close, Com- 
msssionsrs for the affairs of Mysore. 

From 

Letelnma Ammo, the wife of Krishna R^a Wadiyer and DevaJ Amma 
the wife of Chama Re^ Wadiyer, with Compliments 
On Ihe 24th of June 7799. 

“Your having conferred on our child the government of Mysore, Nuggur, 
and Chitaldrug, with their dependencies, and appointed Pumiah to be Dewao 
has aflbrded us the greatest happiness. We shall, while the sun and moon 
continue, commit oo offence against your Government. We shall at all times 
consider ourselves under your protection and orders. Your having established 
us must for ever be fresh is the memory of our pesterityi from or^e generation 
to another. Our off*spriog can never forget an attachment to your Govern¬ 
ment on whose support wa shall depend." 

On receiving this letter the Commissioners paid a visit to Her Highness 
and their family. 

They found the young Raja and his family io a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the strongest compassion. The Senior Ranee ex¬ 
pressed from behind a purdah the gratitude of the family in suitable terms, 
and dilated on the persecution which they bad suffered from Tippoo. Refer¬ 
ring to the young Maharaja the CommUaiooers reported:—"The young 
* Rajah's name is Krishna Rajah Wodiayer; he is said to be five years old. His ^ 
complexion is rather fair and bis countenance very expressive. He is of a 
delicate habit and apparently of a timid disposition, as be displayed some 
svmptoms of alarm on first seeing the Commissioners. " . 

After this visit Pumiah coosulted the Brahmins and reported to the 
Commissioners (hat June 30tb vras an auspicious day for installing the young 
Maharaja and the ceremony look place at Mysore on that date. 

The members of the Commissioo escorted by H. M.*s 12tb Regiment and 
a detachment of cavalry proceeded oo the momiog of June 30th from 
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Seringapatam to Mysore. They were met at the oW PaJace by the Maba* 
rajah with bis male relatioos and Purniab. 

Lt. General Harris and Meer Allum (representing the Hiaam) each took 
the little Maharaja by the hand and led him to the musnud on which they 
placed him under a royal salute fired from the Fort of Seringapatnm, and three 
volleys of musketry from the troops present. General Harris then presented 
to the Maharaja the seal and signet of the " Raj." The deportment of the 
young Prince during the ceremony wna quite dignified and free from any 
symptoms of restraint or alarm. 

After the investiture, the Bi’ahmin Purniah was appointed to be His 
Highness* Dewan. 

Lt. Col. Close was selected for the post of Resident uith the Maharaja 
and the command of Seringnpatam w as placed in the hands of the Hon’ble 
Col. Wellesley. As a sequel to the above I give below an interesting account 
of a visit paid four years later by Lord Valentin to the jnsung Maharaja. 

' Lord ValentU'f visit to Bangalore. Seringapatam and Mysore. 

Lord Valentis accomplished this journey by i>aJanquin from Madras in 
the year 1803. He reached Bangalore on Februao’ 28th. He refers to the 
Bangalore Fort as a strong one with a fine glacis. He much enjoyed a plate 
of strawberries from the Sultan's garden and he comments favourably on the 
climate of Bangalore remarking that every European vegetable, and most of 
our fruits could probably be grown thete. 

On the 29th he came in sight of -Seringapatam. The view v^as dis« 
appointing the only conspicuous objects being the minarets of the mosque and 
the "Cavalier" with the British •colours flying. Ho remarks, on the subject 
of tanks, that Tippoo destroyed many, but built none. He tells a good story 
illustrating the impartiality of Hyder AH- A celebrated Mahomedan Saint 
called Peer Laddah complained to him tiiat the Hindus at Seringapatam had 
beaten his followers. Hyder learned that the hlaUomedans had been the 
^ressors as they had attacked a Hindu procession. When Peer Laddah 
argued that the*procession was an insult to the Mahomedan religion and that 
the conduct of the Hindoos should not be tolerated by Hyder as " the head of 
a Mussalman (^vernment," Hyder replied "who told you that this was a 

Mussalman Government ?.I am sure 1 never did." The Peer then 

threatened to leave Seringapatam and Hj-der told him he could go wherever 
he pleased. The Peer eventually retired to Madras and died there. 

Lord Valcntia's Visit to the Young Maharaja of Mysore, who was 

then nine years old. 

On March 2nd, Lord VaJentia went from Seringapatam to Mysore, and 
staj*ed in a small house built by the Rajah for the British Rc^dent. He des- 
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cribes Che oew town of Mysore as coosistiDg of ooe street about a mile loog. 
He went to the Fort» about 9 a. M., to visit the Rajah and found the garrison 
drawn up to receive him. He describes the Palace as small and neat, but not 
finished, and says that there was a great deal of empty space inside the Fort, 
The musnud was placed in a verandah on the left of the entrance. It was of 
ivory fantastically carved, and was found among the stores of Tippoo- Lord 
Valentia continues his nanative as follows:— 

His Highness was dressed in gold tissue * with some handsome pearls 
round his neck. A crest (dagger?) of gold was lying on one side of him, on the 
other, a small sword. On entering, 1 made my salsams, which he returned and 
held out his band, which I did not perceive. Chairs were placed on his left 

hand for me and my party.On his right were Narasinga Row, and Buche 

Row. In front of His Highness was an a sperge filled with flowers of the 
champak, and on each side a servant held branches of burning incense. His 
Highness was considerablyagiuted at 6m, his breast heaving visibly; but 
after a little while be recovered himself and behaved with great dignity and 
propriety. 1 paid the usual compliments through Major Symsons and Kara* 
singa Row and expressed my satis&ction at seeing him on the throne of his 
ancestors, and he replied that he owed everything to the British Government 
and that his gratitude was unbounded and then talked about Mysore and other 
subjects and be conversed sensibly and without hesiuiioa. He it about eleven 
years old, of middle site, not handsome, but of an intelligent countenance. 
He seemed lively and smiled once, but was immediately checked by a person 
who stood by him. I enquired as to his pursuits and w« informed that he 
was fond of riding and the sports of the field. When I observed that he 
seemed playful, I was instantly assured that he was not so. I strongly re¬ 
commended his learning English..I presented him with a small sabre 

with a handle of agate ornamented with rubies, and be said that he valued 
the gift particularly as he was a Kshatri^-a. He gave me in return a handsome 
string of pearls with a pendant of flat diamonds, and uncut rubies, He pre¬ 
sented me with two beautiful chowries, two pankahs, two walking sticks of 
sandalwood and bottles of sandalwood oil. A salute was then fired from the 
Fort and strings of champak were put round our necks. His mother sent me 
her compliments- Pan, attar, were then distributed and then we took our 
leave. As the musnud was fuUy four feet from the ground His Highness would 
have found it difficult to have risen or descended to take leave, so I shook 
hands with him where he »as. 

Lord Valentit’s Visit to Seringapatam. 

Lord Valencia arrived at Seringapatam on February 29th, 1803. He 
was met by Col. DeMeuron and all the officers of his Regiment and lo<^ed in 
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TIppoo’s Palace. He gives this following description of Seringapatarn :— 
The Loll Mahal, or private residence of Tippoo (this was inside the 
Fort, opposite to the Water-gate, and between the two Hindu Temples) con¬ 
sists but of one square, three sides of which are divided into two stories, with 
a verandah of painted wood in front. Behind were many small rooms used 
by him as warehouses. The fourth side consisted of a single room, the same 
height as the rest of the building. This was the Durbar of the tyrant, in which 
he sat or wrote or received ministers. It is a very handsome room about 
seventy feet long and forty feet deep. The walls are painted red, with a gilt 
trellis work running over it, formed by the tiger scratches,” the favourite 
ornament of Tippoo. (This device is still to be seen inside Tippoo's tomb). 
Sentences of the Koran, in letters of gold, each about a foot high run round 
the room as a cornice. Three rows of pillars sustain the roof, which is the 
same colour as the walls. Each pillar is a single piece of wood painted red 
and highly varnished. They have bases of black marble. Their shape is 
fantastic, bulging much towards the base, but again narrowing. Behind the 
Durbar is a small room in which the tyrant slept, when fear or anger would 
permit him. There are only two windows, both grated with iron, and the 
door is strongly secured. The only entrances to the Loll Mahal are through 
the harem that adjoined and through a narrow winding passage in which 
Tippoo kept some lions and tigers chained u an additional precaution.” 

Lord Valentia dined with Col. DeMeuron and his officers in the palace 
of Hyder Ali; the state room was painted green with much gilding. 

NoTB:—{There is no trace left of other palaces in the Fort except one 
building w'hich is used for storing sandal wood.) 

Lord Valentia mentions another ^Loll Baugh” or the Country Palace of 
Tippoo’s which was built by Hyder Ali and was in the same garden as the 
Gumbua or Tomb. It was two stories high and the upstairs contaioed some 
very good apartments and balconies opening into Courts. It was prettily 
painted but very gloomy- ” Adjoining this Palace to quote from this narra¬ 
tive*’ is the Mausoleum of Hyder, Tippoo and the former's wife, who lie 
under tombs of black marble. In the verandah are burled several of the 
family {including Tippoo's foster-mother, who has a black marble tomb) and 
outside, on the platform, are the tombs of several faithful servants. 

Lord Valentia gives an interesting description of the Summer Palace or 
Dhariya Dowlat, built by Tippoo nearer this town. It was then the 
residence of General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington). Here 
Tippoo frequently retired in the early morning and remained the whole day, 
but invariably returned to Seringapatarn at night- This palace was very 
much the same as it is now. The Battle Scene painting is obviously the 
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saine> as Lord Valentia refers to the Major BaiUie io the centre of a bellow 
square, and the tombril exploding, while Ttppoo and Hyder are advancing 
against bicn. 

The paintings on the wall of the Eastern Verandah, which now depict 
scenes from Mabommedan Coort life have certainly been altered since 1S03. 
Lord Valentia describes these as follows 

Hyder and Tippoo appear there io all their splendour as conquerors, 
and the different princes conquered are painted below." Lord Valentia refers 
to a painting of a certain British officer, whom Tippoo despised, and who was 
depicted drawing his swwd on a woman, and amusing himself with dancing 
girls. 

The fact that there is a portrait of the grandbthei of His Highness the 
present* Maharaja on this Eastern wall, indicates that the wall was repainted 
in bis time. 

Lord Valentia gives a description of the "Breach" which he visited in 
company with several officers who were present at the storming of the Fort, 
and who explained every thing to him. He mentions that Tippoo's garrison 
were unable to stay on the south •west rampart owing to the enfilading fire 
from the Bombay lotteries on the north bank of the river. Those who were 
obliged to be there had dug themselvee boles in the earth, and in these, they 
were taking dinner when tbe storming party entered and killed many of them 
before they could get out. 

During the assault, a small party of soldiers, in the heat of attack, passed 
from the outer to tbe inner rampart over a wall which joined them, 
though it was very high and only a foot wide (this does not strike one after 
all as a very daring feat). These men out'flanked tbe sulun and his troops. 

When Lord Valentia visited Seringapatam, tbe inner ditch and rampart 
had been completely destroyed, except that part where the wall gave a passage 
to the soldiers. This passage is described as so hasardous that on the, day 
after tbe siege the same sddiers refused to cross it in cold blood. As regards 
the place when Tippoo fell, Lord Valentia says very dearly :—‘The gateway, 
in which Tippoo fell has been destroyed with the inner work” (ditch and 
lampart.) 

Lord Valentia rnentioos a Capt. Scott who was in charge of a new gun- 
carriage Factory at Seringapatam. This is presumably Col, Scott of Scott’s 
Bungalow fame. He also describes tbe Wdlesley Bridge (on the Bangalore 
side of tbe island) which tbe Dewan Poomiah was then building for the 
convenience of the garrison. It was constructed of pillars, three in a row 
ten feel from each other and eighteen feet high, sunk in tbe solid rock with 
Urge stones laid on the top. The brid^ over tl» southern arm of Ihq 
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river was in existence inTippoo’s lime. Visitors should notice the masonry 
aqueduct which runs under the roadway of this southurri bridge, and which 
supplied water Co the island. 

Origin of Hyder Ali. 

('Fnm Lord VaUntia.) 

“It appears nearly certain that Hyder^a family came originally from 
Arabia and were probably of high descent, for the Brat member who came to 
India about 1660, w'as appointed Moulah of the Mcsque nt Vijiapoor, and on 
his removal to Gulburga, married with the family of a celebrated Fakeer. A 
junior branch of his family removed from Gulbarga to Sera (in Mysore) and were 
received into the service of the Soubodar. This Soubadar moved to Kolar 
and Futteh Hyder, the father of Hyder Ali rose Co eminence in his service 
and was at length employed by the Rajah of Seringapatam. On his death, 
his son Hyder Ali succee^d to all his commands. ” 

Library of Tippoo Sultan. 

Tippoo’s library consisted of about 2,000 volumes of Asiatic literature 
and a large collection of State Papers which afforded complete evidence of 
Tippoo*8 intrigues against the English with the French, the Turks, the 
Afghans, the Mahrattas, the ^fogul Emperor at Delhi, the Rajputs, the Per* 
sians, the Arabs and even the Nepaulese. 

As Beatson says:—“ The hatred of Tippoo against the English was un* 
doubted, but the eagerness and virulence with which he prosecuted his 
favourite plan of destroying the British power could never have been credited 
but for the revelations contained in his own State Papers.” 

There has been a curious tendency of late to whitewash Tippoo Sultan 
and to represent him as the victim of British aggression. Only recently I 
read a paper in which it was stated that the arrival cf some French adven* 
turers at Seringapatam from Mauritius was misconstrued by the British 
Government into evidence of an intrigue on the part of Tippoo with the 
French Republican Government. The facts however are clear that Tippoo 
deliberately sent ambassadors to Mauritius in order to form an offensive and 
defensive alliance against the British, that his overtures were accepted and 
that the 200 French adventurers who arrived at Seringapatam were sent at 
his request, to aid him in waging wax against the British Government. This 
was a direct violation on Tippoo*s part of treaty relations and he had no one 
but himself to blame for the tragedy which followed and which ended both 
his life and his dynasty. 

Tippoo’s Intrigues with the French. 

The following is a translation of a letter from Napoleon Buonaparte to 
Tippoo Sultan referred to on page 34 of MaJleson's book. 
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Frenck FepubUc. 

Liberty Equality. 

Buonaparte, Member of the National Conveotioo, General in Chief, to 
the most mafuificeot Sultan, our greatest friend Tippoo Sahib. 

Head Quarters at Cairo. 

7th Pluvioee, 7th year of the Republic, one and indioisihle. 

You have already been io/omed of my arrival on the borders of the 
Red Sea, with an innumerable and invincible army, full of the desire of 
delivering yon from the iron yoke of Bogland. I eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of testifying to yoa tbe desire I have, of being informed by you, 
by the way of Muscat and Mocha, as to your political situation. 

I would even wish you could send some intelligent person to Suez or 
Cairo, promising your conBdenee, with whom 1 may confer. 

May the Almighty increasa your power and destroy your enemies 

BUONAPARTE. 

Tippoo’a Superstitious Nature. 

Tippoo always wore an amulet on his arm to preserve him from danger. 
He was a greet believer in dreams and kept a record of his own. The follow* 
iug are translations of some of his dreams:— 

1 . 

"On the night of Thursday and towards the morning, this servant of 
God had a dream. Methougbt it w’ts reported that a Frenchman of rank 

was arrived.I rose op and embraced him and enquired after his 

health and methought tbe Christian add.— 

'* 1 am come with 10,000 men for tbe service of this Khoodedad Sircar, 

I have disembarked them all on tbe shore of the sea and am come to present 
myself, and methcught 1 said unto him :—It U well done, by the favour of 
God, and all the followers of Islam are ready to prosecute the holy War. 
At this moment the morning dawned and I awoke.** 

NoiB s^Tbis dream illustrates bow Tippoo must have been obsessed 
with the idea of an alliance with tbe French against the English. 

II. 

At the capital on the n^bt of Sunday, I bad a dream. Methought that 
they brought and placed before me three silver trays of fresh dates of the 
species called'* moist'* Tbe dates were each a span in length, fresh and 
foil of juice and it was reported to me that they had been reared in my own 
garden. At that moment 1 awoke; it was morning. 

Thus did tbe servant of God inter^vet the dream:—That by the grace of 
God, the domioioQ of the three KaCBrs (iobdels) sh a ll fall Into my hands. 
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On the 21st of Hydery, at the place where I had hedted on the further side 
of the Tungabuddra, I had a dream. 

Methought It was the day of judgment, when no one is interested in the 
concerns of another. At that time a stranger of commanding aspect with 
eyes of brightness, and a blooming countenance, with a beard and moustache 

came to me and taking my hand, said to me,.I am Morteya AU 

(son*inOaw of Mahommed). The prophet of God hath said, and still sayeth 
will not place my foot in Paradise without thee. I was rejoiced and awoke. 

God is all powerful and the Prophet is his intercessor. It su^ceth. 

IV. 

On the night of Thursday of the year, I had a dream. Methought a 
young man of a beautiful countenance a stranger, came and sat down, and 
methought I jested with him in the manner that a person playfully talks with 
a woman. In this instant, the youth rose and loosened his hair from beneath 
his turban and I saw it was a woman. 

Hots.—T ippoo interpreted the above dream as meaning that the Mah- 
rattas with whom he was at War, had put on the clothing of men, but were 
really women in character. He attacked their camp soon afterwards with two 
or three hundred men and they all fled like women. 

V. 

The following dream must, I think, have been the result of an indigest* 
ible supper:— 

“On the 7th of the month Janfree I had a dream. Methought that on 
the road, near my encampment, I saw a cow with its calf in semblance like a 
large striped tiger, Its countenance, teeth, etc., were in the manner of a tiger ; 
its forelegs were as those of a cow; its hinder legs were wanting ; its forelegs 
had a little motion and it was greatly destructive. Having reconnoitred it, 
1 returned to camp, and directed several persons to come with me, intending, 
please God, to approach this cow with tiger’s form and with my own hand 
cut it and its calf to pieces. Having reviewed my household stud, I gave 
orders for two gre}' horses to be quickly saddled and brought. 

At this moment the morning appeared and I awoke. 

The following interpretation of the dream suggested itself to my mind:— 

The Hill Christians, resembling cows with their calves, have the appea¬ 
rance of tigers, and by the ^vour of God, they will aU be slain." 

Cruelty of Tippoo. 

An accountant in the Fort told Col. Beatson the following story 

Thirteen English prisoners were taken during the siege. These unfortu* 
nate men were put to death, three or four at a time, their necks being twisted 
and broken by “Jetties" or professional Hindoo wrestlers* Some of the bodies 
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were &crually found and reco^ued by tbe officers of Col. Wellesley’s Regi* 
meat 

Among Tippoo's State pepors was found a document in bis own hand* 
writing which runs as follows:— 

" There ere 300 Cowg prisoners, who must be dealt with in such a man* 
ner u shall ensure their death in the course of a month or twenty days ; such 
of their women as are young must be given to Musalmans and the rest tO' 
gather with their children kept in prison on a small allowance.” 

Tippoo’s Duplicity. 

When taxed by the Marquis of Wellesley with intriguing with the French, 
Tippoo wrote as follows:— 

“ In the Sircar (tbe gift of God) there is a mercantile tribe, who employ 
themselves in trading by sea and land. Their agents purchased a two masted 
vessel and having loaded her with rice, departed with a view to traffic. It 
happened that she went to Mauritius (Tippoo had actually sent two ambassa* 
dors in this ship to Mauritius to obtain help from the French against the British 
from whence forty persons, French of a dark colour, paying the hire of the 
ship, came to my country seeking employment. Such as chose to take ser* 
vice were enlisted by me and tbe remainder departed. The French, who are 
full of vice and deceit, have perhaps taken advantage of the departure of the 
ship, to put about reports uofavounbie to me.” 

In the same letter to tbe Marquis of Wellesley received at Madras in 
December 1796. Tippoo congratulated the Govemof'Ceneral on the “Victory 
of tbe Nile “ in the following words 

“The particulars which your Lordship has communicated to me relative 
to the victory of the English fleet over that of the French, near the shores of 
Egypt have given me more pleasure than can po^bly be conve3*ed in writing. 
Indeed. I possess the firmest hope that the Leaders of the English and the 
Company Bahadur, a*lio ever adhere to the practice of security, friendship 

and good faith.will at all times be successful and victorious, and that 

the French, who are of a crooked disposition, faithless, and the enemies of 
mankind, may ever be deprived and ruined." 

General Beird’e Captivity at Seringapatam. 

(From B9at9<m’9 namtive.) 

Major General Baird, when Captain of the Light Infantry of the late 75rd 
Regiment (now 71s^ was severely wounded and taken prisoner with Col. 
Baillie, at tbe battle of PoUelore on September lOth 1760. After being kept 
in Hyder All’s camp for five or six weeks, with Col. Baillie and «x other officers, 
he and three others were sent to Seringapatam and confined in a small'Malabar 
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House, subject to every insult which the guard chose to offer. The Dumber 
of prisoners gradually increased to forty‘two or forty‘three. They were all 
kept in irons and allowed only one fanam (about two pence) each a day to 
furnish every article of life. Col. Baillle died in prison. Major General 
Baird was a prisoner at Seringapatam for three and a half years and was 
released at the Peace of Mangalore in 1784. 

Note.—I t seems from the above that General Baird was not confined in 
the dungeons under the northern rampart, though there is little reason to 
doubt that these dungeons were used for the confinement of other British 
prisoners. 

The absence of Zemindars in Mysore. 

In former days there were at least seventeen Polegars or Zemindars in 
Mysore. Hyderand his son expelled them all, leaving no one between the 
sovereign and the cultivator of the soil. On the restoration of the Hindu 
dynasty the Zemindars applied to the Dewan Purniah to be reinstated, but 
Col. Close opposed their claims and gained his point. Mysore exists there¬ 
fore without any Zemindars except the Jaghirdar of Yelandur. (Yelandur 
was granted as a hereditary Jaghir to the Dewan Purniah on his retirement 
and the property is still owned by his descendants.) 

' REMARKS ON Mr. CAMPBELL’S PAPER* 

By Sardar M. Kaktaraj Urs, b.a.. c.s.i. 

You have all heard, I am sure, as 1 have done, with great interest, the able 
lecture to which Mr. Campbell has treated us this evening.. 

The subject, he has so ably handled, is one of perennial interest, especially 
to us, Mysoreans. It is a well-known fact that Seringapatam was bound up 
with the fortunes of the Mysore dynasty for centuries pasl. There seems to 
be a popular belief that Seringapatam was a bequest from the Viceroy of the 
Vijianagar dynasty. The facts, however, are otherwise. It was the battle of 
Kesar^ that transferred the dominion over this island-fortress to the 
Mysore Rajas, during the reign of Raja Wodeyar. The conquest marks an 
important epoch in Mysore history. The century and a half that followed 
this great event witnessed the expansion of Mysore, as a result of the heroic 
deeds and high statesmanship of its rulers. 

The Mahomed an episode in Mysore history, of which so graphic a 
picture has been presented to us by the learned lecturer, carries its own moral 
with it. I should like, however, by way of supplementing Mr. Campbell’s 

* On th« occMion of bia takfog tbe chAic 6( tho lecture. 
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remarks, just to refer to a few iocideftts, which ma^ ser\'e to throw some aide* 
light on certain aspects of Tippu Sultan's life and character. 

Mr. Campbell baa referred to Tippu's throoe and given us a fine 
description of it. The Sultan’s father, Nab<^ Hyder AJii who, throughout 
his life, never forgot bis allegiance to the Maliaraja of M>'Sore, npvec aspired 
to possess one. The throne N^’as a hco^dab mounted upon a tiger covered with 
sheet of gold ; the ascent to it was by silver steps gilt. It was valued at 
about 60,000 pagodas. The construction of (he throne began about the 
period of Tippu's expedition against the Hairs in 1788 A.D. A little 
before his march against the Raja of Travancore in 1789. he issued 
a proclamation throughout his territories tbst as be intended to ascend 
the throne, all persons who wished to get mtnied might repair to Ser* 
ingapatam and that they would have their marriage expenses defrayed by 
his Government. This w*as obviously a ruse to attract Hindus for the purpose 
of conversion. When the real object of the Sultan leaked out, people w'ho 
had docked into the capital bent a hasty retreat, not being prepared to give 
up their religion for the sake of matrimony. Suffering defeat in the 
Travancore lines. Tippu abandoned the idea of ascending the throne and is 
said to have made a vow not to use it until he had recovered the provinces 
ceded to the Hnglish by the treaty of Seringapatam in 1792. 

Tippu felt much humiliated by (he terms of that treaty. Among those, 
whom on mere suspicion he threw into prison in Seringapatam on that 
occasion was (he famous general Badami Bhistopent, who had rendered 
eminent services to his father and to himself. The ill-fated prisoners us^ 
to be called out by batches at night and beheaded. On hearing that his 
turn had come, Bhistopnnt stabbed himself. Remorse overtook the Sultan, 
who at once ordered steps to be taken to have him attended to carefully. On 
his recovery, the Sultan restored him to the high military position he had 
held formerly. 

The hall or chamber of Tippu's palace, where bis throne stood, was a 
kind of colonnade painted like the stripes of a tiger. Behind this, there was a 
small apartment used os his bedroom, where on each side of the door, which 
was made of thick and hard wood, there w’as a window latticed w'ith strong iron 
bars and the cot or bed was abo of bard wood frame work with short silver 
legs but suspended by four corners from the ceiling, so as to* hang about 
ten inches from the ground, in order to prevent snakes, rats and the like from 
getting on to it. 

Maharaja Cbikka Deva Raja Wodeyar who ruled over Mysore so glori¬ 
ously and long, added to his already extensive library a substantial collec¬ 
tion of historical documents. The Sultan in removing the members of 
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the then ruling family from the palace, iutendcd to destroy the building 
altogether and had given orders for the purpose, which were, how'ever, after¬ 
wards not fully carried out. It w-as reported to him that several large 
apartments were full of books chiefly of p'olm-leaf and kadatham^ and orders 
were sotight about their disjjosal. He peremptorily ordered their transfer to 
the rojiil stables as fuel to boil kiilthi, and this w'as done. A small miscel¬ 
laneous collection, however, is said to have fortunately escaped destruction, 
owing to the trick of a clever Brahman who represented that the apartment 
wherein the collection was might he respected as it conuined the Pen&tes 
of the family. It is learnt that this room was opened in the confusion that 
ensued upon the stirring events of May 4th 1709 and a large portion of 
the contents luckily fell into the hands of a British officer. This must have 
been the collection that is reported to have found its way ultimately to Fort 
William. 

Tippu bated corruption, but was hardly successful in putting it down. 
About June 1794-5, ho^Yever, he sum mound all his thirty-seven Asofs of 
Xukdies—district officers—with their shcristedarsand talukdari to the capital, 
and met them along with the officers of the eighteen katclieries at the Head¬ 
quarters, In the Lnl Bagh, otherwise known as the Sringira Thota, and 
exacted promises from them not to receive bribes—some swearing on boiled 
rice and milk, the Mshomedans on their sacred Koran and the Brahmins 
on their sacred Ramayana. 

It was part of the Sultan’s policy to make Mysore as self-contained as 
local conditions and resources permitted. In this connection, it is worthy of 
remark that he started a stud 4rm also. He thus anticipated in a way the 
Swadeshi movement of to-day by a century. 

According to his notion of hygiene and sanitation, people were prohibited 
from rearing pouUrj* and keeping donkeys in the city and using tamarind and 
chillies in their cooking. The dhobies had places assigned to them outside the 
city limits. 

On one occasion, when hundreds of turbulent poo(>le instigated by selfish 
individuals, began to collect in cootams (rowdy mobs) and march towards 
the capital, the tact of his able Asof, Mekhri, saved the situation. Tippu 
adopted vigorous measures and had the ringleaders known as Bhdmi Reddy 
and Akftsa Reddy arrested and hanged ; and ns a warning against a repetition 
of similar occurrences the Sultan orderd the levy of a punitive tax known as 
Bhumi Reddy Kan ike, as pari of the land dues. This is said to have con¬ 
tinued till the days of the British administration whereupon it was abolished. 

Unlike his father Nabob Hyder Ali Kh.'in, Tippu vi'as a man of Utters; 
but he was no match for the Nabob in his military genius, diplomacy and 
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vi^ur of dvil administratiop. The Sultaa was whimsical and cruel; be 
inveoted his own names for places aod the several years of the Hindu cycle 
and months. Accordiog to him. the present cycle year Siddharti, would be 
known as Barisb and the next year RotedrI as Rostftd. The names, however, 
have never become popular. 

The restoration of Mysore to His Highness the Maharaja Sri Krishna 
Raja Wodeyar III in 1799 is an event of great significaoce in Mysore history, 
redounding greatly to the credit of the British nation. This brilliant success 
of the British arms and diplomacy heralded a series of glorious achievements 
under the British flag in the East. As a centenary meroorial of this great event, 
the Government of Mysore raised in 1899 a monument on the south* 
western angle of the Fort In Seringapatam. 

It may be interesting to know that the year Siddharti to which 1799 
A. D. corresponded, has now come round a second time. Thus an interval 
of 120 years has since elapsed. It is said by those proficient in the science 
of the stars, that this period of 120 years constitutes a unit of time, involv¬ 
ing one full cycle of the revolutions of each of the planets of the solar 
system. Most of yen, perhaps, are aware that the commemoration of this 
event took the shape of a public lecture at Mysore by Mr. B. Ramakrishna 
Row, retired Palace Controller, whose vast and intimate knowledge of 
Mysore history is so well-known. You will perhaps allow ms to express our 
indebtedness to Mr. Campbell for having enabled us here, also, to participate 
in the celebration of this great event, by the delivery of his most inter¬ 
esting and informing lecture, to which we have all just listened so 
abaorbiogly. 

It only remains now for me to convey, on your behalf, as well as mine, 
our best thanks to him, as also to the Rev. Father Tabard for having so 
thoughtfully arranged for this lecture. 


MAN-TIGERS 
Some South Indian Beliefs 
By L. a. Camuiaos Esg., 


The Indian belief in men turning themselved into tigers in order to kill their 
enemiea corresponds to the belief in werewolves that once existed in Eng* 
land and other countries. To those who do not pretend to understand 
witchcraft, it is somewhat of a pussle to know why a sorcerer should ever be 
so foolhardy as to assume the form of an animal in order to attack a victim 
when he could more safely achieve his purpose from a distance by means of 
spells. It is nevertheless believed in all places where witchcraft is in vogue 
that wizards and witches when out for mischief do commonly take the form 
of some animal in spite of the risks of personal harm to which they are 
exposed while in animal form and of the greater calamity which they incur of 
detection by witch doctors. Perhaps their conduct may be attributed to 
their desire for personal revenge and to the feeling that biting and mauling a 
victim is far more satiating than the pricking of pins into his effigy. It is also 
perhaps considered safer for the wizard that the death of the victim should 
seem to be due to the attack of a wild or venomous beast than to a suspici* 
ous illness. Anyhow, belief in this form of sorcery is bound to decline along 
with the disappearance of wild beasts. Thus it happens that in southern 
India, belief in man*tigers is rapidly dying out In proportion to the destruc* 
tion of forests and the extinction of the tiger as a village pest. It is only in 
the last haunts of the tiger among the mountains that any trace survives of 
the ancient myths about man*tigers. As will be seen later, even in those 
parts there are signs that the old stories are becoming confused and inco¬ 
herent. I venture, therefore, as a matter of interest in folklore to note here 
two short stories concerning man*tigers that 1 heard in a village on the 
Palni Hills in the district of Madura. Incidentally Che stories serve to 
throw light on the mentality of the people concerned. 

The narrator of the first story was the village accountant, The audi¬ 
ence, which was composed chiefly of men of standing in the village, did not 
seem to doubt his veracity in any way. 

The story ran as foUows:—(I have forgotten the names of the people 
and places named and have to substitute others.) 

Some of you may have heard of old Karian who was headman of the 
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village of Chin napatti. He had no sooa and bad an only daughter, a little f 
girl. On bis death bed he tangbt her some of the witchcraft of nhich he ^ 
was an adept. One day while the girl was tending cattle on the hills with * 
some boys of about her own age, she foolishly boasted of her powers and 
when the boys mocked her she undertook to transform herself into a tigress 
before their eyes. She first gave them a stone on which she pronounced / 
incantations and told them that they were not to be afraid when she should ^ 
appear before them in the form of a tigress but throw the stone at her whe^^ ] 
upon she would return to her natural shape. She then went behind n bush 
and out sprang a tigress. The boys la terror dropped the stone and 6ed for 
their lives. The poor girl was in consequence unable to resume her human « 
form. So, after a time, she wandered off into the forest. Not long after* 'j 
wards my uncle was going in the early morning to the village of Perumpal* I 
lam and when passing through the forest that lies in the wsy he suddenly 
heard the tinkling of bangles. He was curious to know what a woman could 
be doing in a lonely bit of forest like that and crept up cautiously to see. 
He bad hardly gone a few yards whan be espied through the trees a tigress 
sunning herself on a flat rock and lasily driving the flics from off her face. '■ 
Then, to his amasement, he observed that the tigress wore bangles. ’ 

This story was at ones capped by another. It w'as related by a visitor ^ 
from a rather distant village. He said he had known a married woman in i 
bis village who was a witch and who had the power of transforming herself j 
into a tigress. He gave her name as well as that of her husband and said j 
that this woman fell out with another man of the village and that one day 
when the whole village was out beating the jungle for wild pig a tigress i 
suddenly seised the man, whereupon a friend of bis coursgeousl)' hit the i 
tigress a tremendous bbw on the snout with bis dub which made the tigress ! 
let go the mao and roll down a steep ravine. The injured man was carried > 
back to the village and there they all saw the witch with her nose f/esbly ' 
bashed in. 

The first story contains two points worth notice. The girl, it will be ' 
observed, was unable of herself to resume her true form ; secondly, the girl ; 
retains her baogles in spite of her transformation. The first point is in con* 
tradiction to the ordinary belief that witches do not need the intervention of 
any cue in order to resume their true shape. The second is io contradiction 
of the belief that when human beings transform themselves into animals or > 
are so transformed by others all trace of their apparel disappears. I cannot ' 
venture to explain the origin of the first anomaly. It is certainly not one 
that has crept into the story in the course of time, for it is of the very 
essence of the story. It apparently relates to a system of magic where a * 
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talisman is essential for purposed of witcbotaft and whefe power la lost with 
the loss of the talisman. 

The explanation of the second anomaly is rather interesting. It may be 
traced to an ancient detail attached to the myth regarding man'tigers which 
has apparently become quite forgotten in Southern India. Further north, In 
the Agency Tracts of the Godavari district where tigers are far more plentiful 
than on the Palnis and where the people are more primitive, the myth regard* 
ing man'tigers takes a form which renders quite intelligible how the.girl after 
her transformation into a tigress came to retain her bangles while none of her 
other ornaments appeared or any of her clothing. I will state the actual 
circumstances under which the myth of the Agency Tract? came Co my 
knowledge, as it will help to explain better the degeneration which the myth 
has undergone in the extreme south of the Peninsula. 

A Government rew'ard had to be offered for the destruction of a man* 
eater that had been killing a good many people in a remote tract of country 
in the far interior of the jungles of Chbdavaram, As tigers are common in 
those parts, it was necessary to insert in the reward notice as precise a 
description of the man*eater as circumstances would permit. This was not 
as difficult as it might at first seem. The tiger had been frequently seen by 
the jungle people, who knew tigers well enough to be able to furnish 
distinguishing particulars. Details regarding sex, age. siae, colouration, 
marking:s and so on were soon forthcoming. Among other things it was said 
that the tiger left a peculiar impression with his left hind foot.” I asked 
if the tiger was lame. After a good deal of hesitation the informants said 
that the tiger in question wss not a real tiger but a man under the form of a 
tiger. They explained that when a human being took the form of a tiger 
either a hand or a foot did not undergo transformation and that they had 
observed the impression of a man’s left foot always accompanying the pug 
marks of the man*eater. 

In the light of such a belief it would not be unreasonable to hold that 
bangles, anklets and rings should remain visible on the hand or foot that did 
not undergo transformation. It is probable, therefore, that the story told on 
the Palnis of the tigress with bangles dates back to a lime when the people 
of the Palnis, like those of Chddavaram, believed that through the merciful 
dispensation of Providence wisards and witches could not help betraying 
themselves to some extent when bent on evil. 

This belief in a restriction on the powers of darkness is akin to the 
belief prevalent in Europe during the middle ages that the devil could not 
disguise his cloven hoofs when he .assumed human form. It can only have 
been derived from a theology which holds that the wicked can give vent to 
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their malignity only to the extent permitted by an over^ruling and good God. 
If, as is not improbable, this belief has existed from per-Christian times, it is 
so much to the credit of the religions that held by such a doctrine, And the 
more savage the people who held by it, the more food does it give for reflec* 
tion to those who would prove the despicability of the religious conceptions of 
primitive people. 

The gradual forgetting of the old legends concemiag man-tigers that is 
now going, on in the Tamil country may be further seen by the name of 
“ incited tiger" (Tam: ^vudal puli) by which they are now called. The 
term implies that the wisard usually sets up a tiger to commit mischief for 
him. This notion is well in keeping with the ideas prevalent now*a*days 
among the Tamils regarding the powers of sorcerers and is certainly far more 
advanced than the notion of a sorcerer having to transform himself into a 
wild beast in order to work bis evil purpose. 

It would be of value if readers of this journal could collect other legends 
concerning man-tigers that may still linger in Mysore and in the Madras 
Presidency and would ascertain the names by which they are known in the 
several Dravidian languages. A search in the ancient literatures of these 
languages would also, in all probability, yield much unsuspected and interest¬ 
ing information on this subject. 

I pass now to the story of the woman with the damaged nose.. Its chief 
interest lies in the close similarity of its scenario with that of several legends 
that were prevalent in Europe down to almost recent times. As late as the 
year 1665 a unfortunate widow named Amy Duny was tried at Bury St. 
Edmunds in the country of Suffolk by the celebrated judge* Sir Mathew 
Hale on a charge of witchcraft. Among the things alleged against her it was 
deposed on oath, and believed by judge and jury, that she had been found 
one day in the house of one of the witnesses in the form of a toad and that 
on the advice of a witch doctor the toad had been seised aod held head down¬ 
wards over a hre whereupon the toad disappeared with a loud bang aod when 
presently witnesses went to the witch’s house they found her with her face 
recently scorched. 


* For » datailed haeocy of this oaso see ' Thb'S orpohK Witchu' in State Teials 
by H. L. Stephens. 


TJ^E NAVAYATS 

An Account of their History and their Customs 

BV Al.BX. A. PaIS» B. LL. u. 

(A Paper read before the Mythic Society.) 

It was fit ft time when the country was under the sway of Nfiihnmnind 
bin Toglak, that we had another Muhammadan race landing on the mcr* 
hospitable shores of India. India was then undergoing one of the bitter 
experiences in her histoiy—her frontiers unguarded, her people oppressed, 
her worst elements let loose on the helpless masses, Indian armies ordered 
to march through the Himalayan passes to conquer China, never to return, 
the Capital transferred from Delhi tb Deogiri and then re*transferrcd to 
Delhi, the millions who had taken refuge in jungles unable to pay taxes 
hunted down by the soldiery, and to crown all, copper coinage svtbstitutcd 
for gold coinage and paper money made the currency of the land only to 
leave the treasury empty and to plunge the countrj* into a comploto chaos. 
Thus was the famed land governed. While the central authority was tliiis 
destroying itself, the manj' turbulent races that pcojilo India declared 
themselves independent- Southern India was bifurcated into two hostile 
camps, each under an adventurer. The land to the north of the Vindhyas 
>vas split up into a number of principalities bitterly hostile and, ever warring 
with one another. It was a counterpart of that which being acted in 
Italj' in the letter part of the thirteenth century and the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, when the daring Normans enlisted under one petty slate 
against its neighbour. A most opportune time that for an enterprising people 
to plaj' a prominent part in these endless \^•ars. Fleeing from their homos for 
political and religious reasons, the Navaj,'at8 fiund themselves in circumst* 
ances which their wildest imagination had not fancied. Soon after their 
advent in India they naught the spirit of the times, enrolled themselves 
under the banner of the various Indian princes, fought bravely In their 
ever-recurrent internecine wars, and soon rose to such eminence as to 
be recognised as the nobility of the land. One of them, of v\'hom we 
know, succeeded in carving out a kingdom for himself, and established 
his rule so firmly as to withstand the very arms of the British for about 
half*a-century. This was Hyder Ali, the father of Tippu Sultan. The 
Na\'ayats trace their descent from Na»rbin*Kanana, the progenitor of 
the Prophet’s family, and as such, are held in great veneration by the 
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Muhnmmndnn. Tbc)' arc also knosvTi as Qui7ii!Uii» from Shaik-yaraishi, 
another of Kaflir-hm*Kanarin*fi names. Kas‘a>*at is a gcncraJ name given 
to three tribes, one of which descends from Fatimaturznhra herself, the 
youngest daughter of Muhammad by his first ssife. (vide Tables Nos. I^i.) 

Historians are divided in their <^inions as to hov the tliree tribes came 
to l>e known by the general term Kava^'ats. Sevcml conflicting conjectures 
arc pet forth as the j)rob*ble reasons for their ap|)ellntion. but many of them 
do more credit to the imagination of the UTiter than to his historic research. 
The three chief theories given here nut)’ be considered nccrer the truth as 
they arc more or lass borne oat by historical facts. 

(1) Na\*ayat. (Banu*pco|>lc: \’a}*at*a place about nine miles from 
Bngd&d.) The people of Vat*at, where (hcv hnd settled for a 
time. 

(2) Navnyat. (3Anii«]>cop]e; Va^nt—sailors) a sailor peoj>lu. Kava\ats 
arc constitutionally fine swknmen, a fact which stood them in good 
stead at a very critical period of their history* which will be narrated 
hereafter. 

(3) Nava^tt. (BanU'people; Najut'-^united), a united nation. In 
the early stage of their history* they wore itotably united under 
one leader, though noa* the>' are scattered in dil^rcnt parts of 
India, obeying no common head. 

Medina is the original home of the Navayats. Their relation to the 
Prophet's family gave them a special distinction in the ey es of the people* 
Api^rt from this, their inborn habits of steadily cu]ti\‘Ating the land, the 
progressive tendencies of the higher classes of the tribe, specially in the matter 
of the cultivation of the sciences of the day, all tended to make them the* 
foremost people in the Hedjaa Province. The Navay*ats. further, were n 
marvellously united people and were led by Sayyod Abdulla Vay‘at or 
Abdulla-nil'Vayat, a descendant of the Prophet and a roan of supreme capabi* 
Utics. He was thus able to make the Nas*ayats a po^n^er in the land, whose 
opinions could not he neglected in matters touching the welfare of the 
people. At the time we speak of, Abdul Malik Hn Mor^s^an of the 
Bani MarH’ani dynasty v.'ds the king of Arabia and Hujjaj Bin YusufT 
Sakfy, the Governor of the Hedjaz Province, the capital of which was 
Medina. Hujjaj is said to have been a man of a cruel and crafty tempera¬ 
ment, and wms worn to ha^•e e%*ftry thing his own way. This natumlJy 
brought him into conflict with the man of the people, Sayyid Abdulin, who 
made a hold stand against the high-handed policy of the Governor 
and desired that he should conform to the wishes of the |)cople ns manifested 
in the MuftshMr, a sort of parliament convened for political, religious 



anfl social i)urposc5, uad that he, Jiayyid AMuUfi, should bo given a Scat 
iji the inner circle that ruled the ^^lln>ihoor. Hujjnj did not wish to 
have such a po^^•e^ful man in the cabinet, which would have been a death 
blow to his moan intrigues. Finding that he could not parry the question 
any longer, he, on some public occasion, called Sajyid Abdulla an 
inexperienced, ignorant, despicable upstart, and to throw discredit on 
him, put him a set of questions of political intricacies. The leader was 
a deep student of history and of almost every question that pertained 
to the good of his people. With the consciousness of his own know* 
ledge, he boldly gave his tinswers and pressing his advantage thus gained 
over his enemy, he asked him a few (pieslions of his own. The 
governor found himself driven into u corner, but concealing his discomfiture 
under a pleasant exterior, he yielded. Sftyyid Abdulla was given a scat in 
the Cabinet, Thenceforth, the MunnUoor had a voice in the administration 
of the Province. Uut a man of Hujjaj's temperament would not lake a 
defeat coolly- Ho secretly nursed bis revenge. He knew that his strongest 
enemy was learning. .At odd intervals, the learned men of the tribe, one by 
one, mysteriously disappeared. Unobtrusively, us it uere, the taxes were 
. increased and cl<^vcrly mancouvred so as to make them fall heavily' on the 
Navayats. Sayyid Abdulla called a meeting of the elders of the tribes, and it 
was unanimously resolved to leave Mcdinain a body. The Navayats migrated 
from Medina in the COth Hijra (about 682 A. D.) and settled at Vayat, on 
the suburbs of Bagdad. It is from this place (Vay'at) that the tribes take 
their name. It is not known, hoivevcr, whether all the tribes migrated from 
Medina at one and the same time. Some historians say that all the three 
tribes left Medina in the 60th Hijra, while others, including Mawab Aiis Jang 
Khun Bahadur, the author of the history of the Nuvayats, and the great 
historian Abu Jafar Tabri and Nnwab Shaimvas Khan Sumsamul Mulk, arc of 
opinion that the first two tribes left their homes in the 60 ch Hijra and the 
third tribe in the 152nd Hijra (about 774 A. D.) in the reign of the Abbiis* 
sid dyuast)'. However, it is certain, that the cause of migration was the 
^>olitical persecution of the Navayats. 

In Vayat they lived in pcaco for some time, but it was not to last long. 
The governor of Bagiid, to whom Vajat belonged, Mas a Shiah and the 
Navayats were Sunnis. The governor wished to win over the Navaj'ats to 
his religious persuasion. No amount of cajoling and favouritism could 
convert the Navayats. He then went to extremes. He persecuted them 
systematically and but for a handful of deserters, the Navayats as a whole, 
stood up for the faith of their fathers. They* pray ed to God and the Frophet 
to deliver them from this tyrant. Strange to say, Bagdad soon after was 


vUiced by drought, famiDC a&d other calamities. The governor, conscience* 
strickco, believed that the Kava^ats \A‘ere the cause of the plagues that visited 
the cit>% made peace with them and begged of them to pray again for the 
city’s deliverance. It is said that, as they were an honest and law-abiding 
people and belonged to the Prophet’s family, the Lord heard their praj'crs. 
The city once more eDjo>‘ed peace. 

The governor thought himself a much-wronged man. He had 
delivered his people from a great peril at the expense of much self- 
humiliation, only to hod himself practically dictated to b)' a stranger, 
the leader of the Navayats, f«, during the recent visitation, these had 
risen high in the estimation of the people of Bagdad. They were 
held in great veneration, as being a people specially favoured by Heaven. 
In secret, therefore, he planned to get rid of them. One day, narrates the 
Muhammadan historian. Allamah Jelaludin Sevithy in Kashful-ansah, every 
Navayat u’cs invited to a public dinner and at the same time asked to get an 
egg or two with him. When the Navayats arrived, they were asked to heap 
up the eggs in a comer. After dinner every guest had to take the particular 
egg he had brought and eat it up. It was not possible, however, to pick out 
from the heap the particular egg one had brought and when the governor 
enquired whether every one bad got the particular egg he had brought, they 
replied in the affirmative, which was a lie. He publicly denounced them os 
liars, and as such, they were severely punished- The old persecution began, 
but when on bended knees they pra)^ to the Lwd. the Lord heard them 
not. The only escape from the trouble was to flee from the country and so 
they did under their new leader Sayyid Abdul Rahiman Vayat, the son of 
Sayyid Abdullah Vajat. The whole tribe migrated once more and reached 
Basrah in 752 Hijm (about 1334 A.D). Hardly had they settled down here, 
when their leader died in 752 Hijra. Without a competent leader, they 
were like a flock without a shepherd. The sway of the governor of Bagdad 
exlonded also over Basrah and he pursued them even there. Once again 
they had to depart, and depart the)* did, despite terrible difficulties and 
privations. Ships were brought and every thing was in readiness for them to 
set siil for the hospiuble shores of India. At the last moment, the emissaries 
of the persecuting governor of Bagdad arrived and forbade the pilot and the 
sailors to man the ships, deprived the ships of their figging and sails, forced 
the NavB)‘aU and their families and servants to enter the ships and had the 
ships driven into mid-ocean. The poor people were helpless. One likes to 
draw a veil over the miseries these persecuted, homeless Navayats must have 
b«n suffering during this ill-fated voyage. The governor believed that the 
Navayats at the mercy of the winds and the waves would soon be at the 
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bottom of the deep, a prey to the fishes. The Navayals now showed their 
mettle. They made a superhuman struggle for life and for ^Yhat they 
considered their greatest treasure—their wives, children and aged parents. 
They were the first swimmers and sailors of Arabia. Nothing daunted, 
though driven away from their course by winds and ocean currents, they 
pushed on and on. Some touched the shores of Persia, but the majority of 
the ships reached India. Some landed in Bomba)', Goa, Bhatkal, Malabar 
and Madras. Thence they spread over Bijapur, Ahmednagar, Hyderabad, 
Javrt, Cujerath. Delhi and other principal cities of India. 

The Indian rajahs permitted them to settle in their kingdoms on the 
condition that they wonld not practise their religion openly and that they 
w<^ld adopt the Indian mode of dressing, Since then the absorption of the 
Hindu customs has been carried on to such nn extent that, writes the 
historian Nawab Ajis Jang Khan Bahadur, some of them are opposed to the 
very spirit of the Prophet’s religion. The comparative religious and 
political freedom the Nnvayats enjoyed in India gave them again time to 
divert their energies into their various walks of life. Though the favourite 
theme of the Kavayats was theology, philosophy and learned dissertations on 
the Qur’an, still we find among them able historians, wise ministers, 
successful doctors, intrepid warriors and enterprising traders and merchants. 
The plough was not neglected. We find among them great land-own(^s and 
jenmies. it is interesting to note that seventy*five per cent of the 
population of Javra are Navayat tilling the soil. 

Most of the Navayats are Sunnis; only a handful of them are Shiahs, 
specially in Bagdad, as related heretofore. Of the Sunnis, a vast majority 
follow Imam Shaffi and a very small minority follow Imam Hanafi. These 
are known as the two chief schools of the Sunni Sect. 

Their present dress hardly resembles the original Arab dress, though wc 
now and then come across a few rare exceptions. It may perhaps be said 
that a faint resemblance to the Arab dress might be detected in the women's 
dress. This is due to the circumstances under which they settled down in the 
territories of the Indian rajahs. The women wear iaria and dha^ff<^nita mostly, 
but there is a great divergence in the modes of dress among them. In the 
matter of dress the Navayat has adapted himself to the place, climes and 
surroundings in which he found himself. \Vomen who have their husbands 
alive, dress in coloured saris, vear ornamcols, specially nose*rmgs. car*rings 
and bangles, while those who have lost theJr husbands wrap themselves up in 
while or black saris and rarely, if at all. attend marriages and such functions. 

A great majority of the Navayats speak Urdu, while those in Bhatkal and 
Konkan speak Konkani^^ twin-sister of Marathi with a very liberal admixture 
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of Arabic aod Peraiaa NV’ords und plenty of nasal tNS'ang. A few Navayats, 
who had settled in Kayilpatna, a vllia^ in Malabar, speak and write the I 

Tamil lanpaage. Colike the rest of the Navaj*« race, these are dark-skinned ^ 

and observe customs finite different from them, Though originallj' the)' were 
of the same tribes as the Nava)^^. they hnve been so widely separated from 1 

the rest of their brethren, that they have even lost their wiginal generic namu ** 

of Kava^-ats and are now kno^ n as Labbais. Some writers of repute 
consider them as the descendenu of the lov^est strate of the Navaj'at tribes, 
perhaps of slaves. It might be they are misled by the dark colour of the 
Labbais. As regards their origin. Colonel Wilks, the historian of Mysore, has 
Che following : " About the end of the first century of the Hijra, or the earl)* 
part of the eighth century A. D., Hijtj Ben Gusaff, Governor of Irak< & • 

monster abhorred for his cruelties even among Uusalmans, drove some i>ersons ?. 

of the house of Hashum to the desperate resolution of abandoning for uvur i 

their native countr). Some of them landed on that part of the w'estern coast 
of India called the Concan, the others to the eastward of Cape Comorin- The 
descendants of the former are Navai)*ats, of the latter the Labbai, a name f 

probably given to them by the nati\'cs from that Arabic particle (a modification * 

of iabbick) corresponding with the English " Here I am.” indicating attention 
on being spoken to the response ^ the servant to the call of his muter).” ’ 

A further e.splanation of the name h that the Ubbais were originally few in * 

number, and were often oppressed by other Muhammadans and Hindus, to 
whom they cried iabhek or‘wea« j-our servants'). Another account says 
they arc the descendants of the Arabs, who. in the elcvcoth and twclth 
centuries,, came to India for trade. These Arabs ^^'ere persecuted hy the i 

Moghuls, and they* then returned to their country, leaving behind them 
their children born of Indian women. The word Labbai seems to be 
of . recent origin, for, in the Tamil lexicons, this caste is usually known ^ 

as Sonagan, i.e., a native of Sonagam (Arabia) and this name is common ^ 

at the present day. Most of the Labbais are traders; some are engaged | 

in weaving corah (sedge) mats; and others in diving at the pearls and ■} 

chank fisheries of ibe Gulf of Manaar, Tamil is their home-speech and 
they have furnished some fair Tamil poets. In religion they arc orthodox 1- 

Musalmans. Their marriage ceremony, however, cicscly rescmblu that 
of the lower Hindu cosies, the only difference being that the former 
cite passages from the Qur’an, aod their female do not apptar in public ^ 

even during marriages. j 

A great deal of mystery centres ro. the marriage ofa Navaj-at. None j 

of the guests except the nearest rebtives have an oppmtunity to sec the bride -I 

on the wedding day. It often happens that the bride-groom i$ in a still tvorse ^ 
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pc^f^idon, for, thoiigli }ic is tho priiKipal pnrtv concerned he doej» not know 
who tho bride is find for whatevor be does know at*out her he is indebted to 
others* 

The young man should be at least eighteen j'ears of* age and the voiing 
lady should have attained puberty to be eligible for marriage. This was 
the Arabic precept originally followed by Navayats before their advent 
into India. Ihit soon after their arrival in India thej* fell in with the 
Hindu practice of early marriages. That is the reason why one observes 
the Arabic and the Hindu customs CNisting side hy side among tho 
Navayats. The Nat'nyat has also taken a robust repugnance to widow'* 
remarriage thouj^h in the early stage of the histoia* of this community 
widow • rciuarringeVuns freqtient. 

A middle man is an essential factor in the marriage of n Nav'uyat. After 
the preliminaries of the juarriage are arranged by the middleman 
the heads of the families chiefly concerned meet at a convenient centre 
to have n consultation. It is usual for the young man to he present at 
this meeting. Here all matters pertaining to the marriage sre discussed and 
the inarriage*pcrtion, to be settled on the bride, is arranged. Then invitations 
are sent to near relatives to meet at the bride's place for a more general 
exchange of Yie>^*s on the subject. At tliis meeting a day is fixed for aimoune* 
ing tho engagement with all due formality. 

Manfirti Ctrtiiiony :—This latter daj' ilie engagement is made public ond 
the preliminary' arrangements are disclosed. Many n time on a mutual 
imdcrstanding of the parties chiefly affected the tyuestien ef settlements is a 
bit exaggerated. After the formal announcement of the engagement the 
hride*groom's father hands over to the father of the bride a silver plate 
containing the following articles:—Betel leaves and lictel nuts natural and 
artiflclal. The artificiol leaves and nuts arc made of gold and silver, some 
chief jevi'cls and ashrofees or at least a ring. The presents arc meant for 
the bride. Tlie plate is |>assed round to the guests in turn. Each takes it 
in his or her hands, breathes a prayer os'er it and invokes Heaven's blessings 
on the newly engaged couple. This day the engagement is Anally* sanctifed 
and it is next to impossible for either jvirty to withdraw from it without grave 
detriment to their reputation, f 

The Ashrafy is the heaviest item in the Navayat marriage. Xawab 
Gulam Ghauj Khan of Vallajah (Madras) evolved quite an original plan to get 

* According lo (be MosKin doetHae'the bndo'Ki'eem is allowed pononally to select hla own 
bride and then mfonn (be parents verbtily or b/ means ol a letier. The proseni Indian 
Muhammadan, however, does not follow this wise Oireciioii. 

t The Calcutta Ashrafy Is eqaal to £ 1*11 *8 and its {(Old Is botier than the Snslieh standard 
gold by 5 ab, in Iho onnee. Ity the regulaiiojt of May 1793 ti ahould wai^h 190 S94 grains Tree 
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round this pernicious social eN*il. During the marriage of his own children 
he presented in a silver tray natural betel leaves, betel nuts and Ashrafy not 
of gold hut of sugar. It was a brilliant idea and now Ashrafy instead of 
causing an anxious thought to the Kavay^t sheds a halo of sweetness over 
the whole function. 

After the tray bas gone round, betel leaves are served to the guests. 
Next sweet-scented flou'ers are thrown on the guests. Attar and rose-WTttcr 
are sprinkled on all and a rich feast ends the .Mangni (a petition or prayer for 
the marriage) ceremony. 

Bwiki 8ehetmc,~-Th6 Navayat marriage is spread over a whole month 
and sometimes be)‘ond a month. At the bride’s place, the function 
begins with a singular ceremony known as " Biviki Sehemic “ i. t. the 
invocation of a noble lady. The lad)* represents Fatima Tuauhra, the 
daughter of Prophet Muhammad. A select number of married ladies 
are invited. These should have married only once and should be persons 
of irreproachable character. If through some oversight there be any one 
whose character it not above rejwoech, she runs the fearful risk of being 
shown the door. Widows or often-married \s*oinen are not invited to take 
part in this function. The ladies come neatly dressed in saris, after 
having taken a bath especially for (he occasion. A room is dccentl)* 
laid out and the hostess invites each guest to take her seat. When 
they are all assembled, they all sit down. A few psalms are sung. A 
special preparation of sweets and that prepared in new pots is served. 
Between the psalms a piece of sweet-meat is eaten and Fatima Tuzuhra 
is invoked to bleas (he engaged couple. 

Biviki Seberaic was drst introduced b)* Ajodha Bai. the Rajaput queen 
of Emperor Jehangir Nur Jehan, it appears, was very jealous of the Rajput 
Queen who was reputed to be the most virtuous lady in tbe Emperor’s palace. 
Nur Jehan was a talented lady and widely read, while Queen Ajodha Bai was 
not so highly accomplished. She was dubbed by Nurjehan ’ D^ani' a term 
to signify ‘ rude rustic.* This nickname, it is said, used to crop up at all times 
and in all places as if purely by accident. Ajodha Bai was teased in so many 
trifling things that her very life w*as made a burden to her. She nursed her 
revenge in the secret of her bosom and worked out a scheme that would 
eff^vely sileace her tormentor and at the same time show the D^ccani was 
not so stupid as she was made ont to be. Her opportunity came and she 
took advantage of it. A wedding was announced in the Court circle. 
Ajodha Bai was selected to be the hosteds. She drew up her programme 
and one of the items included in it was a novel function termed " Biviki 
Sehemic." Every lad)* in tbe royal court was curious to know what it was 
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like. Wheil all the ladj' guests had assembled, Ajodha l^ai xsas seen 
stationed at the door of a room decked in right ros'al splendour- Just as the 
hour struck for the opening of the door the musical voice of Ajodha Bai was 
heard to say, ‘‘ Let honest wives and onlj' those who have married once 
enter-” There was a strange flutter which ended in Nur Jehan making a 
rather undignified exit. Emj>eror jehnngir was the second husband o! Nur 
Jehan! Blviki Sehemic was gone through with greai ^clat that day. At 
night when tilG guests had deiwrted. Nur Jehan paid a surprise visit to her 
cO'Queon Ajodha Bal and coinplimented her on the talent she had displayed 
in paying off old scores. It is said since that day the two Queens became 
great friends. Such is the romantic origin of Hiviki Sehemic. 

At the bridcgroom*s house there is no s^iccial function to inaugumte the 
vedding festivities. A fe.ist to the [loor and then to the guests ushers in the 
great day to come. 

/?tf^Aywg(r.-^Rathjuga is the next ceremony connected w'lth n Navayat 
w'cdding. This lasts three days and may even be prolonged for over a month. 
At both the pandals every successive night feasting and singing arc kept up 
until day*break. Ladies play an important part in prolonging this function 
owing to their aptitude for singing. It is mostly the nearest'relatives that 
come and they may do so even uninvited. 

Exchange 0 / garmnfx .—The wedding really commences with the 
exchange of garments between the parents of the )‘oung couple. The colour 
of the garments is a mixture of red and yellow. In some parts of India \^ith 
the customary* exchange of garment^ a ring, je>vels and other ornaments arc 
sent. The young man and the young lady first take a bath and then put on 
the new garments. It is customary to invite dose relativea for the function 
at which they are treated to a sumptuous dinner for three days—it might l>c 
prolonged to ten da}‘s—neither the bride nor the bridegroom is seen out of doors. 
The last day of seclusion, the bride takes an oil bath. She is then made to 
sit in the centre of the hall where the ladies form a circle round her and sing 
appropriate hymns. Mendhi (Lausonia incremis) a reddish substance is 
then applied to the nails of the bride. This function over, some garlands of 
flowers, perfumes, betel leaves, betel nuts, cardamoms, cloves, Jaipatri 
(mace) and a portion of the Mendhi applied to the bride's nails are placed in 
a tray and taken in procession to the panda! of the bridegroom, It is usual 
to have tom toms and a band in attendance. The bridegroom goes through 
precisely the same ceremony as the bride and solemnIj- takes his seat in the 
middle of the pandal. The Mend/it brought from the bride’s pandal is 
applied to his nails. Refreshments ace served to the guests and a present 
consisting of betel leaves perfumes, jewels, Jaipatri (mace) cloves etc., from the 
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bridegroom is taken in procession to the bride's place. This custom is 
simiUr to what is observed among Turks and Persians. 

ln\'itations to relatives and friends me sent hy the host for 
the nuptials. At about night-fall every one gets ready to take part in the 
Shabgust (procession at night) that starts from the pan dal of the bridegroom. 
The bridgegroom on a ricbly ca}>arisoned white horse is conspicuous in the 
procession that starts at midnight with tom-tom and band, fireworks and 
other devices * calculated to render the noise lx>th varied and deafening. In 
the early hour of the morning the t>arty is ushered into the ixindai irith 
unprecedented i>omp. Refreshments are served to all. At tho appointed 
hour the Kaxi .Sahch steps in and takes the place of honour betw een the host 
and the bridegroom. Two reliable men are selected as Vakils. They are to 
be the closest relatives of the bride, for, owing to strict Purdah sj^tem, none 
otliof is allowed to see her. Their duty is to interview the bride ns to her 
desire to marry the particular young man, Four more gentlemen are selected 
to be witnesses, two on the bride's part and two on the bridegroom's. The 
K«i Saheb asks the bridegroom if he is w illing to take the j^oung Indy as his 
wife. The question is repealed thrice and the bridegroom having answered 
in the affirmitive, the Vakils are commissioned to ask the same questions of 
the bride. The bride is usually seated behind a curtain near bj—The Vakils 
go within the screen and tho witnesses remain outside the screen to hear tho 
question and the answer. In Bhatkah the nuptials arc blessed In the mosque 
but the bride remains at home and the Vakils bring her consent. 

The Kari Saheb then asks the bridegroom whet amount of Mifier he has 
decided to settle on his wife. This Meher Is usually about 39 tolas of gold 
and IS paid at the lime of the nuptials or after the marriage. The wife is 
enueled to her Mtfier on her surviving her husband or when she is divorced. 
This over, the host solemnly hands over bis daughter to the bridegroom. 
The Kazi Saheb then says prayers and the nuptials ^re blessed, 

It IS after this ceremony that the bridegroom is taken inside the house 
and sees his bride for the first time. Though the custom is against the 
young man seeing his before his marriage and it might go hard against 

the girl and her family if it is known he has done so —yn occasionallj' a short 
interview does take place on the $!)•, Despite the terrors of custom, human 
nature will at times have its way. 


When the bridegroom comes inside, the ladies stand out of the way, but 
true to their nature, keep an eye on what is going on. He is conducted into 
the bride’s room and is requested to take his seat by her side. Some children 
and either the hostess or the eldest Udy in the famil)', not at .ill loth to be 
so honoured, sit near the couple. A beautifully embroidered silk veil, 
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richiv adorned with pearls and diamonds covers the face of the bride. The 
lady present gently lifts the veil and the yonng couple arc brought lace to 
face for the first time. The bridegroom then presents his bride with a je^^'el 
which is religiously preserved by the bride like the wedding ring of the 
Christians. A copy of the Qur'an is next ))laccd in the hands of the young 
husband. He reads a few psalms from the holy book while the young wife 
silently prays by herself. A dish of sugar candy is brought and the bride¬ 
groom takes u piece and places it in the mouth of his bride in token of bis 
union with her for life. 

The moment arrives for the wife to follow her husband. He stands up 
and n tray containing betel leaves, betel nuts, cardamiims, cloves, mace and 
some ornament is placed in his hands b}' his mother-in-law'. Then comes 
the time for parting betw'een the mother and the daughter, After a 
few' words of farewell and a plentiful shedding of tears the mother 
takes her daughter by the hand and hands her over to the bridegroom. 
She then retjuests him to take great care of her daughter. The bride* 
groom then actually lifts his bride ill his arms and carries her to the front 
door. The bride and the bridesmaids sit in a pfdanquin closed on all 
sides, The bridegroom mounts his steed and at about midnight the proces¬ 
sion starts amidst general rejoicings, for the pandnl uf the bridegroom. At 
about day break the procession is welcomed witludl oriental formalities at 
the latter pandal. The inother*in*Jaw receives her duughter*iu‘law formally. 
Refreshments are served and a great deal of charity is distributed to the poor. 
.A sumptuous dinner brings the day's festivities to a dose. The bride remains 
at her new home for the night. The coosumation of the marriage is known 
as /fAiVtofft- 

In Persia a difierent custom prevails. This is due to the Purdah system 
not being rigorously observed. After the nuptials are blessed by the Ka^i 
Saheb, the bridegroom with his party leaves the bride's pandal without seeing 
bis bride. The bride is made to lie on her bod and tw o or three ladies busy 
themselves decking her with ornaments, 1*'rom the crow'n of her head to the 
tip of her tee she is adorned ivith a variety of jcw'cls. After nightfall to the 
accompaniment of sky.rockets, lights and a band or two the bride is taken in 
procession to the bridegroom's pandal. Men walk in front and w-omen 
behind. A similar procession starts from the other pandal to meet the 
bride's party. Half way the two processions stop and a lady bold and 
mischiev'ous deputed for the purpose questions the father of the bridegroom 
w'hat presents he has decided to settle on his daughter-in-law'. He has to 
give a favourablu reply, else the bride is not allowed to proceed further. The 
same question is repeated tw ice or three times and a similar reply is given* 
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When it is tt few paces from tbp bridegroom’s panda the lady enquires of the 
bridegroom's father Vk'hether he ts prepared to gratify the heart's desire of his 
new daughter to have a good faithful servant for life. In answer to this 
question the bridegroom U fttTnaJJy dragged b>' hU companions and his 
father takes him to the bride and 8a>*s, “Salute j'our wife and lead her into 
your house". Once the bride ts taken inside the house, she relinquishes is 
hand and escapes in the crowd while bis mother chaperons her new 
daughter. 

In Arabia too the Purdah system is not very rigid. The young man 
selects his own partner. He has to make bis wishe known to his parents 
either personally or through a friend. If there is no objection on their part 
he marries the girl but should there be any he knows how to manage his 
af&ira despite the wishes of his parents. The nuptials are blessed by the 
Ksiei Saheb, a grand feast is given and the Nava>*at marriage in Arabia comes 
to a finish with very little of the show and circumstances attending similar 
events in India. 

To proceed.—Next day the new cou]4e is invited to the bride's house. 
To this function known as the Pasgust a few guests are invited. The third 
day the bride returns vHth her bridegroom to his house. She is given her 
Jehas (Konkani'Andifn) /, e., household furniture by her parents. Four da)‘s 
later tho couple have to answer a fresh invitation back» As the y^oung wife 
suru for her parent's house she receives a bangle (Iwnk4ni-/frt/r*(Pd from her 
father-in-law which she has to u'ear ibove her elbow. The>* return the same 
day. The next morning they are irtvited again. The bride suys at her 
parent's place now* continuously for forty da}*s or seven daj's at least. Every 
morning the husband returns to his bouse and in the evening at about 7 or £ 
a young man of a respectable family with the brother o^ the bride or any 
other close relative comes to the house of the bridegroom to invite him to a 
dinner. If this deputation consists of more men and is accompanied by 
plenty of torch lights it denotes the greater respecUbility of the parties. 
Dinner over, the bridegroom returns to his house. A similar inviution is 
extended to him again to pass the night with his bride. The last day of this 
period both the families meet at the brid^room’s house. A final feast 
is given in honour of the formal union of the two families. This day no 
formalities are observed. Every one is to conduct himself or herself as a 
member of one and the same family. They help one another to make the 
days gathering a perfect success. This gives a finishing touch to the 
marriage festivities. The bride Ukes her place as the housewife. Her 
mother-in-law takes her round through the house, tells her what her new 
duties are and formally installs her as one of the family. She is told what 
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he tastes, prejudices and wants of her husband are and is taught to conduct 
herself accoidiogJy. Tliia last function continues for a week or so and then 
the guests depart ono by one leaving the j'oung ho use* wife thoroughly 
conversant with the duties of her new state of life. Yet the echo of this 
wedding lingers on for a year longer. Evecy* Fridaj* and every Muslim 
festival da\' the daughter and theson*in-Iaw are invited home and though the 
custom prescribes that the daughter and thu husband should be invited home 
on all Mahomaden feasts even after the first anniversary of the v\*edding day, 
it IS not observed to the letter. 

In Bhatkal, Murdeshwar, hlanki, Valki and Eaindur Navayats follow* 
a different custom. After the marriage cermonica are over, it is usual for the 
bride to remain at her father's house till she is the mother of one or two 
children. In such cases the husband is invited every day to hi$ wife's place 
to pass his night there. Conser^uently the ceremonies that follow' the actual 
wedding take place at the young lady's home. 

The custom of constant Invitations to and fro as mentioned above is 
found in many other communities in India. The family tie Is so strong here 
that they cannot contemplate a sudden snapping of it with the coolness 
characteristic of people in Europe. This peculiar method is devised in order 
that the j'oung lady may gradually get accustomed to $eu less of her old home 
and more of her new and become gradually used to her new surroundings. 

Mother .—When the ^v^fc is about to become a mother for the first 
timu custom prescribes certain ceremonies to be observed. A short 
time before the fourth month of pregnancy ladies are Invited to come 
to the house. That day tho prospective mother is docked with 
Bowers. About the seventh month a general invitation is issued. Every 
one is expected to come in festive dress. The prospective mother is 
adorned with ornaments. A long veil of How’crs is let dosvn her head over 
her neck. The husband formally presents his faithful wife with a now sari, 
jewels and any other thing he likes. The ladies ^vho are about to be mothers 
are specially invited for this occasion. These sit in a linu with the prospect* 
ive mother in the centre. The lady guests then draw near nad into the 
folds of hur sari drop seven sorts of bow’ers, seven kinds of fruits. Mven 
varieties of vegetables, seven rupees or so\‘crcigns and seven betel leaves. 
Then raising their eyes on high whisper the prayer “Like unto the fold of 
your sari be the child in your womb full of months,” A procession next 
proceeds from her bouse to the house of her parents. It is usual to have a 
band plac ing during the procession. Here the guests ore given a splendid 
reception. About the ninth month women arc invited for a feast. 

The birth of the chihi.—VvhtD the child is born, it is placed in the hands 
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of the K&ti Sahob who praj s over it. The father draw's near the priest and 
puts some sugar candy into the mouth of the priest. This custom is said to 
have originated in the }‘ear 570 Hijra. 

On the sixth day after the birth of the child the paternal grandmother 
pays her ofiicial visit to her son's child. It is usual for her to give some 
presents to her daughtor-in*law and to her grandehild. 

On the seventsda}’ the child is given a shave. The hair is weighed against 
silver and gold and the whole thing is given to the barber as a present. If 
the child is a male, two goats are killed but if a girl only one and the meat is 
distributed to the [toot. The original custom wus to hand over the child to 
the poor that they might pfay over the child at their leisure but this proceed¬ 
ing was found inconvenient and the distribution of meat instead was 
substituted. The guests arc of course treated to a dinner this day. 

On the eleventh day the child is given a name. Small parcels of sugar- 
candy (Konkany : Alvis) are distributed among relatives and friends as a 
formal announcement of the child's birth. 

On the fortieth day the mother takes a bath. The child's paternal 
grandmother comes there with a cradle and baby's dresses. The next day 
the child is dressed and with all decorum placed in the cradle. The blessings 
■ of God Almighty, of the Prophet Muhammad and of the saintly ancestors of 
the family arc invoked on the child that it may grow in grace and in 
wisdom. 

On the first day of the sixth month the child is given a preparation of 
wheat-hour and milk. The aniversary of the birth day is kept up with a feast. 
When the child is four years, four months and four days old, it is dressed in 
new clothes. People are invited, The Kasi Saheb also comes and tcachen 
the child to utter publicly the word “ God". This is preliminary to the 
child's education which really commences in its sixth year, It is taught 
some truths taken from the Qur'an and from the Islamic Books before it is 
six years old. If the child is a girl, on her attaining the hfth year, ber ears 
and nose are pierced to put rings in them. In this cose the guests are 
mostly ladies. 

Before the bey attains his tu’elth year, he Is circumcised. The event is 
kept up with a feast. The day the boy gets over his pain, he is given a bath 
and is taken to the mosque to pray. A dinner brings the function to a 
close. 

mg i^There is just one interesting custom that has to be 
chronicled^the house-warming ceremony. When a newly built house fs 
ready, a day is set apart for Its formal occupation. In the night at about 8 
or 9 and at an auspicious moment a procession starts to the house. The 
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KaxI Saheb heads the procession with a lighted cocoamit oil-stand (Knn: 
lid#, in his hand. RehInd him walks the owner of the house neatly 

dressed with a lighted cocoaniit-oil hanging-lamp (Kan; After him 

come men walking in ranks of three or four abreast. A few paces 
come ladies headed by the mistress of the house. She carries in her 
hand a pot of milk, Her closest relative has n, round pot (Kan : 
full of chunam. Another relative carries a j)lnte of betel leaves, hetel nnts, 
Jaipatri, clovea and cardamums; a fourth ladj' a traj' of flowers, a 
fifth lady a dish of sweets prepared at home. The procession sioulj* 
proceeds to the new house praying and singing. When the)' are all 
inside the house, the Kasi Saheb says a fev\ prayers. The mistress 
of the house lights the fire in the kitchen. Milk is boiled end is 
allowed to run over into the fire. This is considered a good omen. Thiss 
over, the Kaai Ssheb and the men begin their praj-ors. The>' are pretty long. 
Then a dinner is served and the guests are given betel leaves to chew. They 
are next presented with flowers and perfumes. The house warming ceramonv 
is in vogue in Bhaikal, Murdeshwnr, Manki, Valki, Raindur, and other 
places. 

Table No, 1. 


1. NA?!aR-BIN'KANANA 


The descendents of •"Nayath 
Nayath are Nov'aj'ats 
of the 1st tribe. These 
left Medina in the 60th 
year of Hiaimh. This 
tribe is also known as 
Banunnaxar 


2. Malik 


3. Pehar The descendants of 

MnUk arc Navayaths of 

4. Ga n the 2nd tribe. These 

left Medina with the 1st 

5. Loe tribe in the year 60 

Hirrah/.e., about 642*3 
A. D, This tril>e is known 
ns Shaik Quraishi. 


6 , Kaab Saad 


Adi 

7. Marrah 

Kaab 11 

f 

Ravah 

1 

1 

8 . Kilab 

1 

9. Kusi 

[ 

Amir 

Karth 

1 

Khuafa 
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I 

Alan 

Nafiel 

I 

Khattab 

Omar 

Haisa 

HafM is the fourth mfe of the 
Prophet Muhamread. Omar is the 
2nd Khalifa ofter the Prophet. He 
it the founder of Law Courts and 
the Munshoor a sort of primitive 
Parliament. 

9. Kusi 

AbdubUea 


Asad 

I 

Kovailad 



10. Abdimanaf Abubakar 

I I 

21. Hasbim Aaiusha 

I I 

12. Abdul MuChalib Aauisha is the 

I third wife of the 

13. Abdulla Prophet Muham* 

I mad. Abubakar 

14. Muham mad, h the first Kha* 

li fa after the Pro- 
The Prophet pbet Muhammad. 


30. Abdimanaf 
Abdushans 
Ummiah 
AbiUus 

I 

AfTan 


•Khadija is the first wife of 
the Prophet. 


*Uiman 

* Usman is the 3rd Khalifa after 
the Prophet. 

Hashim 


Asad II Vahab 

1 I 

•Ummi Fatima “Amma 

*Umi Path ima is the mother of Ali. * Amina is the mother of the 

the son*in-law of the Prophet Prophet, 

and the 4th Khalifa alter the 
Prophet. 

12. Abdul Muttalib 


Ahitalib Abdulla 

*Ati Muhammad the Prophet 

*AU is the 4th Khalifa alter the Prophet. 
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Table No, S- 

The ft'ivee 0 / Muhammad the Prophet with their cfiildren. 

(1) Khadija (Vide table No. 1—9) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

n f i ^ i ^ ri 

s $ a d d d d 

Ka«im Yayyab Tabir Zainab Ruquifth UmmlkutlBOom Fatima Tuzuhre 
Sons 1, 2, 3 died when young. 

4th daughter Zainab was married to Abiloasa, a general. No issue. 

5th daughter Ruquiah was married to Usman the 3rd Khalifa. 
No issue. 

6 th daughter Ummikulsoom was married to Usman after the death 
of her sister Ruquiah. She had no issue. 

7th daughter Fatima Tuzurah uns married to Ali. the 4th Khalifa 
(see table No. 3,) 

(2) Unini Saudah, daughter of Zanmh of Qiiaraish family. She had 
no children. 

(3) Aaisha—Vide table No. 1—6. She had no children. 

(4) Hafsa—Vide table No. 1—6. She had no children. 

(5) Ztinab, daughter of Khuzaima. a leader of Quraish family. He 
was a relative of the Prophet. She had no children. 

(6) Ummb Salima, daughter of Abi Ummiah of Quraish family. She 
had no children. 

(7) Ummi Zeinab, daughter of .Hajesh. She was known among the 
Quraishis as the " Mother of Quraishis.*’ She had no children. 

(8) Juvairiah, daughter of Haris of the Quraish family. She had no 
children. 

(9) Ummi Habibah, daughter of Abi Sufyan, a Quraish general. She 
had no children. 

(10) Safya, daughter of Hai)'C. She had no children. 

(11) Maimoonah, daughter of Harisulilahiyah, a famous Arabian. She 
had no children. 

(13) Maryah of Kabtis Family. She was given as a present to the 
Prophet by Makooquis, the king of Alexandria. Such presents were con* 
sidered the best ones during those days. She had one son Ibrahim, who 
died 3 ’ouQg. 
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Table No. 3. 


14. Prophet Muhammad. 

I 

FatiiDa'tuaubra married to AJi, 

(1) (2) 

I-^- 

•Imam Haasan Imam Hussoia 

*Imam Hassan was poisoned by 
Yaaid. His desceodaats are 
tbe Sayeds. No Navayat is 
found among hU descendants. 


_ 

ImamMohisin (He, 
died very young. 


( 2 ) 

Imam Hussain married to Shaharbcnu* 

I 

I mam*£ainu Na* Udien 

I 

ImtJD Baqoar 
Imam JaSer Sadique 
S&yad Mahomed 
Sayed Abdulla of Vayath 
Sayed Abdul Rablman Vayathy 


Bmperora of Peraia 


Nawsheruan 

I 

Hurmoos 

I 

Kusroo Pum&iz 

I 

Sliabriyar 

• I 

Yasdijird 

* Shaharbanu 


Sayed Abdulla of Vayatb was tbe leader of tbe Navayath s. He died at 
Vayath, a village near Bagdad. His son Saj-ed Abdulrahiman Vayathy was 
the last leader of the Navayaths. He died at Basrah in 752 Hirra or about 
1344 A. D. His descendants are Sayeds belonging to tbe 3rd tribe of 
the Navayaths. 


THE NOMADS IN INDIA—III 
(A Study of Turkish Rule in India) 
By Prop. M. Rathnaswami, m.a. 
(Concluded frotn the hit Number,) 


Family and Social Life. 

Since all parts of life hold together, the features of one we shall hnd in 
another. Public and social life are developments of private life and condi* 
tioned hy it. The state is after all a growth and extension of the family and 
the character of the social and political life of a country takes body and 
colour from the private life of the nation. The restlessness, incompleteness 
and crudeness of the public life of the Turks in India are to he found also in 
their homes. Their houses, as of all nomads, were resting places rather than 
homes, They were not the things of beauty and comfort that they are among 
more settled and more civilised peoples. Very fe\s' houses even of the 
mansubdars and Omrahs of the Great Mogul were built entirely of brick or 
stone, while the vast majority of the houses were very small, built of mud 
and thatched with straw. The interior of the houses even of the nobles 
corresponded in its simplicity and bareness to their external architecture, 
There were neither chairs nor tables nor separate rooms for the different 
uses of domestic life. The only furniture in the chief room was a cotton 
mattress over which a hne white cloth was spreud during the hot weather 
and a silk carpet in the cold. Cushions scattered all about the floor of the 
room completed the appointments. Meals were served on a table cloth spread 
upon the floor. The same room served as living room by day and as bed room 
by night. The appointments of a mediaeval Muhammadan house were in fact 
the simple appointments of a tent, the original home of the nomad. In fact, 
the tent, the first living place of the nomad, has laid its impress even on his 
domestic life. Even in Mogul times the Omrahs and other noblemen used 
to spend a great part of the year, except the wet weather, in tents, moving 
thorn from place to place. The life of the Turks in India has always been 
the simple, picnic'like camp life that suits the wandering life of the nomad. 
They did not cumber themselves with the conveniences of civilisation. They 
were not used to sit on chairs but on the floor, on carpets, with pillows or 
cushions to lean on and ate not at a table but on the floor just as one would 
at a picnic. And the habit of men eating from one common plate or dish, 
however disagreeable to sophisticated tastes, was natural io the midst of the 
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equality and fraternity of nomads. The seduded zenana Ufe of Muha.mmadan 
women may aJso be interpreted as a result of life in tents. When all the 
privacy that men could obtain was the insecure and incomplete privacy of the 
tent, it was only natural and necessary that woman should be covered and 
hidden as much as possible, her veiled, and her corner in the tent 
screened from the rest of it by curtains or purdahs. 

The influence of the tent hunf over even the palaces of the Moful 
Padshahs. The visitor to the palaces of the Great Mo^l at Delhi, Afra or 
Fatehpur Sikri must be struck by the quaint simplicity of the rooms and of 
their appointments. One room tike another, the private apartments of the 
same nature, if not of the same dimensions and magnificence as the public 
balls, the rooms like the court>tirds but for the rooh over the former, and the 
fountains in the latter—one wmidcn whal kind of homes these were in which 
Che Moful Padshihs lived, and what kind of privacy they could have obtained 
in them. The furniture was composed of the divan, and the pillows and 
cushions of the nomad’s tent, only more costly. Their durbar halls, w'ith 
their flat ceilings, tbdr pote'like pillars and their arches which look like 
hangings in stone or marble, resembk nothing so much as that ceremonial 
tent the shamiana. The throne of (he Padshah wus not strictly speaking a 
throne but a settee or sofa in stone or marble, on which the Padshah squatted 
or reposed. In the Agra palace there is a huge stone bath placed plump in 
the middle of a public court)*ard and open to the sky. in which the Padshah 
is said to have performed his ablutions—as Me might under the fly of a tent. 
The Gosal Khanaah was also the room of private audience. The 
bathrooms that we find in tbe palaces wen probably meant only for the 
elaborate Turkish bath. The cwly rooms which seem to have enjo^'ed any 
privacy were the apartments of the women. The amount of open space in the 
shape of coQrt>‘ards tod quadrangles makes us wonder whether after all the 
rooms were not mere appendages to them. As in the inner appointments 
and build of the rooms the simplicity of the tent was imitated, so in the 
arrangement of the various buildings within (he palace tbe dispositions of a 
camp may be detected. The camp ha stars intruded into tbe palaces at Agra 
or Delhi. Shamianas and tents were pitched in various parts of tbe pal^e 
precincts for tbe accommodation of nobles and officials. Tbe very staUes at 
Fatehpur Sikri are placed in the palace itself and form its largest quadrangle. 
In outward appearance as well as in inteinaj arrangements the palaces of the 
Mcgulsare tents or camps in stone. 

Not only in the exteraal arrangement but in the internal government of 
the Mogul’s dweUing place were the insecurity and confusion of the nomadic 
life in tents illustrated. The women indeed were kept in tbe strait path of 
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virtue by the surveillance oi eunuchs. But the rest of the house seems to 
have got on somehow. One of the strangest features of Turkish domestic 
life was the haphazard way in which children v>*ere brought up. Parents 
seemed to conduct themselves towards their children on the hypothesis that 
it was impossible and useless for them to try to form the character of their 
children. Mahmud of Ghasni’s surprising opinion that sons are not w'crih 
the parent’s finger and that if on the contrary any son should be found who 
was worth {he parent’s care he would be one of the marvels and wonders of 
the time was at least the silent conviction of many of the Turkish Sultans. 
Very few* of them placed an>' trust In their children. The education that 
they imparted to them was mainly military and literary instruction. Eveu 
the best of them would not subject their son's characters to the beneficial 
influences of discipline. Akbar resented the adverse reports seixt by Abul 
Faml against his son Salim and punished the honest tutor by relieving him 
of his offices and honours. 

From the houses, the influence of the tent end the camp spread to the 
towns and cities of the Turks. Delhi and Agra when Bernier visited them 
looked like camps, only their lodgings and accommodations were not a little 
superior to those found in the camps of armies. The fort at one end with 
the Sultan's palace in it and commanding the rest of the city, two principal 
streets crossing each other In front of the palace, in one of w'hich was placed 
the city ba 2 nar, the Jama Mosjld the chief mosque of the city—these were 
the principal features of either capital of the Moguls. Another important 
centre of the life of the city was that place so necessary to the wandering 
nomad, the Sarai, half hotel, half warehouse, and a meeting place for the 
merchants and traders brought by the lure of gain to the capital. But 
besides these public buildings and the houses of a lew* nobles, the greatei*' 
cities of Mogul India were very mean places. In Agra, Delhi, Rurlmnpur, 
Ajmere, the houses of others than the Sultan and the wealthiest nobles w*ere 
built of mud or clay not one as large as a cottage in the Hounslow Heath oi 
Sir T- Roe’s time. 

In towns and cities the socisl instincts of man arc given a scope which 
they do not get In the country side. But it is found that the simpler the 
society the less opportunities there are for realising them. Homadic society 
is indeed held together by the love of an artless freedom and by* an equality 
of wealth or rather of poverty; but it is too simple to give birth to those 
institutions which give body and strength to the sociability of man. And 
how little an idea unrealised In institutions can help to preserve the unity or 
enliven the social life of a people is shown by the frail bond of union that 
held Muhammadan society and by the dull monotony of the lives led by the 
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Muhammadans in mediaeval India. The unity of Muhammadan society was 
founded on the equality preached by Islam and on the reminiscences of its 
ancieot history in the plains of Central Asia. But it was brought home Co 
the Muhammadans and translated into practice only on a few, more or less 
formal occasions, at pnytrs in the mosque, at the feasts or banquets on the 
occasion of marriages, and at the none too frequent religious festivals of 
Islam. The unity and solidarity of the pe^le were not instilled into them 
and did not become port of their very* lives, because they Mere not presented 
to them in concrete institutions, like the guilds and m)*sCerie3 of the middle 
ages. It was a frail thread that kept the Muhammadans in India together. 
Although the .Shiite heresy did not obtain a stronghold in northern India as 
it did in the Delchan.. yet there were dissensions among the Sunnis them* 
selves. Toe Afghan, the Mogul, the Deccani, the Persian, the Gujarat 
Muhammadans were jealous of one another and found it difficult to conlesce 
with one another. The caste s>*stem of the Hindus laid its hands even upon 
the Muhammadans. When Manucci visited India he found that Pathans 
would not intermarry with Moguls. And Akhar, prompted probably by the 
instinct of self*preservation. is said to have ^ueathed to bis descendants 
the policy that Pathans should not be appointed governors, and should not 
receive more than 4.CK>,000 rupees a year, and should be employed only as 
soldiers. Not the lease of tbe causes of the impermanence and viciisitudes 
of so many of the Muhammadan d)*Qesties vms the lack of a practical and real 
aolidnrity among the classes • of Muhammadan Society. The Afghan Khiljis 
overthrew the Slave d)-nasty of Turks. The Arab Say ids of the 15th 
century had to give way before an A^han Um'dy the Lodis, and tbe Lodia, 
unsupported b>' other Afghans, were overthrown by Dabae and his Moguls. 
Sher Shah the greatest of the Afghan, if not the greatest of all the Moslem 
rulers of India, had to fight an uphill fight against tbe enmity of the Lohani 
Afghans and the Moguls. The unity of Muhammadan society did not go far 
enough and deep enough. It was too simple to last long. The real union of 
a soaety or of a polity is the uniMi of complexities, not the union of 
simplicity which goes down like a house of <ards before the shock of 
a breath of wind. 

Industry and Commerce. 

It would hardly be fair to expect much industrial activity among the 
Turkish ruling race. The business of war and government absorbed the lives 
of most of them. And for the rest tbe limitations of nomadic society were a 
permanent bar to their cultivation of industries. Muhammadan society had 
not that division of classes and of bbour which is so necessary for industrial 
progress. It had not even the iron-bound organisation which in a neighbouring 
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society and a surrounding civilisation made some industrial activity, 
albeit of a stereotyped nature, possible. Muhammadan society was too 
simple for industrial activity. The nomadic contempt for a settled and 
laborious life and the contempt of a military caste for manual labour 
also helped to the neglect of industry among Muhammadans. Most of 
the industries which made the manufaaures of India famous in the 
markets of Mediaeval and Renaissance Europe were in the hands of 
the native Hindus. The muslins of Dacca, the shawls of Kashmir, the 
embroideries of Delhi and Agra were mostly made by Hindus. But 
even they had to fight against odds. The absolute despotism of the 
Delhi Sultans which gave individual property so precarious & tenure 
made industrial progress difficult if not impossible- The right to all 
property of the Delhi Padhshah, and, when his power weakened of the 
provincial satraps, strangled agriculture und emasculated industry, Artisans 
and manufacturers were conspicuous by tbeir absence at Delhi nnd Agra 
in the time of the Great Mogul, The i>atroneRe of the Delhi court 
was a powerful incentive to industry but the very dependence of 
industries on the Mogul courts proved in the long run to be adisservice 
to them, because os soon as their only patron the Mogul court decayed 
they also were killed, The volume of industry depends on the continuous 
and wide-spread demand of the many, not on the concentrated demand 
of a few. It was not Lancashire or the East India Company so much 
as the decay and ruin of the Mogul courts that killed the Dacca muslms. 
There was however one industry* in which the Muhammadans of those 
times excelled, and that was the carrying tnide, But it was the non- 
Turkish Muhammadans that devoted themselves to it. The horses of 
Turkestan, the plums of Bokhara,* the melons of Badakshan and the 
grapes of Kabul were brought to the Mogul cities, mainly by Afghan 
caravans. And the sea-borne trade of India with the West as w'ell as with 
the Far East was in the hands of Arab traders before the Portuguese came to 
oust them from the seas. If in the market places of mediaeval Bruges, 
Augsburg or the Hansa towns or in the marls of Venice and Constantinople 
the silks, cottons, and pepper of India were to be found it was chieAy due to 
those intrepid nomads of the sea, the Arab sailors and traders of Turkish 
India. The life of the sailor and the carrier is so akin to that of the nomad 
that it is not surprising to see the Muhammadans of that period pla)'ing a 
large part in the naval and maritime activity of those times. The naval 
prowess of the Arab sailor was acknowledged in victory and in defeat by the 
pirates of the w'cst coast as well by his supplanters the Portuguese, The 
patronage extended to sailors and traders by the Ahmedabad Sultans of 
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Gujarat juatiA«d tbeir title of lords of the see. Naval administratioi* indeed 
formed an important branch of Akbar*s govemineoti but the naval actions of 
the Moguls were mostly river engagements. Aurungsib indeed was of 
opinion that the sea was no stage for the activity of bis people. But even 
here in matters of commerce and trade we see the casualness of Turkish rule. 
While in theory a general commercial tolerance was preferred and Armans or 
permits to trade were given for the mere asking, in practice individual 
foreign traders had to hnbe their way to markets and the right to buy and 
sell. The Delhi Sultans would not declare themselves mtber for a frankly 
downright barring and bolting against foreign traders or for a thorough going and 
practical freedom of trade which aould be respected by governors as well as by 
subjects. Here again as in the rest of their administration they spent the 
days of their rule letting ** 1 dare not " s^ait upon " I would." 

Art. 

No port of a people’s activity springs more directly from its life than its 
art. And of all the arts that which is the most intimately connected with 
life and the most jwfoundly modified by it is arcbicecture. As the late 
Mr. March Phillips said "Architecture is life's ONS*n art, that art which life 
pours itself into most freely, the art therefore which holds most life and from 
which most life can be extracted.” If that is so and unless the architecture 
of a people is only the pla>thlng of its idle hour, it must be so, one must 
expect to find in Moslem architecture in India a true and faithful expression 
of the thoughts and ideals of the men who built it or rather who caused it to 
be built. For it w'as Hindu masons and Hindu architects that built the 
mosques, the forts and the palaces of the Turkish rulers of Delhi. But 
though the hands that built were Hindu the minds that designed were 
Turkish. The strength, the finish, the success we owe to the Hindu. It is in 
the conception and the design that Moslem architecture was Turkish. And in 
judging this architecture wt must lay stress on the idea aad not on the way 
in which it was carried out. In its idea Moslem architecture bears the marks 
of the nomadic origin of (he men w ho ordered it to be built Here also the 
tent, that absolute necessary in the life of the nomad, has impressed its 
infiueuce and given him most of his princip*] architectural ideas. The 
Moslem cupola seems to be a replica in stone of the peculiar Turkoman tent. 

In fact some of the domes of mosques or tombs in Turkestan bear out this 
resemblance much more faithfully than the finished bulbous ones of Mogul 
architecture. The shamiana, we said, vras copied io the durbar ball of the 
palace of the Moguls. It has also been reproduced in their mosques. As the 
visitor to the famous Jama ucasjid at Delhi stands within its capacious quadran¬ 
gle and turns his e>TS5 towards the central part of the mosque, the place of prayer, 
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be U struck by the resemblaiice of the latter to a shamiaiia. The flat roof, the 

domes being just put upon it a/id semng a decomth^e rather ihun a construc¬ 
tional purpose, because instead of supporting the roof they are supported hs* it, 
the minarets corresjiondmg to the corner iwles.nnd its piUars within supporting 
the flat roof as if the>* were so many tent poles lead to that impression. And 
turning around the mosque ho maybe reminded of that other necessity of nomad 
life the semi. The large square with co%«crod arcaded sides seems to be a 
copy of the hostel to uhich the nomadic tm\-cllcr wends liis way u ith his 
camels and goods wliere lio plumps them down in the middle and takes liis 
rest. Apart from the influence of the tent, there are other features of 
nomadic primitiveness reprcnluccd in Indian moslem architecture. The 
writings which spread themselves on the ualls and arches of the Moslem 
buildings and which produce a grittish cfTcct upon tlic feelings of tlic bclioldor 
resemble nothing so much aa the scrawling of a child or of a vandal. Tlie 
pierced Saracenic arches, seem to he, as Mr. March Phillips pointed out, 
matter on « hich the rcstlcMncss of the nomadic fanev has been allowed to 
play mther than subserving anj- real strucfuitil or *archjtcctiiml purpose. 
Those gay, laughing arches do not pretend to ofler a resistance to the various 
thrusts and pmssurcs which uefeh upon them. Most of them instead of 
being supjiorts to a utiII or a roof arc in fact supported by the latter. Instead 
of replacing lintels, these arches, without shame stand under them, There¬ 
fore the)' could he as marry and as fantastic as the childish fancies of 
thaiT builders could make them. It may be an impious sacrilege to 
eriticise theTaj, bui«onc may be allowed to question its architectural merit? 
In the Taj, ns in most Mogul buildings wc find recesses that arc not recesses, 
pi tiara that do not support an3thing in particular, pavilions which it would 
require wings to get to, arches which arc not arches, or arches within arclios, 
and a glorious confusion lietwceii the Hindu and Moslem elements—in a 
word, decoration and ornament rather than nrcliitccture. The Tnj mnv 
a gem or jewel in marble, but it certainly is not great architecture. The 
impression that wc get from looking at the great buildings of cither the 
Moguls or the Pathans is one of vastness, wealth of ornament, and riot 
of decoration rather than of architectural harmony or beauty. They strike 
one as being the toj's of a child or of a wealthy barhaiiaii rather than 
expressions of great ideals in architecture. 

Religion. 

The Turkish miners and rulers of India w'ere In their civilisation 
nomadic, but by religion Muhammadan. And as religion exercises a great 
influence over the private and public life of iieoplc, it liehoves us to examine 
and^estimate the social afid political influence of Islam upon itsadherents who 


were the rulers of India. The Quc’nn is for all followers of Uhm not only 
their sacred scriptures but their Itw books. And the influence of Islam upon 
the nomadic peoples who exchanged it for their natural religion, probably 
Shamanism, wfis decidedly beneficial. The unlimited concubinage of the 
nomad >ras restricted by Muhammad to ft legal polygamy of only four w ives. 
Marriage with slaves was prohibited and onlj' n free woman could be a legnl 
wife, Thus the emancipation of slaves had a powerful motive to quicken it. 
Private succession was introduced and regulated - Tlic despotic 
claims of the nomadic ruler over private property were checked )yy 
the institution of the famous Wakfa which were religious or public 
endowments free from the sequestrating harids of the civil ruler. The 
civil and criminal procedure which we find among Muhammadan peoples 
and the institution of special judicial officers like the Kasis were the temporal 
gifts of Islam to its converts. Private revenge and self help and club law, 
Islam attempted to replace bj* an organised judicial procedure and legal 
punishments. The political despotism of the supreme civil ruler was 
checked by certain powers of the spiritual Head, as bj* those of the Shclk-Ul- 
Islam in Turkey. The Qur’an familiarised its nomadic followers with 
superior legal ideas and practices, brought them into contact with other 
peoples and other civilisations, and helped to increase their material prosperity, 
n intensified, if it did not create, a feeling of equality among all its followers. 
The slave could not be treated as a mere chattel if he embraced the faith of 
his master. And many a Muhammadan slave has risen to empire in India, as 
in Eg)'pt or Turkey, Almsgiving is one of the finest <>recopt$ enjoined by 
the Qur’an and Muhammad imparted to charity all the force of law-. The fifth 
part of booty taken in wars of religion wtis set apart for the succour of the 
poor, the orphan and the traveller. The hospitals, caravenserals and schools 
strewed all over Muhammadan India were the fine fruits of Islam, War itself 
the moat pervasive feature of the nomadic* State was sanctified and purified 
by being given the conversion to Islam as its object. Military conquest was 
raised to the dignity of a religious propaganda, Even in actual warfare the 
usages of nomadic peoples were softened. War to the knife was restricted 
only to idolaters. Mor was Islam or death the only allernative offered b>’ 
the conquering Muhammadan. The enemies of Islam were allowed one of 
three things: if they embraced the religion of the victor they were at once 
admitted to all the privileges of a Muhammadan ; if they refused to he 
converted but agreed to be loyal subjects, they had to pay a tribute on which 
condition they were allowed the free use of their religion and their law ; 
if the)' were, how'cver, rash enough to tempt the luck of battle, the women 
and the children were made captives and the men taken w'ith arms in their 
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hands were put to death. In almost every branch of life Islam has affected 
the nomadic peoples who were converted to it, and has exercised upon them 
nothing but a beneficial influence. But the Impartial student of history, as 
he surveys the political and social services of Islam to its converts cannot 
help exclaiming: ‘So much, and yet so little.’ The changes which it 
introduced into the lives of the nomads- were changes in degree rather than 
in kind. And being a religion of the Book it has stereotyped political and 
social practices which may have survived their time and genuration and their 
temporal worth and utility, Islam no doubt bridled the concubinage of the 
nomad but it did not take the tremendous step from polygamy to monogamy. 
The numbing fatalism of the arid and monotonous life of the nomad has 
received all the force and sanctity of n religious dogma. The passion for war 
and the contempt for manual labour, especially agriculture, have not been 
modiOud by Islam. The fact of the matter seems to be that Islam although 
much superior to the bundle of beliefs and ideas which \s*cre the portion of 
the nomad and therefore of immense benefit to him did not differ from them 
in kind but only in degree. It wasdiRerent, but not fundamentally different, 
from the natural religion of the nomad. It was therefore eminently suited to 
him. The tremendous success of Islam among nomadic peoples, compared 
with the relative failure of Buddhism or Christianity,among (hem seems to 
point to this conclusion. The very success of Islam seems to reveal its 
limitations. 

However that may be, the Turkish invaders and rulers of India, although 
Muhammadans to a man, seem to have been indifferent followers of Islam. 
They do not seem to have been imbued with that thorough^going belief in 
the tenets of Islam which distinguished the Arabs of history. It was perhaps 
because they had been converted not in the hey-day of Islamic expansion but 
in its middle-nged languor. But whatever the reason, the Turkish hold on 
Islam in India was slight. Practices and habits thoroughly opposed to the 
injunctions of Islam were popular among chu Turkish rulers in India. The 
superstition of the surrounding Hindus rook hold of them. Even the 
orthodox Aurungsib offered victims and hung written papers on the heads of 
elephants and horses for luck and invoked the aid of astrologers. Wine 
drinking w-as an ancestral habit which tyrannised over many a pious 
Muhammadan in Turkish Indin. Babar, indeed, is distinguished in history as 
a toper among kings and a king among topers. But he was only one of 
many- Mahmud of Ghazmi, Sabkatgin, Allaudin, Firozshah. Jahangir were 
as great bibblers as Babar- Even Akbar, as Mr. Vincent Smith emphasises, 
was a great drinker of wine, allowed wine to be drunk by Muhammadans as a 
tonic or if prescribed by doctors, and even permitted a slate public house to 
be established near his palace. 


Many of the Turkish rulers wore not only deficient in the practice of 
their religion but Seemed to be lacking in belief in the very fundamentals of 
Islam. That sword*like formula '' There is no God but Allah, and Mahmud 
is his ])rophct,” did not alwaj'S receive ready credence among the Sultans of- 
Delhi. The deism and rationalism of Akbar have received a great deal of 
notice from historians. But as thece were brave men before /^amemnon so 
there wore on the Delhi masnad rational Stic and un*Islamic Padshahs 
before Akbar. Hu was not the first or the only Delhi Sultan to think of 
establishing a new creed. Allaudin anticipated him in that distinction. 
Thu Khilji Sultan was convinced that, if he was so inclined> he could with tho 
help of four friends establish a new religion and on this subject be used to 
talk in his wine parties, and consult privately with his nobles, just as in later 
times Akbar iis^d to do in the Ibadat Khana at Patch pur Sikri. An anecdote 
related of Humayun shows him to have been an indiflcrcnt Muhammadan. As 
this emperor was once riding with his brother, they saw a dog defiling a 
Muhammadan tomb upon which the brother piously observed that the man 
buried there had been a notorious heretic. Yes*' replied Humayun “and 
the heart of a dog represents orthodoxy." According to C. T. CatroQ 
Humayun is said to have been found assisting at Hindu religious ceremonies 
and at wtirship of the sun. Akbar in his tolerant indifierentism was only 
reverting to type. In his orgy of religious worship he w^as only going back 
to the practicos of his Mongol ancestors in whose palaces fetish*worshipping 
Shamanists, Buddhistic Bonzes Muhammadan imams and Nestorian priests 
tumbled over one another in ministering to the (^ueer religious appetiies of' 
those children in emotions, the Khans of Tartary. Chengis Khan was S4 
tolerant as Akbar. 

Tha Cult of Akbar. 

If even in his attitude to religion, Akbar must share the palm of 
pre*eminence \Yith others of his own race and creed, it is time, W'e think, he 
w'as shown bis plnct in history. This docs not mean that we are going to 
deny his greatnt.'SS as a king or as a man. All that we contend for is that 
this gruiitmess should be classified and defined. As the nomadic ruler of a 
nomadic State Akbnr was great. He w^as great as Chengiz Khan svas greaL 
In nothing that he did, do we find him rise above the limitations of his race 
and cmlisaiion. All his odnunislratlvc reforms w’era only improvements 
to smoothun the working of machincrj* which he had inherited from his 
predecessors. In his much-beioved land reforms he only devised better 
means of collecting rents from the tenants of the State. He had neither the 
Nsisdom nor the courage to spurn out the theory of ihe Stale being the owner 
of all land and set up again the old Hindu theory of private property in Ian dr 
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His settlements of newly conquered provinces were as precarious and as 
ineffective as those of others of his djuasty. His discovery that loyalty and 
discipline in the government could be ejected by a system of marriages was 
as naive as it was useless. How then uaa Akbar great ? Can he be said to 
be in a class apaft from men like Shcr Shah or I'iroi: Shah ! He was greater 
than cither of them only in the number and not in the uatnro of his 
successes. To compare him therefore with his great Hnropean contemporaries 
Elizabeth and Henry IV, as some historians have done, is to betray our 
ignorance of history' and our inability to distinguish between civilisations. 

But to deline or classify Akbar's ^mc in history is not to explain it. 
How is it that he alone among the Delhi Sultans has been given the title of 
Greati in spite of the fact that there were men before him as great as he, and 
that he w'as nothing unique among them? If it is true, as w'e contend, that 
Akbar was not unique among the Muhammadan rulers of Hindustan, how are 
we to account for the historical tradition that has nourished through the 
centuries the flame of his reputation. Tradition, although it may exaggerate, 
seldom tells lies. If Akl>ar is not great why is he colled tho Great ? Of 
this historical mj’Stcryi of this disproportion between bit achievements and 
his fame wc offer an explanation w'hich mO}' be only a part of the explanat¬ 
ion. In the first place, Akbar has been very fortunate in his reporters. 
Enemy as well as friend has left us full accounts of him. While native ehron* 
iclers blssoncd forth his deeds in India, European travellers and missionaries 
like Du Jarrie spread the fame of his reign in Europe. Especially in an 
age bleeding from the wounds of religious ^vArs, the news of a king in 
the Esst noted for his toleration of nil religions and sects must have created 
an impression of his general greatness and goodness as a man and as a king 
which in the course of time swelled into a tradition. Distance and super* 
ffcial know'ledge likened him to one of their own great sovereigns. And the 
philosophers of the 18th century in Pnuicc disgusted with the religious 
tyranny of their own country must have turned with a sigh of relief and 
longing to the tale of a prince who unlike their own Louis XIV tolerated even 
atheism and unbelief. It has always been a iitemry tradition among 
Europeans to praise the tolerance and general statesmanship of Akbar 
at the expense of the other Delhi Sultans. For the present generation, of 
English speaking people one of the finest poems of Tenny'son has strengthened 
and consecrated this tradition. And the latest biography of Akbar—where the 
dry*light of Mr. Vincent Smith's research boats with an almost blinding 
fierceness, in spite of much discounting of Akbnr's character as a man. serves 
only to strengthen the impression of his unique greatness as a statesman. It 
is hoped that the facts brought into prominence by u$ will help tow'eaken 
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the strength of this unbistorical traditi«)- To reduce AJcbar's.fame to its 
proper proportions is rcqaircd no less in justice to his great predecessors 
than in justice to himself. For it is to be feared that if this apotheosis of 
Akbar continues the inevitable reaction will set in, and a time may come 
when bis greatness will be underestimated as it is certainly overestimated at 
the present moment, ft is not that we are tired of hearing Aristides called 
the just, but we should like to be sure that be is just. 

Conclusion. 

The value of any sodet>% rel^ion or civilisation must be measured by its 
highest products. A tree mast be judged by its fruits, that is by the best of 
them. To display the wickedness of the worst and explain away the virtues 
of the best is the conduct of a “ hanging judge.*’ A critic will judge the 
value of an institutioa by its highest achievements. We must judge the 
political value of Turkish rule in India by the successes of the greater Sultans 
of Delhi, not by the failnres of the worst. And judging that rule by the 
work of men like AUaudin, Firos Shah, Sher Shah, Akbar, and Aurung^ib 
we must pronounce it to have been a ^ure« None of these men succeeded 
in bringing about wbatis absolacely essential to the existence of a State, a 
strong, stable government, guaranteeing the irreducible minimum rights of 
life and property. Much has been talked of the peace and stability of Akbar's 
reign. But w’bat, as a matter of ^t, do we And when we turn to the 
chronicles of his time ? He wages a number of wars and expeditions. But 
to what do they lead ? He conquers Gujarat and turns to Bengal and he finds 
that Gujarat revolts as soon as be turns bis back on it. He makes the Rajahs 
of Khandesh and Berar bis tributaries, but '* their tribute was inter* 
mitten t and their fealty barely nominal”. Udai Singb, the Ran a of 
Udepur, was defeated, but his soo Pratap Singh for a quarter of 
a century kept Akbar at bay, and in the end after so much effort, the 
conquest of Rajpatana had to be abandoned. He defeats Ba^ Bahadur 
of Malwa, and turns his attention to Jauupur, but Baz Bahadur soon shows 
that he is very* much alive and is restored to his rule, and Malwa has ooce 
more to be conquered. His conquests in the Dekhan and elsewhere bad to 
be repeated all over again by bis successors. It is not that we are finding 
fault with Akbar for not conquering the whole of India, or the whole of 
Northern India. We are blaming him for not otganising the administration 
of whatever he conquered in such a manner that his successors would, by 
using bis l^acy as a base and by foUowiog bis methods and rules, go on to 
conquer and organise further aAeld. There was nothing in his administration 
that contained principles, ncw’cr and belter than those of his predecessors 
w*hich vypold lay the foundations of a strong and stable gov^ment. * His 
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political genius did not rise above the sacrapia] form of government. If he 
had conquered only what ^K*e might caJI the ** home provinces ” and given 
them the bencht of a strong, insbtent. centralised administration with strong 
and efficient central courts and bureaux, his title to fame would be much 
greater than even his culc^ists have dreamt of. But he was satisfied n*ith 
the vulgar, nomadic ambition of spreading himself on the map of Indio. 
He followed the line of leist resistance, and the line of least resistance 
suiiilowed him and his successors. We are not comparing him, as some of his 
eulogists have, to Elizabeth or Hcniy IV. We ^^'Ould not compare him even 
to founders of politics like William the Conqueror or Stephen of Hungary*. 
But surely, if his claim to the title of Great is to be made good, we have a 
hght to compare him to at least statesmen of the class to which the latter 
belong and see how he bears tbe test. And we say Akbar cannot stand the 
test of even such a comparison. The wars waged by William the Con<)Uoror 
and his successors had a definite result which is immeasurably superior to 
that achieved by Akbar or indeed by the whole line of Delhi Sultans. Other 
ages than the Muhammadan era in Indian bistMy have been as full of wars. 
In the history of the Homan Republic the Temple of Janus was indeed rarely 
closed. But for these five hundred )'ears or so of there was something 
to show In the end—the pditical organisation of Italy and the majesty of 
Roman Law. Was anything similar achiev’ed by* Turkish rule in India? 

The reader of the chronicles of Muhammadan rule, contained in the volu¬ 
mes of Elliott and Dowson, soon comes to «*eaiy of the wars and expeditions, 
inNosions, and rebellions, that seem to form the staple of their story*. It 
is only hero nnd there, at very long intervals, as oases in the desert, that one 
comes upon some information about the government, or the la\rs, or the 
social life of the country*. Historians have complained of this. But we 
question if they have a right to do so. .After all tbe chronklers or the anna* 
lists of a country* cannot put into their chronicles or their annals mor^ than 
the\’ find. Thev cannot empty out of life more than is in it. War, as we 
saw. vi*as the chief business of the nomadic Tnrks in India. And of v.ar we 
get more than ne can stomach in tbe native chronicles. But that is only 
what should have been expected. If it is true that a country gets the /govern¬ 
ment it deserves, it can, with still greater truth, be said that a country gets 
the histor)' it deserves. 

What then are w’e to tbink of Turkish rule in India ? Was It a**'episode 
of sound and futy' slgnlfyir^ nothing? Was it only a frightful nightmare in 
the life of India ? Was it a mere interval in the history* of the cou.itry* ? Get* 
tainly not. Politically, indeed the Muhammadan period marked no progress^ 
except perhaps for one great service. With regard to i^ganlsation and adml* 
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nistration of the State it w-aa a failure—indeed, mi man^• ^•a^*s, it was a 
rcstrogression. The simple, priinitive, casual administration of t1)e nomadic 
tribe xvas lui inatrament of government Nvhich broke in the hands of the 
Turkish rulers when applied to the rule of a highly complex and civilised 
society like that of the Hindus. The Turks were strong to conquer but too 
weak to rule India. Hon*ever, that uwild he a very unfair statement of their 
services to the countrj'. These were of a high order and of the kind that 
India needed the moat. 

When the Muhammadans began their im^asionsof India, Hindu aociety 
was in a morbund condition. AH political vtrtiko seemed to have gone out 
of the Hindus. They had giveivup the idea of uniting all India under one 
strong im]*eriftl rule. They were settling themaelvcs into small societies, 
distinct and rigidly separated from each other, indifTerent to, when not 
warring ngainst each other. Caste, the prohilntion of foreign trawl, the 
defeat of Buddhism, had thrown Hindu society into a torpor, begotten of 
self-sufficiency, and debarred it from that qutek^ing intercourse with other 
peoples and other countries which has been one of the chief causes of the 
progress of the progressiw nations of the world. India was awakened cait 
of her slumber by the inmions of the Mtihammadans. ThiX great plan of the 
greatest of Hindu kings, the onificstion of India under one sceptre, was 
once more presented to the country* as a possible, living ideal. It ma)* be 
doubled whether the Muhammadans consciously set before themselves the 
ides] of uniting India under a common government. They were driven only 
b\* the lost of conquest. The subjugation of Badakashan and the ancestral 
homes of the Moguls was as important to Akhar as the conquest of the 
Dekhan. But the possibiliQ* of conquering the whole of India may be said to 
have come bock into Indian politics with the Muhammadans. It is to the 
Muhammadans that Hindu societ)* of the 17th centurj* owes the recoNerj* of 
the lest ideal of a united India. If under the Mahrattast, it was hoped, Hindu 
India would again he one. it must be remembered that this splendid reaction 
was due to the powerful tcKi irritating impact of the Muhammadans upon 
Hindu society. The Mabrattas indeed failed to achieve their ideal, probabl}* 
becaure they followed too closely the methods of conquest and of rule of 
those fv'hom they wanted to disjdace. Another foreign race, a’nother foreign 
rule to achieve what the Muhammadans and the MtUirattas failed to attain. 
But tba^ the ideal of an lodia united under a sin^e rule was brought back 
into the -oractical politics of the 17th and 18th centuries was indeed the 
.supreme p*'litical:acbimment of the Muhammadans. 

Another greCt-'service that tbe Muhammedan conquests rendered India 
was that they brought it into active intercourse with the rest of the world. 


India was once more brought out of her isolation. The Arab traders by sca» 
and the passes of the Afghan frontier kept open b>' the Turkish invasions 
brought India into intimate cratmercial and intellectual relations with the 
West and the Far East- Nomads are the colporteurs of civilisation. Like 
certain birds which carry seeds to and from countries separated by long dis* 
tances and thus introduce plants into r^ions which did not know them 
before, so nomads have cnrricd things and ideas from one distant country' to 
another. Inthisu’ay, ho\s'e\'er humble, thej* too have saved the couse of 
civilisation and progress. Not only the silks and spices of the For East, not 
only the cottons and predousstuf^ and stones of India, bat Indian learning 
and literature were carried to the west by Arab traders and travellers. The 
screntific lore of the Hindus—their algebra, their astiwomy, their medicine, 
was probably thus introduced to Europe and most bA\* served to quicken 
the scientific enquiry of the Middle Ages. The &bles of the Panchatantra 
and the stories of the Arabiaa Nights, Lassen suggests, thus became the 
possessiort of Persians and afterwards of Eurt^teans. The first traveller's 
tales of India came into Europe ooiy after the Muhammadan invasion.^. The 
accounts of Arab tras’ellers like Sulaiman. Albiruni, Ibn Batuta led to the 
mediaeval "discover)’” of India by the west. Not only towards the West did 
India spread out her intellectual conquests, ft was through India, bj* way 
of India, that Islam spread to the Far East, to the Malay pcnisula to Java 
and to the islands of the Arehipebgo. An era of new life and prosperit}* thus 
dawned upon those portions of the globe. India, thus, as a result of the Tur- 
kish invasions began to occupy once more her rightful position as the centre 
of intercourse, as the in termed isr}* between the West and the Far East. India 
at last obtained her Wtltste/lmig, her place In the world. 

India not only gave, but she also reemved. With the coming of Islam, 
the principle of Monotheism came to ha^-e a place in the philosophic and 
religious enquiry of the country. Apnrt from (he conversion to Islam, 
Hinduism itself felt a tbeistic impulse wirich had not boen felt before. 
There had been iheistic movements in Hinduism itself before Islam 
came into the country*, but as Dr- Macnicol suggests “a new stringenc)*, 
a new vigour and a more decidedly ethical outlCM^” has been imparted to 
Indian theism by the Mabomedan influence. To have given India a Kabir 
and a Nanak is perhaps the greatest service that Islam rendered to 
India. To have given the movement against caste, begun bj* Buddhism*, 
but almost spent at the advent of the Muhammadans, the support of a 
militant and virile religion, is to have giwn India soda! service of the 
highest value. To have taught India that there is another ^^•ay of look* 
ing at God and the world than the wvy of Pantheism, is the crowning 
10 
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glorj* of Islam in this coimtr)*. 

Such are the great and real results of the Turkish rule in India. Their 
importance, an4 we freely acknowledge them to be of the highest importance, 
should not make us blind to its political shortcomings. These latter, it has 
been the burden of this essay, were of the gravest character. But we shall 
not blame Turkish rule for them. Turkish rule in India, to some extent, 
could not help its defects. Let us rememlw that the Turks when thej* came 
to India, were in all essential features, nomads and continued to bo ao through- 
out the period of their rule. It would be an interesting question to enquire 
\vh)' the Muhammadan invaders of India, unlike the Arjun invaders who also 
were mainly pastoral, did not settle into the habits of a settled, agricultural 
people. It may be that the Muhammadans found rend)* to their hands a 
numerous subject population who could wort: for them and minister to their 
luxuries. The>' were not compelled to live !>>• the sweat of their brow. It 
may be the Qur'an 8tereot)-ped many of thdr racial habits. Whatever the 
reawn. the Turks os a matter of fact were not able to divest themselves of 
their nomadic character. The rulers of India were nomads-^that is the true 
orientation of the "Muhammadan” period of Indian histor)*. Looked at 
from that point of view ever>thing in the history' of that j>criod falls into its 
place. With this key in our hands, vve h^xt a clue to the understanding of so 
many things—the futUity of so much war. the ease in conquest, the loose ad¬ 
ministration, the cavalier attitude of the rulers to Law and Land the 
political curiosities that abound, the peculiarity of Muhammadan archi¬ 
tecture, the simplicity of Muhammadan social life. We would then 
not expect from Turkish rule u'hat it could not impart. To give a 
civilised society the benefits of strong government is not the work of 
nomads. Their mrsaion is rather to fan moribund societies into life, to 
^vanise them into action, to make them, so to speak, examine their cons¬ 
ciences, and to give them an opportunity and incentive to set their houses in 
order. And that work for Hindu society, the Muhammadan rule succeeded* 
in awmphshmg. It wiD not do foe tis to set up an ideal, which the 
Turkish rulers would not have understood, and dll ourselves with righteous 
indignation because they failed to reach that ideal. Procrustes, if he had 
been a histonan, might have acted in this manner. We must take the Turks 
M uc find them. For the way in which they did work which their hands 
could do, History may or may not offer them a tribute of praise. But it will 
certainly not condemn them, because thm* did not build better than 
they knew. 


THE DATE OF KALIDASA 

(Sp€i:i4ifly vrlfters /or the Q.J. Afyth. S.) 
By Dhanapathi Uakerji M. A., B. L. 


Therk is much controversy fc^arding the lime when KAlidisa lived and the 
king under whom he Nourished. Indeed, the variec>' and multiplicity of 
theories put forv.-ard have led many to doubt whether it is worth spending 
much energy on the investigation. The questiem is, however, of great impor- 
lancu, as it i$ a landmark in the chroooiogy of Sanskrit literature. Allusioos 
and references to K&lidAsa and his writings in Sanskrit literature,—in the 
and the Alank&ra'^stras, are considerable, and if we settle the date of 
Kiliddsa, we can hod out the dates and bearings of many Sanskrit w orks. 
Moreover, the fixation of the time of KiJidasa can settle that of Vikramldit 3 'a. 
under w’hom he floarisbed, and hence the subject is highly important. 
Three principal theories have been advanced by diflerent scholars regordiog 
the time when the poet flourished. 

1st. ICiJidaaa lived in the flrst century B. C., the time of the first Vikra- 
madit^’a who flourished in Ujjain or Avanti. The reign of this 
king is the starring point of the Samvat Era. 

2nd. Kdlidisa flourished duric^ the rdgn of Cbandragupta II. the son 
of Samudragnpta, and the most important monarch of the Gupta 
dynasty in Magadha in the beginning of the fifth century A. D. or 
a little earlier. 

3rd. Kiliddsa lived about the middle of the rixtb century A. D. The 
king of Ujjain who $t>*led himself Vikramidityarconquered the 
Sakas and, in commemorarioo of the conquest, started the Samvat 
Era which he antedated by 600 \ear^ Tbos the Samvat Era is 
calculated from 57 B. C. ^ot^h it was started in 543 A. D. 

The last theory w'as first propoanded by one of the greatest scholars, 
Prof. Max Muller, and could not at first be lightly shaken off; but subse* 
quently. it w’as completul)* refuted. This Samvat era has been found to have 
been in use ^ong before 543 A.D., and, therefore, the ingenious argument of 
antedating it by 600 j'ears fell to the ground. The hlandasore inscriptions 
of BaUa Vatri are dated about the fifth cmitury A.D. These refer to Vlkrama 
Era as the Milava Era. The slokas of Batsa Vatri, to which 1 shall refer 
later on ia detail, show distinct traces of having been b<CT 0 W‘ed from the 
Meghadiita and BUusofnhdra. Now*, if in the fifth century A.D., we find a 
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poet strongly inllueDccd by the writings of Kilid&sa, there cannot be any 
doubt that the latter lived previous to that period. 

We now come to the second tbeory which appears to be generally adopt' 
cd by the w'estem scholars. Prof. MacdonoU places K&lidlsa bardy a century 
before Batsa Vatti, (he writer of the Mandasore inscriptions. It is stated 
that Kilidisa Rourisbed in Magadha during the reign of Chaadragupta II. of 
the Gupta dynasty• who styled himself Vikramiditya. By accepting this 
theOT)*. wc have to accept the follou-ing fons.— 

(1) KAlid4sa flourished at the Court of the Magadha King of the Gupta 

dynasty 373*413 A. D. 

(2) He lived long after i. e. about 300 >ears after king S&Uvfthana whose 

reign is row accepted to have commenced from 78 A. D. 

(3) That the whole of the traditions about Vikramidit)'a I and the later 

historical wti tings must be altogether discard^ as being abso* 
lutdy without any foundation. 

(4) K&lidAsa must have lived long after Asvaghosha, the author of the 

Dudd/ia-ckaritiT, who ftouriabed in the time of Kanishka, first 
century A. D., and also long after the Suhga kings. 

It is dear that if the third theory is refuted by the fact of the Mandasore 
inscriptions being influenced by the writings of Kilidisa, and the second theory 
by the falsity of all or any of the aforeuki propositions, the cfi/y th^iy left is 
the first which is corrob^ted by traditions not supported by the western 
savants. 

Before dwelling on the second iheof>', some preliminary remarks are 
necessary to remove certain confusions. It is admitted on all hands that 
K4lidfli84 flourished after the second century B.C. Agnimitra, the hero of one 
of his dramas, is an historical character. He was the son of Pushpa Mitrn 
Pushjn Mitra w ho dispossessed the Buddhistic king of the throne of Magadha. 

The latest time-limit is the lime of king Harsba Vardhana and his court- 
poet B&nabhatta. The visit of the Chinese traveller Hi and his records have 
saved this king from the fate which overtook the patron of Kllid4$a. Harsha 
Vardhana lived and flourished iu the first half of the 7th centurj' A.D„ and 
Binahhatta in the introduction to has Harska’charita has given a synopsis of 
Sanskrit literature, and described KAIidisa as a classical writer. 1‘rom this, 
it is clear that Kilidftsa cannot be earlier than the 2nd century B.C., or later 
than the 0th century A.l). 

As wc shall see presently, the internal evidence ^inst the second 
theory, especially against tho first proposition noted abo^•c is so strong that 

Mahiinahop4dhyi\-a Hara-prasid SAstri in an able article (/. BB. R. A. S.) 
was compelled to reject the sec<md (bcoiy and put forward another closely 
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aDal<^ous to the third. He has tried to explain a\^*ay the Manda- 
sore inscriptions and pot fc^ward the suggestion that Bb&ravi prg' 
ceded Kilidisa. He is inclined to put Kiilidisa as late as possible by 
making him a court‘bard of Yasodharmadeva Dhanna Vardhana about 
the middle of the 5th century A.D. The theory does not appear to be sound 
Id view of the fact that K&lidAsa Nvas already a poet when Bai>a 

Bhatta wrote bis Harsha-charita and (inscribed bis n-ritings as Eoliddsasya 
sukikhit and therefore a long time is likely to bave elapsed before Kilidisa 
could have acquired a classical reputation. The 00 I 3 * vay of disseminating 
literature in those • da>'S was either recitation from memory or by the 
circulation and distribution of manuscript-copies executed by Pandits and 
admirers. A poet could acquire a local r^utalloo uithln a short time, but 
to be recognij^ universally as a great poet required a much longer period. 

Let us now come to the second theory an4 examine it particularly with 
regard to the first proposition that Kilidisa was a court-poet of the Gupta 
king of Magadha. In Kihdisa's works, we find do direct reference either to 
himself or to bis royal patron. From the time of SiJivihana oowsrds, we 
dnd poets and writers referring to themselves and to tbtnr patrons, and in 
works of later dates, w*e find references to patrmis reduced to abject flatteries, 
and personal references gradually expanding Into pompous self-adulations 
and geneaJe^BS of the authors. The omision la the writings of KAlidasa of 
this particular literary feature is significant. But though there is no direct 
reference, the indirect evidence which we get is s'cry suggestive. In the 
Raghuvamsa, canto VI. we* find a descriptioo of the kings assembled during 
the SviTyamvara of Indumati. No doubt, the poet is there describing kings 
as they may be supposed to have existed dnring Aja's time, but his descrip¬ 
tions were influenced by his times and surroundings. While describing the 
king of Avanti or Ujjain, the poet writes:— 

3?1WT| i 

The vivid description of the king of Avanti in this sloka suggests that 
KilicUsa flourished at tbe court of ibe king of A>'anti. The conduct of 
Zndumatt also is very suggestive. The story requires that the king of Avanti 
must be discarded by the heroine. But K&Udd^ here goes out of tbe waiy to 
make out that Indumati n‘as too effeminate to appreciate his manly beauty. 
‘'Kiitmidvatibhdniimatltfabhdvam" (This suggestim which minimises the 
manly pow'ers of Aja is certainly out of place and must have been made from 
other considerations!. The questioo is Who b this king of AN’antl ? Thu 
sloka itself answers the question. Tbe first two lines Indicate the maoly 
strength and form of tbe king. That is vikrama in Saoskrit. Tbe last two 
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lines indicate the king &$ being a statue as the Sun carved out by the Divine 
Sculptor himself ».e. dditya uhicb is the same as ushnaUjah. Putting the 
two ideas together, we get Vikramdditya as the name of the king hinted at 
in this sloka. From this, we find tNKX) facts established, viz. 

<tf) During the time of KilidAsa, poets never describe themselves, or 
write direct praises of thdr patrons. In the inscriptions of the 
3 id or 4th century A. D., w’e find that writers have no such 
acmples. and, indeed, «'e find that later on, they go to the 
other end and extol their patrons unduly; we also find poets 
describing themselves, e.g. BhavaU)fiti in the Mdlati Mddhava 
and Bakpati io tbe Garda Baho. 

(A) Tbe indirect reference of Kaizdfisa in the floka quoted above shows 
ebat the patron was the king of Avanti named Vikram&ditya. 
Besides the vyanjana shown above, there is another aUsha in 
the $loka, via., a pno on the world ** bbinumativa. ” Tbe last 
line is capable of a double coostmetioo:— 

Wbat is e.Ttreme]y ^gnificant is that tradition names bhamimati as the 
queen of the first Vikiam&ditya, the founder of the Mfilava Era and the king 
of Avanti. 

That a Hindu poet during tbe earlier period indicated above would not 
flatter his patron openly would be clear on tbe perusal of an otherwise 
obscure tine in tbe fi^gkaduia: “ dinnaganam patJu pariharatt sihulahasta- 
valepan'’. Buddhistic kings from the tiraeofAsoka were in the habit of 
praising ti)emselves and thdr acts by carving inscriptions on pillars. Such 
self-praise Kilidisa condemns as being vain and vulgar, and tbe pillars of 
.\sokaand others prominent in tbe Isl century B. C. may w’ell be described as 
sthiilahastdbaltpan. Tbe Buddhistic savants styled tbemselvet nagas, and 
when on mission to various places, they w-ould be aptly styled as dimiagas. 

We shall quote other slokas from the same canto, describing the klr;g of 
Mt^adha who was present during the BvOyatHvara of lodumati:— 

fTT: i 

^ unt; i 

The descendants of Pushya hirtra (Sungas) were ruling during the first 
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century B. C. Their power had declined but their pr»tige was great as 
having started the revival of Hinduism. Kalidasa describes this revival 
and the astamedhayapia of Puihpa Mitra in one of his dramas (.Vdte. 
vikdgnimitra). This description is strikin^y peculiar as being the negation 

of the character of Asoka who n'as the most powerful king vN*eil re¬ 
membered during the ist centur>‘ B. C. and admired by the Buddhists. 
During the first revival of Hinduism, the Hindus dared not attack him openly. 
It is well known that he interfered a good deal with the moralitj* and religion 
of his subjects. His s>'stcm of espionage was ver^- thorough. Even festivities 
were interfered w ith b>‘ his officers with their ordained sermons. But the 
Hindu king should behave differently; he is to look to the secular comforts of 
the subjects: prajdra^amlabahawtrnaA (cf. also the construction of Rdjd 
in the Raghtoofnsa, canto IV: rtjg prakrftiranjanlt; and also, Asoka’s. 
Edicts). The Buddhistic king stopped j^o altogether to prevent the 
slaughter of animals- But this parantapa is described as performing yajrias 
so often as to cause material discomfort to the Divine queen. All these facts 
go to show that Kllidisa most have lived at a time when the horse-sacrifice 
of Pushja Mitra was hailed with joy and remembered as a revival: this could 
not haw occurred during the later Gupta kings. The happy hit at Asoka 

also points to the same conclusion, (cf. another hit at Asoka n. the con¬ 
quest of Kalinga- Asoka annexes KaJinga, but dhannvijaj-t Rj^bu does not): 

This internal evidence from the Raghuvensa goes a great nay to show 
that KlUdisa was the court-poet of the king of Avanti, and not of a king of 
Magadha; so that the first proposition canni^ be maiaUined. But we shall 
ate one more instance from the Ragkuvamsa, to subetanliate our position. 

In the Ragfut^r^a, canto IV, while describing the digvifaya of Raghu, 
we find the poet describing the direction of the conquest It is from AjodhyS 
towards Bengal. Magadlu is not specifically mentioned but it must be 
crossed while going to Bengal: from Bengal to Utkal and thence to Kalinga, 
and then farther south, along the sea-coast. The route takes a northerl}* 
course along the western sea-coast till it comes to Sindh. Then it goes 
towards Persia. The intermediate kingdoms again are not mentioned as in 
the case of Magadha. Then it comes to Kamboja and the adjoining Hun 
country towards the upper Indus ajid then goes to the Himalayan tracts and 
through the latter, to Pragjyotisha and Kamarupa (Assam), and then lack 
spin to Ajodh}-!. This route is very si^esrive. It studiously avoids the 
kingdom of Ujjain or Avantf. This is capable of only one explanation vis., 
that KAlidfisa was the ceurt-poct of the king of Avantf- A description of the 
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conquest of Avanti he certainly construed as a bad omen and would not 
be liked by his patrons and readers alike. This therefore points to the con* 
elusion that KaJidasa flourished under VikTaitiaditj-a, the king of Ujjain, not 
long after the ^nd centur>' B. C. 

We now come to the second propositicn to show that this is 
altogether untenable: The age of Gan4dh)-a has been fixed, and Prof. 
Bohlcr has placed it in the first csnluiy* A. D. King SAlivShana, 
S&tavahana» or Hala was his patron. B^ja Sdthur Sun, the author of the 
Prabandha Kosha says: “470 years after the nirvina of MahAvira, 
Vikrajnidit>‘a (reigned). More than one century* after Sitavahana was the 
kingat Pmtishthina”. Gunadhya, the author of the Vrihaf^kafhd. Bitsya- 
yana, the author of the Pafisdstra, as ako the author of the Kalipa Grammar 
.\s‘ere among the prominent gems of his court. SiUvahana also collected 
various in Piikrlt written by various poets. Banabhafta speaks highly 

of gdthd and Brihfftkatha :— 

4i«Tr ftowTT fTW t 

ii 

The Brihatkathd of Gunidhya has not as yet been found out but we 
have got two epitomes in Sanskrit, one known as the Brihatkathi-manjurt 
and the other as the liathdscritfsdgani. If ue can trace the influence of 
Kalldisa and Viktamaditya in the n-ritlngs of Satavahana and Gunadhya, 
the Sttond proposition altogether falls to the ground, and the first theory' is 
established. This wiU be further confirmed if u-e can show a spirit of 
rivalry in the said writings. 

In th e 5th Sataka of the Gathd (sMa 64), we find the follow'ing 

Vikramdditya b here compared o-ith the foot of the damsel, which being 
tickled gi\'cs which means in Sarskrit either i.e., a lakh 

of money cr laksham the Uc juice used by Indian women to adorn their feet 
a. e. attain Bengali). This sloka is dearly intended to ridicule Vikrami. 
ditya whom we find from tradition to have been extremdy liberal 

In the same Sataka, we find another very of significant sloka:_ 

3Fira wt ^ I 

*ntiT fprai ii 

A distinction is here drawn between the character of Vikramiditya and 
Sllivfihana altogether to the latter’s advantage. The pun on the* word 
avannayim {apamani ot apannani) shows that the writer had the word 
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apama of the Knmdrasambhaoa in his mind. The influence of Kalidasa in 
the Gotha can be abundsintly traced. I shall, bowever, ^note two instances, 
one showing an attempt to improve and draw a variation, and another 
showing an attempt to ridicule and bring a sublime picture into contempt. 

In the Meghaduta, Kalidasa writes:— 

wff frowri* n 

' True ’ $&>*$ the Githi, ' but uith an exception.' (1st. Sotola Githi 43). 
y*»BrTi *fRT Jitd II 

The scene in the Abhij/iaiia Saiimiald, in which Dusbmanta meets his 
son and Sakuntala, with Dushmanta falling down to her feet, and the w-ay in 
which she takes the whole thing is ooe of the sublimest productions in Sans¬ 
krit literature—a scene in which "tbesonl is charmed, enraptured, fed ” or 
to quote the language of Goethe, “ the Heaven and Earth in one sole name 
combine.” The G&thd tries to bring this into ridicule by bringing in the idea 
of the mischievous boy riding on the back of the father: 

m 5^ 3% 1 

5^ wppt erw '»TT'»fre^fi?dT II 

As r^ards the writings of GiiA&db)‘a, it is unfortunate that the original 
is lost. It woaid certainly be unsafe to rtfy upon epitomes made by later 
writers, who freely use the ideas and conceptions of Kilidisa. But the main 
story of Udayana and Bisavadatti, w'hich b the string by which roost of the 
subsidiar>* stories are tied together, most have been in the Brihatkatha 
as the story occurs in the same form in both the epitomes. In the Meghadu/a 
how'ever, we And the following >— 

“ g'U M H ir« 1” 

This shows that the uory of Udej-ana was tlien an oral tradition to be 
learnt from the mouth of the elders. More than a century later, this story 
was first written by Gunftdb}*a in the Brikatkatha. Had the Brikhatkathd 
been extant when K6lidasa wrote the UtghaditaUi, thb line would have been 
meaningless. It may be added that in both the epitomes, we And the name 
of Vikramosena and Vikramiditya os the king of AvantL 

From all these facts, it b quite clear that Kilidisa lived before and 
influenced the writings of Gunidj*^ and Salivihana; so that the only theory 
tenable is that be lived before the 1st centur>' A. D. 

The next question is about the total falsity* of the traditions about 
Vikrnmidit\‘a and Kalidasa. If w'c omit the fantastic and extra-ordinary 
11 



elemeats which ire generally mixed up id all early history and traditions, w€ 
get the following incideots about Vikramadit}^ :—He s^'aa the second son of 
bis father who was the king of Avaoti. His elder brother Bhartrihari turned 
a monk while be became a king. He was a noble and heroic king, extremely 
Uberai and fond of learning. He had a passionate love of adventures 
rather unusual in Indian monarchs and liked to travel in disguise, helping the 
weak and oppressed. He married Bbinumatf of Bhoja. He died a 
mysterious death in one of his adventures. He removed the capital from 
Hastinipura dr Indraprastha to AvantS. He started an astronomical 
observatory at A vend and a new era in CMinection herewith, and conquered 
and rebuilt the town of Ajodhj-4. He took the title of Aditya because of his 
claim to belong to the solar race of Rdma and Raghu. When he died, he 
left no issue. On his death, bis ministers celebrated the Garbhdbhisluka, as 
one of the queens was in the family way. It is even stated that a posthumous 
son was born to him named Mayidiiya. He turned a Buddhist and burned 
the sacred books of the Hindu Pandits by a stratagem (vide Kathamanjari ; 
Dvdtrim»atsimkki$ano). 

That an astronomical observalor>- was started and the Hindus began to 
date the incidents from an era founded an Avanti, a portion of Malwa, is 
abundantly clear. The rebuilding of Ajodbyl is also corroborated by local 
evidence. It will be be>*orwl the scope of this thesis to examine the traditions 
in detail and find out the historical basis, if any. of these traditions. But it 
seems to os tbat these traditions have been lightly discarded. We shall try 
here to show tbat the traditions about VikraMidit 3 *a are corroborated by the 
internal evidence of the works of KAlidasa. 


Traditions. 

1. ViKcamaditya 1 wasver}* fond 
of fighting and vwreraft, and was 
extravagant in his liberalities. 


2. The sudden death of Vikta* 
maditya compelled the ministers to 
adopt the strange device of garkhd- 
hhishska nowhere sanctioned in the 
Sastras. It can at best be only a 
contingent ahhisheka. The queen 


Internal Evidence. 

Kalidasa describes the character 
of Ragbu, and tbe is e.xactly 
similar. His extreme liberality is 
veiy pointedly described. Vide 
canto V. Raghwatnsa. In canto VI 
also, we find Ragbu described as,— 



The poet takes great pains to make 
out a precedent after the death of 
Agrivarnain the Raghuvamsa, canto 
XIX. The beautiful description of 
garbhabhisheka may be quoted here 
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Tra^iiiions. 

then reigned as the guardian of the 
son to be bom, cf. doatrimsa^ 
taJikd. 

The description of Kilidisa will 
apply to this tradition without any 
variation. 


3. Tradition sa>‘s that this Vikru- 
miditya founded an astronomical 
observatory and revived the astrooo* 
mical learning. 


4. Vikramiditj-a rebuilt the town 
of Ajodhyi. He took the title of 
Aditya, claiming to beloi^; to the 
solar race. 

5 . Vikramiditj'a removed the cen¬ 
tre of Hindu cult from Delhi to 
Avanti. This seems to have been 
done under military considerations. 
But the Hindus seem to have been 
hurt. As a recompense, Vikiama- 
dftya rebuilt Ajodhy’i and looted 
some of the traditionary iaddeots. 


Internal Evidence. 

4vir«tH II 

4l%: 

A treatise on astronomy still ex¬ 
tant is ascribed to Kdlid&sa. The 
latter is very fond of shoving his 
astronomical laming. Compaxe the 
verses on the birth of Ragbu in the 
Ragfiutanisa, and on the birth of 
Umfl in the Kumaraeambhava, 
canto VI, sloka 1. 

The epic poem of Kilid&sa deals , 
with the solar race. It ends abruptly 
with the gftrbhdbhitheba contrary to 
the canons of Alankira sastras. 
Compare Kusa rebuilding the town 
of Ajodhya in the RaghiMotsa. 

A passing reference to Kurukshe- 
tra cannot be avoided. But in no 
vorks of Kalidasa do ve find any 
reference to the story of the Mahd’ 
bfidrata and the Pandavas. There 
is a reference to the Harivamsa^ 
parva— 

varheneea spkuritaruchina 
nopav^sya vUhnoh 
bat, strange to say, no reference to 
the characters and incidents of the 
Pandavas. On the other hand, the 
locations of incidents in the Rdmaya^ 
na are abundant and copious in the 
f?<zgAttvi7fiiso and the Meghaduta. 
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Traditions^ Inttnial Evidence. 

6. The personality oi Vikrami slokas quoted above, canto 

ditya and his marriage with Bbinu' VI, and an indirect reference to 
matt. BhiotunatL 

7. The rebuilding of Ajodhya by Ct. Raghisvamsa, canto XVI :— 

Vikramlditya, Ajodhya had become a wilderness 

and was rebuilt by Kusa. 

8. Traditions say that Vikiama- Cf. the later characters of Kali' 

ditya was fond of helping the weak dasa : 

and the oppressed is disguise. 1. Dushmaota entering the dsravui 

in disguise ready to succour the 
oppressed. 

2. Pu^d^a^•i rescuing Urvaslfrora 
the daityas. 

S. Siva going to Pirvatf in disguise. 

9. There must have been another Kalidasa describes similar feelings 

abhUheka of the posthumous son io the Viiramorvasi. The beauti* 

Mayiditya ; the feelings of the queen ful sloka may be quoted, and will 

mother must have been very conflict be exactly applicable to the queen 

ting and acute : auJiAamiti duk- in the tradition : 

ikhffmiri vd. 


i 



It is. as if the spirit of Vikrama- 
diCya, is expostulating with the 
queen at this outburst of grief on 
such a joyous day. 

Indeed these corroborations are considerable, and further instances need 
not be cited in this thesis. 

The main arguments for rejecting the traditions altogether may be 
summed up under the folbwmg heads:— 

1. No inscriptions or coins have 1. This is no doubt the principal 
been discovered corroboradog the argument used against the Vikrama- 
traditions. No poet describes bis ditya tradition. But proper searches 

life and incidents. No foreign have not as yet been made in 

writer describes him. Ajodh>-a and Ujjain. The position 

taken by the Hindu revival (as 
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Traditions. 


2. The samvat era was formerly 
described as Malava era without 
mentiooing the name of Vikiama- 
ditja. 


3. Vikraraadit)a seems to be a 
title and not a name. None of 
the puranas mention the name of 
Vikramaditya. 


internal Evidence. 
shown before) in the writings of 
Kalidasa clearl 3 ' shows self-adula- 
tions in epigraphy to be very im* 
probable. 

If the theory of Viknima<^t>'a as 
being the founder of the era is dis¬ 
carded, then this question suggests 
itself. How' did the era start ? 
Some scholars are of opinion that 
It started with the conquests made 
hy the Malavas. But if the era 
started in a certain >’ear, the con¬ 
quest by the Malavas must have 
started tbence, and it must have 
been guided by a king or chief. 
The ingenious the^y of antedat’ 
ing for 600 years has been nega¬ 
tived by reference to the Nfalava 
era in tbe earlier Inscriptions. With 
a revival of Hinduism, almanacs were 
a necessity. Tbe astronomical learn * 
ing and school at Ujjain were the 
basis of all calculations of the progress 
of time. So the era was naturally 
described as the Malava Era apart 
from the king who founded it. It 
was odI)' when tbe school at Ujjain 
declined that the era w as described 
as Vikramdbda. 

Unlike in Europe, proper names 
have generally aa etymological mean¬ 
ing in India. Tbe fact that subse¬ 
quent kings used the name as a title 
shows the popularity* of the first kfag. 
In Cur^>e alsrt when a king became 
powerful, he adopted the title of 
Cassar. 

Tlic Puranas are concerned 
with dynasties of kings and not 
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Traditions. Internal Evidence. 

with of individual caraers. 

However briUiant his career might 
have been Vikramaditya*s unpopula* 
ricy with the orthodox Hindus is 
dear a4id may be explained as shown 
above. Like Napoleon, the character 
of Vikrama might have been briUiant 
but be failed to found a dynasty or 
a stable kingdom, and to earn histo¬ 
ricity. 

Cd. Todd in his Bdjasthdna has 
collected the genealogy (from Yudbi* 
shthira downwards up to the time of 
this Vikramiditya) of the kings M'ho 
ruled over Ddhi. DayanandaSaras- 
vati in bis Satdrtha Prakdsa has 
algr» collected this genealogy. Ho 
reason whatever has been assigned 
why these geneologies should be 
disbelieved. 

We have entered into all these details to show that the traditions liave 
been dealt with ratber hardly by scholars. It is certainly beyond the scope of 
this thesis to e.vmine all the arguments and establish the identity of Vikra- 
maditya I. The date of Kalidasa can be determined without entering into 
this controversy. The patron of Kalidasa might not be a great king who left 
his mark in history. A great poet need not necessarily have an historical 
king to back him. But tbe quotations from the writings of Kalidasa show 
that there was such a king as Vlkramaditya whose court was adorned by 
Kalidasa. 

We shell now' deal w'ith the fourth proposition. The age of Asva Gbosha 
is admitted to be the 1st century A. D. during the time of Kanishka. In his 
Bi^(f?ic-cA(rnY(7, we find certain slokas parallel to those of Kalidasa. If the 
former can be shown to have been borTo\>*ed from Kalidasa, there cannot be 
any doubt that Kalidasa lived before the 1 st century A. D. Oo the other 
hand, if Kalidasa borrowed from Asva Ghosha, be must have Nourished after 
the 1st century A. D. We shall now refer to the slokas iu canto VII of the 
Ra^hnoamsa. 


4. No geneoJog)* of the kings of 
Delhi can be traced either in the 
Purines or elswbere. 



Slokas S to 12. 

erapw^rm ftwiwiH n s ii 

• • • « • 

fN^TTOiw i 

tItohI ^srif’WT ii u 

In the Kumarasambava {canto VII), we find the following slokas :— 

^m r <»t T ef g H^IMIM « « li 

• • • • « 

JTTO^nrS Rm41H<1P I 
{nUC^llKOif^il^i ^fcHHI HVriHHfftRI l( 

The intermediate slokas descriWng the inquisitive damsels crowding at 
the windows of the big buildir^ are e.vactly the same. Prof. S- Roy in his 
thesis on the time of Kalidasa has examined the slokas of Asva Ghosha in 
detail and found them to hav'e been bwwved from Kalidasa. The arguments 
used are convincing, and 1 need not repeat them here, I shall, however, add 
a few remarks to show that Asva Ghosha has borrowed from Kalidasa :— 

(1) We find the slokas in qoestion rq>eated t^rhalim in two places. 
This may be due to the copyists, and the slokas ha^-e lost nothing hy repeti¬ 
tion. The subtle and delicate humour mixed with the suggestion of pictures 
merely hinted at and not described in full are the great pecularittes of 
Kalidasa in all bis work& These traits are «r)' prominent in these slokas. 
The copyists seem to have greatly relished their beauties, which made them 
put the slokas ^in in another fit place. Such a thing would never have 
been done if the>' had been borrowed from another writer. If it be held that 
the poet himself repeated the slokas, be would not have done so, had tbe>' 
been but borrow'ed plumes. 

(2) Parallel passages occur In many places, and, sometimes, there is 
no question of borrowing. The same iHpa^ may strike difierent poets aod 
may be described in a similar maunec. Of. Shakespeare's description of 
fire that would peep into the ^•eiids of Imogen (Cymbeline) and the bridal 
fire's passionate desire to adorn Indumati (JiaghKVittnsa), canto VTl, sloka 
26). But when we find a poet trjing to pick out a loop-hole in the descrip¬ 
tion of another and improving upon or castii^ a fling at it. the fact that the 
improver has borrowed is certain. The look of the damsels towards the 
from of Aja is not strictly moral according to Ass'a Ghosha, and he takes caie 
to save his own damsels from this charge by specifically describing that their 
hearts were pure, aod that there was no such intensity os in Kalidasa. 
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Further oo, wc And that Asva Gbosha elaborates the metaphors used by 
Kalidasa and goes further than that poet by supplj-ing details. In one sloka, 
he has gone too hx, acul has becwne t^sscene in his realistic details. 

(3) Asva Gbosha has another ding at Kalidasa in t different place. 
Siva succumbed to the influences of Mara or Madana. But Buddha could 
not be subdued, and Mara H-onders at the fact. This is certainly an improve* 
ment according to As\‘a Ghosha. It seems that Bbaran took bis revenge on 
Asva Ghosha, for in his q>ic, not only the tempters fail to overcome Arjuna 
but are themselves m’ercome. These elaborations, in my opinion, settle the 
chronology of the poets beyond an)* doubt. 

(4) Buddhism and Brahmanism had long been opposing each other. 
Literature, philosophy, and traditions is’ere all recorded in different languages. 
The Buddhists and the Jainas selected the Pali and Prakrit as their languages. 
The revival of Hinduism starts nitb the revi\al of the old Sanskrit cult. 
About two centuries after, «*e find that Buddhist saints accept Sanskrit, and 
Asva Ghosha writes a ;^<7t>ytr in Sanskrit. This shows that Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture had developed a good deal, and was read and admired by the Hindus 
and Buddhists alike. A common espression of art was reached by this means. 
We cannot trace a literature capable of producing such results unless w e put 
the writings of Kalidasa w ithin the 1st century' B. C. 

(5) The ideas of Kalidasa have be e n cqiied hy various writers. The 
Skaiida Pnrdna copies whole chapters and v^ses word for word. Tlie 
Padma PurdM borTOw*s the stcry of Sakuntala w*hich is materially different 
from that in the Atakabfidrata. The Hariandct/a Pi/rdtrcr copies the character 
of Durvasa from the Sakuntaid of Kalidasa and, in fact, represents the 
popular conception of the present dav. Some of the expressions of Kalidasa 
e.g. na yayau na fast ha u are household w-ords even at the present moment. 
There is no end of the diita literatue frean the time of the MtgkadiUa. To 
say that Kalidasa largely borrowed words and ideas w'ill be an absurd 
supposition. On the other band, the treatise of Asva Ghosha W'as scarcely 
ever mentioned anyNvhere. Asva Ghosha was no doubt a great saint, but his 
Budda-charita seems scarcely to have been welbkoowTi be>*ond his own 
limited circle. 

From these facts, it will be dear that Asva Ghosha wrote long after 
Kalidasa. Sanskrit literature had made a good reputation and impression 
w hen Asva Ghosha departed from the old custom of the Buddhists and wrote 
a Kttvya in Sanskrit. He could not resist the temptation of copying the 
slokas which greatly impressed him, and tried to improve upon them in his 
own way. If Asva Ghosha borrowed from Kalidasa, the Utter must have 
lived before the l$t ec^tu^^* A. D. 
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We ehall now deat with the stcond fxirtion of thi fourth proposition to 
show that Kalidasa lived during or shortly after the time of the last Sungas. 
This will put Kalidasa in the 1st century* B. C. Some of the points roaj be 
stated as follows:— 

(1) . As shown above, Kalidasa was profoundly impressed by the horsc- 
sacrifice of Pushya Mitra. He refers to it directly in his Malcnikagfumitra 
and indirectly in the Ragkuvatnsa. All these facts show that Hinduism had 
just commenced to revive, and the horse*sacrifice wws remembered gratefully 
by the Hindus. 

(2) . The last kings were steeped io sensual enjoyment and the moral 
degradations are well painted in the character of A^ivama. 

(3) . There is one striking peculiarity in the Siaicoikegnimitra : it is the 

character of Dharini. The MalavikagmMitra belongs to a w*elhpreser.od 
type of Sanskrit dramas «ritb a Mog who bavii^ a number of wives 

tries to marry' another damsel after overcoming the jealousy and opposition 
of the chief queen or Devt. But in the drama, wo find a variation. The 
jealousy and opposition have been ascribed to a minor queen. In the whole 
book there is nothing to show any love or jealoosy on the part of DhaHnf. 
Some Pandits try to find a deeper motive and subtle diplomacy in thi^ 
character. But this ts now’here sbon*c in the drama, w'hich was 
written by an artist of a very* high order. In India, queens general!)* 
organic a theatrical party of tbeir own, and if any actress is 
removed, they naturally resent it. But beyond this feeling, which is 
certainly not love, vre do not 5od any other depicted Kalidasa. It was 
very easy for the latter to depict diplomacy or deep motive by suggestive 
utterances aside or by conduct, but it is not dose. The theory* of a higher 
order of love is also open to the same objection. On tbe other hand, 
Agni mitra and his friend Ridushaka seem to treat her with an enraordinary 
amount of fear and respect. This s<.^ge$ts tbe idea that Dhaiint was a real 
character, well-remembered and respected in Magadha at the time. She 
must have been respected as Raiyl Bhavanf of the first century* is respected at 
present in Bengal. Ordinary* love making with its usual fits of passion and 
jealousy would be resented by the audience in a character respected as 
the mother of the people. 

(4) On a perusal of Abbijfian Sakuntala, it becomes clear that at the 
time of its composition, asavarna-vivdha was not considered improper, 
provided It was anuhma. According to the present Smritis, Sakuntala would 
not be a kshatriya but a var^asaiikara. So a kshatriya marTy*ing her with the 
full approval of the Smrjris of the time points to an earlier period. Wc also 
find from tbe the same drama that the a'idow had od right of inheritance and 
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the crown took her property hy escheat. These laws are earlier than those 
of Mami and arc even found in the Arihasastra of Kautil^’a: 

#T?qisraT: i 

wai>35#rar: ft?n WRK: I 

BRKK* rrar ^ l arrft h sr; n 

Further do»T7i, wc jet the folkwing in the same n*ork :— 
ChaturvamvTi-piitraiiam brahmanaputra chaturomsan haret &c., &c., fire., &c. 

This clearly show-s that asaverua marriage was sanctioned when it was 
(Tuuloma and not pratil<ma, and that Kalidasa li^'ed at a time when Hindu 
law corresponded with that laid down by Kautil5*a, and this state of things 
could well have existed just after theconmencementof the Hindu revival*, s., 
the 6rst cento r)’ B. C.. under Posbyamitra. 

We have thus shown that none of the four pro{>o^i(ions is tenable. On 
the other hand, they are incorrect, and the confriny propositiom stand 
good viz 

(1) Kalidasa did not flourish under the Gupta kings of Magadha but 
under kicig Vikramadit^’a of Avanti. 

He lived and wrote before king Salivahana who flourished in the 
first century A. D. 

(3) That the tRuJitioas of the earlier Vikramaiit>*a cannot be so 
easily discarded. They are corroborated by the writings of 
Kalidasa on many material points. But even if wt discard the 
idea of an earlier Vikramadit^’a. the time of Kalidasa is proved' 
to be Mthin the first centur)* B. C. from other internal evi* 
dences. 

<4) Asva Ghosha, the author of the BuddhO’Charita, has borrowed 
from Kahdasa and tried to amplify and improve upon his 
ideas. 

(5) Kalidasa lived at a time which tallies exactly \rith that of the last 
Suogas. 

These propositions being established refute both the second and third 
theories. It would be ijuite out of place to deal with the whole of the 
internal evidences from Kalidasa's writings. To the important points noted 
above, a few others of a different character ma}* be added 

{a) The metres used by Kalidasa are few er in number thao those 
in later literature. The obscure and difficult metres occur 
frequently. 

Cb) The YamaJea used is of a verj* rimple nature like yawacatama’ 
vatanehn dtrrisihitah. 
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(c) Tecboicaliti«s aad snificialities ol the (x/«Ri^4/o are absent. 

The purely artificial prohibitiooe rhetoric have not been 
observed. 

(d) Id the descriptions of Agn(van>a> and in other places, the arti¬ 

ficialities of Kdma sfutra are not mentioned or alluded to. 
The allu^ons sought to be imported by the annotators can only 
be brought in b>’ staining the texts. Tbe aUnsion to the Bud¬ 
dhists is markedly absent. 

(e) The Puranic characters belong to the early stage of ideas. The 

story of Kadba and Kfisluia b not found. 

(/) There is no attempt to perform gnunmaticnl g;) mnastics. 

The art of crating double meanings (sUska) and appareot contradictions 
(virodttdbhasa) by means of obscure words and inflexions was altogether 
unknown at the time. 

If W6 come to external evidences and refer to other w'orks, we find the 
influence of Kalidasa very much marked in th6 MrichdihaJratika, BhatHkaxya, 
as also in the works of Bhartrihari, Siibandhu, Dandt and many other writers. 
Tbe inscriptions all bear strong traces of his inffuence. All these facts go to 
establish the above propositions and to show that the second and third theories 
cannot be maintained. 

We shall now come to Mahamahopadhyaya flarapraaaJ Sastri's theory 
which is closely analogous to the third theory. He maintains that Kalidasa 
lived in the 6th century' A- D. in the court of Yasodharma Dharmavardhana 
of Ujjain. We have pointed out tbe difficulty in tbe theory of placing Kali¬ 
dasa so closely on the heels of Bana Bhatta. The theory is mainly based on 
an inscription extolling the deeds of Yasodharma^ Vasula, son of Kakka, 
writes the slokas in the inscription. Much of the flattering descriptions loses 
its force by the candid remark of tbe poet that it was made with the avowed 
object of pleasing the monarch 

«rer: II 

1 At the vtry outset wc find tbat^ 

The practice of open flattery by court-poets v\*as in fall force 
at the time. This, as shown above, must have been long after 
Kalidasa. 

2 If Yasodharma had such a poet as Kalidasa in his court, why did 

be select Vasula to write tbe inscriptions? The poems are 
certainly not of a very high order. 

3 The style adopted shows a later stage of literature, though the 

influence of Kalidasa may be easily traced. 
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Cf. th« followiDf sloka in the mscription: 

^ ifn «1 I 

CTC; v^uw: I 

?n%«; 55>wrftr%5.' ii 

This sloka bears strong traces of the Kurndra^amb^Mva, canto I, 
Raghuvamsii, cantos IV and V. 

But the great obstacle that this theory has to face, as stated before, is 
the Mandasore inscriptioo writtei 1^ Balsa VattL The learned Sastrl 
tries to explain it away by saysog that,— 

(a) Batsa Vatti evidentlj borrows from Kalidasa while describing the 
seasons. There was a convention of describing the seasons, 
and Kalidasa took to that convention. 

(i) MutarpAdra is not so hoe a poem that Batsa Vatti would borrow 
from it 

Answers to these propositions may be stated as fellows:— 

{«) This theory is not supported by any fact and is only a supposition. 
We shall, however, qoote other slokas besides those borrowed 
from fiitusamiara. Batsa vatti writes as follows:_ 

HuihiJi sarm it 

These slok&s are the evident oot come of the first sloka in the Vttara 
Megha 

aftwT: I 

*ifVjn^5r^rnnf rt^TTsiT; i 

sifttKiMf safad^d a 

There i$ also an idea in abhramUhagrah by comparison with Kailasa 
^e admitted effort of writing “ prayatn«ia - by a new poet professedly 
borrorag from other poets is very marked. But the description of a house 
^th bttutjful damsels compared to a dark cloud radiant with lightning has 
been dearly borrowed and an attempt is made to improve it. 

Was t^ a convention of describing houses as well ? And was 
Kalidasa trained in another convention ? 

It is clear therefore Batsa Vatti borrowed from Kalidasa- 
While describii^ summer, Kalidasa writes; 
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iT%t fiwr g^frtRT u 

Batsa Vatti while describing viiotei in the inscripiion has this in his 
mind, and he starts by a negation of these pleasures in winter. 

In fact, M. Haraprasad Sastri is himself aware of the weakness of his 
position. But he is determined not to concede it. Says be; “ If we once con¬ 
cede to this, we sbaJl have to put the date of Kalidasa to at least the middle 
of the 4th century A. D." “But this” he says "nobody is prepared to 
accept.” This argument is very strange. What he means is that if his 
theory goes, Macdonell’s theory goes loo. The logical conclusion would have 
been to accept a theory closely analogous to the 1st theory, But sentiments 
and prejudices probably stand in the way. 

ib) " Is i?i<BStfmhara such a fine poem ” asks the Sastri " that poets 
of a particular locality should continue to imitate it for two cen¬ 
turies?” ‘ Particular locality" and ‘ two centuries ’ are unneces¬ 
sary limitations. All the Sanskrit poets up to the last st^ of 
the vitality of Sanskrit literature have been profoundly impres¬ 
sed by the RUusamkara and have co|ued aod tried to improve 
upon it. Even such a sedate poet as BhavaUiuti has tried to 
improve the idea in the description of summer: the torpor of 
midday summer heat with snakes and frogs panting together 
aod drowsing in the intense heat has been described by Kali¬ 
dasa. Bbavabbuti amplihcs it " Aj^basvedadravah piyate. " 
Bharavi, Sufaandhu, Magha. Bana Bhatla, Dandi, (and in fact 
every body) has borrowed from the Ritutamhata. In pictures- 
queoess of creative foncy and a keen artistic sense of sensuous 
beauty and sensuous indu^eure, this poem stands almost un- 
rivalled in the whole of Sanskrit literature. It is only Bhatti 
Kaoya canto II which has been able to approach this descrip¬ 
tion of Kalidasa. 

In Prof. Macdonell’s opinion, “ the Jii/ttsamkara is a highly poetical des¬ 
cription of the six seasons with glowing descriptions of the beauties of nature 
in which erotic scenes are interspersed, and the poet adroitly interweaves the 
expressions of human emotions. Perhaps no other work of Kalidasa manifests 
so strikingly the poet's deep sympathy with nature, bis keen powers of obser¬ 
vation, and bis skill in describii^ an Irtdian landscape in vivid colours.” I 
may add that a keen perception of the beautiful and the artistic has saved him 
from vulgarity and obscenity. The art in (he Ritustimkara Sringara Tilaka 
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aad Malavibagnimitra is ^miUr, A higher development o( bis art occurred 
later od. Internal endence shows that be lived in Magadha during bis earlier 
days. Subsequently, be removed to Avanti and became the court* poet there. 
He describes Avanti in glowing coloois in tbe MegJuuihuid Divimivabhuvak 
kantimatkh<m4crm€kam. A high conception of delicate tenderness and all that 
it sublime and noble is tbe ntarked characteristic of his later writings. But 
the original art is certainly of a very high order. 

I shall close this portion after quoting one more sloka h-om Batsa VatH i — 

gfiRfcrWJ? 1 

Cf. Rftusambara: 


Batsa Vatd slavishly copies the idea of Kalidasa with an improvement 
by the addition oijagkana which is hardly in good taste there. 

I shall only tooch upon the other a^uments of the learned Sastri to sup* 
port bis theory. They are i>ot convincing and, mostly, hypothetical. 

{!) Kalidasa does not describe^ Western Empire of Rome- Persia 
seems to be tbe limit of his gcogeaph^-Molhing can be inferred from that. 
The Greeks or Yavaoas mentioaed in Kalidasa were evidendy the Bactrians 
who are conspicuous as a border tribe til] the Ist century B, C. 

(2> " Persia was ver^* powerful in the 6th century A.D. and the reference 
to Persia shows that it was pownriul at that time." This argument is altoge¬ 
ther untenable. Nowhere ha^-e the Persians been described as. powerful. All 
that is suted is that they used horses in fight and they bad curly beards which 
looked like honey-flies in their flushed faces. No power can be ascribed to 
them from these premises. 

Kalidasa writes 


How could the learned Sastri deduce that Persia was adjacent to India at 
that time? The very n$e of the word Stkatavortmatia shows that there must 
have been a sea route. A metaphor is used, which shows that the land route 
was preferred as being sJoa* but sure. The intermediate small principalities 
may well be ignored in a poem. As shown before, Kalidasa omits Magadha 
aod describes the conquest from Ajodhja to Bengal. Does he mean to say 
that Bengal and Ajodh 3 'a were adjacent ? 
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The explanstioD givm hy Prof. S. Roy about the prestige of sea power 
of the Pertians seems to be more probable. 

Kalidasa writes ^ If by y^narti Kalidasa meant the 

Greeks, then there most have been a tribe of Greeks adjoining Persia in the 
IsC century B. C. and history corroborates it, as the Bsctriajis must be the 
tribe meant. 

(3) We now come to the Hun argument of the learned Snstri. \Vhat 
he means is that during the 6th century A. D., the Huns conquered a portion 
of India and settled there, and Yasodharma defeated them ; and Kalidasa 
refers to these Huns, thus showing that he lived in the 6th «ntury A. 0. 
These arguments labour under two serious defects:— 

(a) Kalidasa does not describe them as living in India but out^de it 
on the route from Persia to the upper Indtis and thence to the 
Himala>'an tracts. So, bis conclusion is without any premise 
and without any foundation. 

(i) If, as the Pandit argues, the Huns began the destruction of the 
Roman Empire in the 1st century A. D., u^t prevented th^m 
from desceodlog upon India at that time? They attacked when 
the Maur}*a kings became weak. Pushj'amitra checked these 
foreign invasions and commeniorated his victory* hy a horse* 
sacrifice. Such inva^ons must have follou’ed the line of least 
resistance. Vikminaditya I. of Ujjain is credited with having 
defeated them daring the weakness of Magadha during the last 
Sungas or shortly after. Again, when the Gupta kings became 
weak many centuries later, these foreign attacks were renewed, 
and it may be that Yasodharma drove them off. The name 
hiiuavarodha does not disprove that Kalidasa flourished in the 
1st century B. C. The location of the Huns as described by 
Kalidasa di^>roves the above supposition. 

(c) The next attempt is to break up the simple word ufsavn sanketa 
into three Tibetan urords Uchang, Botang and Kotaog. 1 
need not dwell upon the humour of this argument, which is 
perhaps not made in earnest. The word aksftobhya again is 
the name of a Buddhist saint. But hou* does the common 
word fit in with the conte.\t ? 

This means that he left an untarnished reputation there. 
But how possiUy can it mean a Buddhist saint ? It seems 
that there is an attempt to get at ffny argument. 
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(cO '* These two powers (Cholas and Pandyas) from the heg;inRing of 
their existence long before Asoka were fighting with each 
other/’ If so, there is no wonder that the Cholas lost their 
power and iodepend^Ke in the 1st centur)* 6. C., and might 
again have recovered their power or lost it again. Chola kings 
came into proniinence in the 2nd century A. D. This shows 
that Kalidasa lived before the 2Dd century A. D. 

(e) 1 shall now deal vAth the remaining a^ments together. The 
description of Skanda or the War God in the MeghadAia 
cannot be the description of Skandagupta the king as the 
Paodit tries to make out. It refers to the birth of the War 
God which, in case di a haman King, would be scandalous. 
Then it is stated that Yasodharma made the Himalayas 
accessible for the first time and Kalidasa describes the 
Himalayas. Here the Paodit goes further than the fiattering 
poet who writes 

WIwftWRT: Twro i 

jairrei < h h«i, ii 

There is nothing to shov that be was the first to make the 
Hunalayas accessible. 

(/) There is one more point before 1 conclude. The learned 
Sastri means to say that Bharavi preceded Kalidasa. But 
this is against the accepted opinion of scholars. The Kirataij* 
juniya freely borrows from the Kiimarasambfiava of Kalidasa. 
So I need not a^oe the poini. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR- 


I. 

To 

THE EDITOR 

The Journal ^ the Hythie Socxttyy Bangalore^ India. 

SxB, 

I write to you as one of tbe editors of tbe Heritage oj ftxdia Series, sieverai 
volumes of wbicb bare been very fav'ourably reviewed u your c^umas. 

In the April Issue, I notice a review of Prof. Berrie^le KeiA’s Sdmkliya 
System, in which that v^ume b very warmly itrabol except in one particular. 
The writer says (bat it has only “ Ats sh^tcomine, that it h based on tracslalions 
and criticisms of tMibkbya works by previous European writers, and not the water 
drawn from Ae original sprins of Devanagari Sanskrit*’. Tbe reviewer shows 
siicb an excellent spirit that I am sure he wooJd be the last to wish to mislead your 
readers, but he has here dooe the writer of Ae book a serious lojastice. The truth 
is Dr. Berrtedale Knth is ozw of Ae greatest llvn« OrientaJist-s and his little book 
on the Simkhya System is based oo a tborougfa study of all tbe texts ia tbe original 
Sanskrit. 

1 am sure yon. Sir, will be glad to puUisb Ab letrer, m order to set the 
matter right. 

Yours very truly, 

J. N. PARQUHaiU 


A Reply. 

SiK, 

It remaios for us now* to add a few words Co the above ^servations of 
Dr, Farquhar. We have to offer him our aasorasce tlat «jr criticism of any 
publication kindly sent to us, is nmer actuated by any feeling but (bat of cordial 
welcome. The utmost care is mkeo to ensure for aut hor s all pos si ble and 
reasonable words of eucooiagemeDt, and to make Ae world r eco gnise Aat fcff all 
works which have the purpose of Arowing U^t on Ae dark ca\’esof Indian 
antiquity, we make it a business in extend our most solicitous coosideration. We, 
and tbe rest of India, who entertain a deep love of S*u)skrit, reccgcise Ae yeoman 
service wfaicb Western scholars are doii% in keeping up tbe light of Sans¬ 
krit learning in Ae universities of tbe Wet On that aixount, Western savants 
may be sure that Aey will cooimand Ae respect of mA\idnai critics, and of 
institutions here. 

The remark in our review to which Dr. Parquhar takes exception was made 
after reference to the fact that out of Che some 120 references Co autbMUties, made 
in Dr. KeiA's book, only three are original Sanskrit texts. 

G- R. JOSVRR. 

U 
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U. 

fragnient of comparative Mythology" 

Pleiades Kmthieas. 

Sir, 

The term Pleiades id the Boglisb language is probably borrowed from Greek or 
Latio and has passed tiiroogh no sbges of alteratioo or disiortioa either ia ortho* 
fCraf^y or meaning. Its origiiial mytboJagksd meaning ia that the Pleiades are the 
seven daughters of Adaa and the nyinph Pleione f^led to have been made a 
constellatioD ij) the heavens by Ju|»ter. A str ottocnically, this (group of stars is 
located in the neck of the coostellatioo Taurus. This group of stars is what 
in Sanskrit is called the Shat*KrithOcas p/nt Aruodhati. The Indian asrroooinecs 
assign the same positiop to this group i.e. Vrishal^a, according to the zodiacal 
names current in SaoskhL Accoediog to Madler, a German astronomer of some 
repute, who flourished in the nineteenth century, Alcyone, the brightest of these 
shus, a star of tbe 3rd magnitude, is the ^vot around which the whole universe 
is revolving. Gut there is not sufficient evidence for this theory. Only si:r of the 
Ple i ades are distinctly visible to the naked eye. On this tbe ancient western 
mythoiogisB built up a tbeevy, this star Alcyone, wbo was originally one of the 
seven daitgbtsxs of Atlas and Pleione, had cooceaJed berself fn shame for having 
loved a mortal, by came, ^sypbus. Here steps in tbe mythological element and 
we have to see, whether such v a similar theory is current among tbe Indian 
a.stroDomer5 and mytbologists. 

2. This questioD leads me to die subject of Hindu marriages. Hindu mar* 
riages, and especially Brahmin marriages have, from time immemorial, been 
considered extraordinarily sacerdotal functioos, so much so, that tbe omission of 
any one of the reinuiest details, enjoined a heavy and arduous religious sacrifice 
and a necessary penalty. Tbe real phUosc^ic slgnifkance of the Mantras, was as 
years rolled on, entirely fo^otieo. When tiie philosopbic and religious significance 
of this institution fades anuy, no wooder that, a necessary consequence, the 
marriage tie becomes so loose that desertion of innocent wives becomes 
a matter of ordinary oecuRenoe. No wooder that tbe [Indian Purobit wbo U'as once 
looked up to as a great adnser, oow*a*days repeats his mantras as a parrot and has 
lost his dignified position. Wlren tbe t^de and tbe bridegroom utter tbe Mantras 
and pass through tbe Saptapadi <>. (treading se\'en steps) they actually 
pass through the fuDCtkn as if they were stage-aaors. The mythological portion of 
the function follows, when the husband and wife axe shewn the single wife of the 
s^e Vasistha In contradistinction to and b preference to the Sbat*Krithikas, who 
ore also the wives of Va&sbta. It is a well known fact that most of tbe Mantras, 
that are used in Hindu ceremonial functions are quotations from tbe Vedas and the 
manlage ceremonial is no exception to it. Tbe significance of tbe numerical sJierf 
i.e. six, in sbat-Ktitbikas becomes important. The object of showing tbe single 
wife of Vasisbtn in preference to (he otiier six becomes sigoifiant. The learned 
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cotTiroentator adds that thay wore omitted aad were oot shown &s they were 
unchaste. In another connection the shat-kritbikas are mentioned as the nymphs, 
who were in attendance on King Kaxthikeya, the god of War, as nurses. What 
reputation nurses bore, and notv bear eeems to be time*bonoured. 

3. A myth corresponding to Alcyone’s preveils in Sanskrit Leterature around 
the oams of Dhruva.onB of the sons of King Uttanapada who had two wives, Suruebi 
and Sumiti, the latter of whom he did not like. He had t^vo sons byname Uttama 
and Dhruva, one by each of his wives, respectively. Dhruva, the son by his junior 
wife, wanted to ascend the lap of his father, while his consanguine brother had 
hnished doing so. His step-mother and father at once rebuked him, and threw 
him ofT Thereupon, the boy went eobbing to his mother, who consoled 
him with the idea that the frowns and smtles of the Goddess of Fortune 
are never constant and that the grace of God is the only salvation. Thereupon 
the boy, young as he was, at once left for the woods and began to practice 
severe austerities with the hope of getting Anal salvation and beatitude. God Vislmu, 
being pleased at his disciple’s fervour and devotion, appeared before him, arvl offered 
to give him what ever he wanted. There upon Dhruva wanted nothing bm constant 
and unswerving devotion to his Almighty Saviour. Uut God, In return, blessed 
him saying that his own father will crown him as king, and after ruling for twenty* 
six thousand years on earth, he will be Axed as the Pole star, around which 
the whole universe Is said to move. 

4. Scenty as my knowledge of astronomy is, I am able to state that the 
Pole*slar Dhruva does not form one of the constellation Flelades. The seventh 
star of the constellation is called Arundbati*«^’<1^ and is also visible to the nnked 
eye, thotigh with a little straining, Vfta Major or the Great Bear which is called 
in Sanskrit the Saptarlshls, also moves round tbe Pole-star. In addition to these 
seven stars, in the constellation Pleiades, recent telescopic observations have 
revealed to us the existence of s larger number of fainter ones, such as, sixty in 
the same duster. Herein lies an Interesting fact that a few stars apparently 
within this group do not partake of the motion characteristic of the group. But 
scientifically unless they have some motion, among themselves, they would other* 
wise ultimately fall togetlier, by mutual attrociion. 

$. A comparisou of the myths discloses, (hat the western mythologisls 
believed that one of the daughters of Atlas and Pleione had gone astray and as 
such concealed herself for shame and became Invisible to the naked eye. But 
according to the German astronomer already quoted, this star is a star ofthedrd 
magnitude and is the brightest of that constellation, Whereas in eastern 
mythology, all the stars—shat.kriihikas^though visible to the naked eye, are not 
shown on account of their bad character, as lhe.uucliaate wives of Vasislila, and 
only the star Arundhati which is of a lower brilliancy is slmm. 


Ktiraool. 


M. B. Vauauiengar, E.A., It.L. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Catalogue oi Copper*Plate grants id the Madras Government Museum. 
SUPHKINTBNDEMT. GOVERKUBNT PKESS, MADKAS. 

Price Annas PoHrteen—2sh. &d. 


This is a useful caOtlogae prepared by Mr. R. Srinivasa Ragbava Iyengar, kl. A., 
.\rcbe^ogica] .\ssistact, Madras Uuseom. It cntains a short description of 
each of the grants, over 200 in number, m the Museum. The oldest giant in 
the collection belongs to tba 4tb centoiy X D., and its language is Prakrit. The 
langoage of the bulk ^ the other grants is SanskriL The grants in this language-^ 
ranging up to the 17th century number 101; then cones Tamil with 62 
grants; theo Telugn witb 53; Kannada bas 17; while Malayalara and Oriya 
have each one to their credit Almost all the grants as usual record 
a donation—gift of land, village, perquisite or privilege. Most of the grants 
are dated. The Compiler has rightly adopted the dynastic system in axcangiog 
the grants. The sommaries given are fairly full while the indei», which* 
!S copkms, gives references to villages eta The dates of the grants have also 
been included in tbe summaries, as also brief references to previous notices 
of the grants and to transcripts puUiabed in learned publi^tions. The catalogue, 
we note, includes all copper-plates received tn the Museum up to August 1917. 
Its usefulness is likely to be enhanced if quinqomnial supplements me regularly 
issued by the Museum Sc^terintendeot. We would suggest to the Mysore 
Govemmeot to direct the pubficatioe of a similar catalogue of all coppei*pIate 
grants in the Bangalore Museum. Avther catakgrue devoted to the many 
coins in it would also be highly appreciated by scb^ais and others. 

C. H- R. 


Vedantha Desika-His Life and Uterary Writings by M. K. Tatacharya B,A. 
PtiBLtSHED BY T. S. RaUASWAUI IVeNCAH, S. R. PRESS, KUPPAM. 
Price annas 10, isKiudint cU charges. 


The above is a dear and sncdact summary of tbe life and literary writings of 
Vedantha Desika, the great pbiios«^)h«r, religious teacher, poet and logician who 
flourished id Southern India daring the Udi century A.D. When the great 
Remanuja, the founder of the Visishtads'aim system of philosophy passed away, 
VaishnavTsm suflered a good deni ita vrant of competent successors who could 
command the personality, the magnetism and the unifying soul-force which 
characterised its Pounder*—so much so, that, within a few decades, disputes arose as 
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to the very ideels of Ramaouja w()icl) uliitnately divided the sect inlo two which 
exist eveo to this day, giviofr rise to innumerable and costly law suits. These die* 
tioctioQs which are almost minor ate clearly explained by the author which should 
open our eyes to tbeir trivial nature and induce the leaders of the community to 
put an end to this regrettable disunion. 

The upheaval of Vaishnavism during the period under notice may well be 
compared to the Keformatiou period of Europe with this diffatence that, while 
Protestantism asserted its auprenuicy in the sister Continent, the reverse proved 
to be the case in this lend of religions. We are not in possession of the exact 
views of Sri Ramanuja whether he was a Protestant as he is represented to be or 
e thorough Catholic of cercmooials and rituals as others take him to be. This much 
can, however, be safely asserted that the orthodox school of Vaishnavism in 
Southern India was in great danger in the 13th century being subject to the 
onslaughts of Advnitlsm which aimed at the Visishtadvaithic nature of its pliilo* 
sophyon the one hand, and to the attacks of its Protestant brethren which threa* 
tened its ceremoniias on the other. It is at this juncture that the great Vedantha 
Desika was born in Tuppul, a suburb of modem Coajeevaram, and but for hie birth 
orthodox Vaisbavism would have died a premature death. His simple life, great 
thoughts, high attainments and other virtues too numerous to mention are ably 
dealt with by the author which \vt hope every one of our readera will study 
carefully. 

The second part of the bock is more interesting then the Ant. Heroin a clear 
idea of the writings of Vedantlia Desika is given by a coinparson with the writings 
of the greatest poet of India, Kalidasa, whom Desika set as his ideal. The latter 
poets must necessarily Imitats however gifted they may be; but how they have 
imitated, to the advantage or disadvantage of the origiaat, must be our sole criterion 
in pacing judgmeat on their literary merits. Judged by ibis standard we 
have no hesitation in giving Desika a high rank in the literary galaxy of Sanskrit 
poets. The comparison between Hamaasandesa and Meghasandesa may prolilab. 
ly be read by all. Ttie author has given at the end of the book a list of Desika’s 
works which exceed mom than a hundred. The printing aod getting up is by the 
well known Ananda Frees of Madras and loaves oothlrg to be desired. Considering 
the merit of the work, the price of ten annss should be considered cheap. 

_ V.S. 

Mazdaism in the Light of Vishnuism 

Hy a. Govinuachabya SWAMtN M. n. A. S., M, K, S. A. 

(G. T. A. Prvss, Mysore; Rs, J-g-0). 


The book is worthy of the author and the subject. It consists of four discourses 
with abundant and instructive notes at the end of each which amply repay penisal. 
It is well known tliat the Persians and the lodo-Aryans are the two offshoots 
of a mighty stem which originally stood on the central plains of Asia; add if 
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any proof is wanted, the sCriloQS similahtfes between tbe two bear ample test! pony. 
In some Quarters tbere ia tbe lorkios sosplcko that the lado-Aryan branch derived 
much of its cultural aad traditiooaJ habits from the Persians> but the Swami Is 
inclined to the oppoute view. 

Of the similarities ably dealt with by the author quoting chapter and verses, 
the most important are (1) Res^blance of Ahura^Maada of Masdaism to the 
Asuramnrda or Harayana or Krishna cf Visbculsm (2) tbe duality of karma in 
both named ia Masdaism as Spenta-Ualnyuasd Angra-Mainyu (3) tbe Aucient Self- 
ExUteat or the causeless Purana Purusba appearing in Mardaism aa tbe parent 
Caravan Akarana (4) Comparisoo of tbe Trinity and of tbe six primary attributes of 
Para*Vasudeva. (i) Fire worship, etc. Mr. Govindacharya gives some customs 
commeo to both and among these may be tneatiMied Nadjote, Patel, B^hobhakta, 
.Aramathi etc. d Masdaism wfaicb correspond to JatbaJearma or birth cennony, 
Piapathi, Bbagavad Kiakta and Sri etc. of Vishnuism. Lists of comparative names 
occurring in tbe aDCient works of both are al^ given. One interesting common idea 
whieb we notice is the KoAa Spans or Cro*t tctiek mentioned in tbe Bodhayana 
Suthra of the Hindus. This Is a belief accordiog to which departed pithris are 
supposed to receive oflerings in ovw form. We may also mention the depreciation 
of burial of tbe dead by both. Tbe sobject is a vast one and we have oo sufheient 
time to review it in detaU. We strcagly commend the book to our readers. 

V. S. 

A Prospectus of a New and Critical Edition of the 

Mahabharata 

(Issued By the Bbandarkak Oiuental Research Institute, Poona.) 


It will be like adding ooe more hue to Che rose m attempt to prove tbe unique 
position which tbe MB. bolds in tbe eco oo my of Indo-Aryan culture and civlli* 
satioD. No single work in the wbole range of the ««r]d’s classics has had and is 
having the wielding d such peoetratiDg influence as the Mahabharata on the life 
and thocight d peoples. Tbe ooly exception is tbe power d the Bible in Cbrisden 
lands. That such a work, nay, such a rich demesne wider and more expansive 
than Homer’s Pacific, should yet cootioue to spftl dark areas and unexplored 
recesses, is no compliment either to IcMjian valour or to its love d enterprise. The 
Kumbhakooam edition of 1910 is excellent in its way, in so far as it displays a 
genuine talent for comparative scholarship. But we have always felt its collation 
of various South Indian texts, Chough fairly exhaustive, lacking emphasis and 
th^ughnesa. Wintemitz's fntemaCioiuil Edition, projected in Europe, is admittedly 
to be only a critical editioa in tbe Soi^h Indian recensions. Besides, ft is no 
disparagement to European Sebdarsbip to state here that none but an Indian 
trained in methods of coffiparati>*e criticiaD can do justice to a work like the MB. 
which is throi^b and through au I/ido-Aryaa Epic, and means much more to tbe 
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Indo-Aryans than th« Iliati ever did to the ancient Greeks, aud the Nidbe> 
luitgenlied to the ancient vikings. 

We welcome the announcement therefore of a compiehensive Indian edition, 
collated from ali the extant MSS., about 1,300 In number, as a naiioned work par 
ffxceiUuec. 

This gigantic undertaking is at present calculated, by the Board of Editorr, 
to occupy in full the energies cf a largo number of acholars, honorary and salaried, 
for over fifteen years, and the expenses are put down at the rate of about Rs. 1,200 
a month, nearly Re. 3 laJchs in all. 

Considering the IndeKriltable imi^ortance of such a standard edition cf the 
Mahabharata, than which there is no other single work extant to hold the mirror 
to the features for the real India cf the Ihdo*Aryans, It is not too much to expect 
that the Institute’s appeal for funds and for literary aid, will meetSwith a ivarm res> 
ponse at no distant date. 

We are proud of the magnificent rally which the Ruling Princes of India, 
many of them descended from the heroes whose exploits are sung for ever in the 
greatest of the world's epics, mode round the Flag of the British Empire when 
danger threatened It and civilization. The present undertaking, rightly understood, 
is of no leuDational Importance, and the amount involved is so trifling comparatively 
that n single Maharaja can monopolise all the glory to himself, by subscribing to tlie 
Rs. 3 Inkhs at once. But since \ve find the enlightened nnd patriotic Chief of 
Aundh has already declared his willingness to stand respostble. for meeting half of 
the expenditure, the other half should be underwritteo within a very short tima 

K. R. 


An essay on the doctrine of the unreality of the world 

in the Advaita 

Dy F ATI urn G. Dandoy. S. J. 

{3 (Tiid 4, Portiiggse Church Stivcf, Caleuttfr), 


Th(SC 5 page pamphlet comprises ''t^vo lectures delivered before the Indian Academy, 
St, Mary's, Kurseoog. Those lectures are hero published because it has often been 
suggested to the writer that they might proi'e useful to a wider circle, esi>ecially to 
missionaries who have to deal with educated Hindus.” * 

The follcming extracts from the introductory remarks are incerestiog as giving 
a dear idea of the points of contact nnd the diflereuces between the Adr aira and the 
scboJastic philosophy. 

What apliilosopher generally does is to Cake up a special point of view; to 
take bis stand on a truth cither more evident or more vita), from which be then 
suri'eys the whole universe. Ke insists on one or a few Alta wliich ho explains 
fully and satisfacCorlly, and then integrates the rest In function of these primary 
factors. 
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" The 5p«ci&J poiDt of view \t geDeraJ!y 'determioed by the $tart<poiot of the 
pbiloaopby. 

"Tbos in Scholastic Phaosophy, as indeed b any purely phibsophicnJ system 
the greater Bamber of the Hindu Jerrtan^ts not excited, we begin with the data of 
sense experience, we take as ov starting point the visible, audible, tangible world in 
and around us. Then, making use of oai reason and of its first principles, we 
attempt to explain the world by its ultimate caiis«, and thus ascend to the concep* 
Cion cf God, whom we subsequently explain in functicm of the world. 

God, for our philosophy, is essentially and primarily the First Cause and the 
Prime Mover. Our reason for supposing His existence, our motive for predicating 
of Him certaio attribatess is that this. existence and ^ese attributes follow 
mediate or immediate coodn^oos from the existence of our starring point—the 
World. 

'* With the Vedandns, matters stand quite differently. The starting point with 
them is the Supreme, the Absolute. They determbe first what the final, the Infinite, 
the ens a se el per u is, and when they have stated His attributes, they try to 
explain the world in functiem of Him—or of It—who is unlimited, bdependect, 
and therefore unrelated. 

** This difference of sartiog point leads to important consequences. 

‘‘We Scboolraeo are never temptedV deny the existence of the world of sense. 
It is the very baas o£ our system. To seppress it would be tantamount to cutting 
the grotmd under cmr very feet. We shall rather waive anything tlian wai\-e the 
world of experience, because to forego that would be to forego all. Parcels of 
reality may not fit well bto our pfaitosopbicaJ edifice; we wUI cut and remodel 
them or, better still, confess our sbortcomings. Waive tbe reality of the world 
we cannot, because that is the comer stone, and if we remove it, our whole edifice 
crumbles. 

Oar philosophy of God may b cooseqiieDce be somewhat embarrassed and 
^used: one thing is ceruio, that a Creator is necessary to make our world 
intelligible, and a Creator we wiU have, even tbou^ it may be difficult to reconcile 
creatiOiandcrcatiMiia time with the lofinite changelesaness of a self-complete 
and self-satisfying Absedute. ' 

“ Quite different is and must be the attitude of the Vedantin. He starts with 
thf Supreme and its attributes. The Supreme—whether you call it God or 
Brahman, matters very little just now—is aod is infinite. 

" latelligwce perfectly pore, fubess of joying, unlimited, unrelated, self- 
sufficient Being, it is all b all with nothing by the ^e of it. That is tbe thesis, 
tbe starting point, and tbe rest, if explainable, must be explained in function erf this 
primary troth. 

,, ^ "We say: perish (be rest, but tbe reality of the world must stand; the 

the rest, bof tbe Supreme must remain what it is, cteraaJ 
self-sufficing, unconnected fulness of being. 


“ Scholasticism is Jike Molinism, Vedantism like Banesiaoism. The follower 
of Molina Sticks to humsD free wiQ, which is a fact of direct human experience: 
no difficulty that may arise in teconcilmg with tbU thesis the omnipotence, infinite 
knowledge and universal causality of God shall make him move an inch from his 
original position, because it is, so he thinks, the right original position: human 
free will for him is the datum, the fact tvith which the rest must be reconciled. 

Banes starts from the notion of the aJ)-powerful, all.knowing God who wills 
and does all, and the fact of human free will has at any cost to be reconciled with 
or adapted to that supreme self-evident proposition. 

For Molina free will is the thesis, God’s omnipotence is the difficulty, for 
Banes the omnipotence of God was the thesis, the freedom of the will of man %vas 
the objection to be solx-ed or explained away- And thus for Vedantism, God's 
self-sufficiency and His unrelated eternity is the thesis; Ibis world of ours is the 
objection—whereas to the Scholastic philosophy, the existence of the world is the 
primary assertion and God's unconnected essence is the difficulty to be solved. 

This short preface was necessary to inspire us with a little sympathy for the 
greatest of the Indian philosophical systems. The short reference to Banesianism 
and MoHalsm is more than an illustration to the point: I might have insisted on 
it: greater simplicity, fearless logical development of a great truth, round 
assertions that will not square with facts. In both Banesiaclem and Vedantism: 
more subtle thought although apparently shallow, greater attention to all the data, 
and analysis more refined and more precise in Molinism and Scholasticism; This 
brief reference made to our own problems will suffice to make us feel a little for 


those who have been for centuries struggling with a difficulty from which hardly 

any philosopher has entirely escaped : ignara malis . We must treat 

\'edantisfn as we treat Banesianisra: we may not be able to refute it by a smart 
syllogism: Vedantism has stood more sylJopsms, dilemmas and quibblings than 
curslow Western minds can well dream of. It has some solid ground to stand 
upon: there is hardly anything positive that it says about God that we may dare 
» reject. All that we may and can essay is to transcend Its position and attempt 
to show that our synthesis of ll^e created and the uncreated is both mote reasonable 

supprwu qmcoqiicl'OK 


Except the last ten pages which contain a short criticism, the rest of the pam¬ 
phlet is devoted lo exposition, where, it must at once be said, the author is clear 
and painstaking. He holds the Vedanta “essentially a tbeology-a philosophy 
based on revdatioo,” revelation as lo the changeless iinily of Brahman, and iu 
identity with the Atman. Starting as the Advaita does from this dogma, the 
everchanging mulliplicily that 1$ the world becomes ' inexplicable’, justly sttribut- 
able neither to the Maya of Brahman (because Maya can neither be Cod nor 
distinct from (^), nor to the Avldya of Atman (for no illusion Is possible if only 
God exists). As a Philosophy, the Advaita must therefore be considered a failure. 
Ioslwd of solving the greatest philosophical problem, that of ihe relation of the 
contingent to the absolute, it has simply denied it.” 
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Father Dandoy in bis aitidsm of tbe Advaita system makes use of most of 
the armaments already adduced a^inst it by Sii Ramaauja, but ultimately bis prin* 
cipal reason for rejecting the Advaita is its conception of causality. 

We cannot go into his arguments as tbe space alloted Co us would not permit: 
but we can strongly recommend cbls little pamphlet to the attention of all the 
followers of the Advaita as also to all who have made a special study of the 
Scholastic Philosophy. 

We cannot close this short notice better than by quoting again the learned 
Jesuit, as this last quotation will show In what spirit this book was written. We 
may reader tO tbe Advaita this testimony that it is a well'constructed system. If 
we onca admit the Arst principle on which it is based, we must, 1 think, follow it 
to its ultimate conclusions. If we admit that effects are only their cause modihed. 
and that in conaequeoce, the world, if It be, is only a modiAcation of the Supreme, 
we must also come to tbe cocciusicn that the world is not. 

'' We may indeed try to explain,^ome have tried to explain it, how a multi* 
pilcity can arise is the Self*Subsistent, but as soon as we realise what the Self. 
Subsistenc really is, we must realise also that it cannot be modified, that therefore 
tbo world which should, on tlie Advaita first principle, be a modification of It, Je 
not and cannot be. 

And it is tbe glory of the Advaita that, alone among the Vedanta systems, it 
has maintaioed, even at the cost of the reality of the xvorid, the true notion Jml 
the Self'Subsistent is Absolutely unchangeable, without modes or accidents. " 

N.S. 

JOURNALS REVIEWED. 

The Indian Antiquary, 


February fPfP, 

We are in receipt of the Indian Antiquary of February last. As usual its interest 
for the Antiquarian Is coasiderable, and we have read this collection of Sir Richard 
Temple's aud Prof. Ulinadarkar's scholarly efforts with as great interest, frankly, 
as ever we remember to have read the Antiquary of the novelist Scott. 

The volume contains a revised explanation of the terms AfM and Vt'/fcc/fi of 
Indian Epigraphs by Mr. R. G. Easak, in viow of the explanations rendered by 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in the XLVll volume of the Antiquary. Another cootribuUon 
of remarkable interest relates to the study of the Ancient Geography of India by 
Mr. S. Maiumdar, dealing with the pioneers in that study, and the sources of 
historical geography in India, claasicaJ, early.Christian, Arabic, and Chinese, the 
balance of the article being reserved for the next issue. Then follows ami scelLineA 
by Mr- "S. V- Venkatosvvara'’—(Iyer, we presume), denoting that 
of the 11 nd Rock Edict of Asoka refers to CoQjee>’aram near Madras. The rest 
of the \*oJuine is Cal<er up by the serial contribution of Mr. £. H, Man, C.I.E. on 
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the dicllonary of South Andaman Language, a iracl which should be of mudi 
interest to lutcndlog travel)srs id that delightful island. The volume publishes a 
list of papers on hand pending publication, and we consider many of them to be of 
no mean interest 

_ G. R. J. 

Indian Architecture 


We have much pleasure in acknowledging receipt of Volume IV, Part IX, of 
this fine contiibution to research- At the outset we should like to state that the 
division of volumes and parts, and books in this publication are somewhat 
bewildering, To proceed, the first few pages before us deal with eniablatiires, 
roo/iiig, and tower construction of Indian and Buddhistic religious structures, 
based on the antique Sanskrit manual on the subject,—with an 
incidenial account of Buddha and his cult. Illustrations are freely strewn about, 
and we see glimpses of structures, by way of iJlustration, which attract pilgrims 
to Kioto, Peking, Candy, and Nepal- Then comes a coosideration of Christianity, 
on account of the fact that “the development of the new Christianily, and 
of the religion of Muhammad from the older Mosaic dispensation are parallels 
in Palestine and Europe to the Buddhist cull of India. ” Hence “if we study 
closely the construction of some of the Cburchfs of Europe, their evolution from 
the same startup points would be dear by a systematic analysis.” We have in this 
sections, illustrations of Westminister Abbey, Rbeims and Cologne Cathedrals, and 
the Church of Nativity of Russia. Tl.e last section gives a brief survey of the 
strength and durability of building materials, explaining bow “ the diffeiefit varieties 
of stresses that come into operatiou moat commonly in structures are ‘Tension', 
Compression’, Shear', and ‘Torsion’, and giving other structural details with 
regard to stones, and lastly bricks. 

The fourth volume is Intended to dose by December and then this fine attempt 
to place before Indians in wrilteo form, the architectural wealth, and residential 
possibilitjes of their country will come to an end. It 1$ a good venture for the 
carrying out of whicl) its authors deserve our thanks. It will be a valued book of 
reference on the subject- and we hope that ail the big libraries in the world 
are in possession of it. 

G. K. J. 


A. G- 0. on Sanchi Topes. 

Read— the following paper:— 

letter —from the Hon’ble Mr. H. Sharp, C.s.l., C-i-E., Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Education. 

To —the Chief Siecreury to the Government of Madras, 

. Simla, the Uth August 1919. 

No.-226-A & E. 
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1 am directed to forward, for the information of the Governor in Council and 
for encb action aa may be considered necessary, a copy of a memocnodum ° from 
the Hon’ble the Agent io the Goven)or*Genecal in Central India and of Its enclosure 
on the subject of facilities for visitors to Sanclu. 

* Ko. dated (he 3rd July 1919. 

Enclosukks. 

(1) 

JVfe'Vorr7/r(iMm—from the Agent to the Governor*Geoeral in Ceutcal India- 

To—the Political Secretary to the Government of India, 
the 3rd July 1919. 

Wo.—23S4.D. 

I flubmit the enclosed copy of a letter t from the Bhopal Darbar inviting visits 
to Sanehi, for such actioo aa may be considered desirable. 

t Ke. 12. dated (he Uib Jooe 1919. 

( 2 ) 

Lerrer^from Lieut.*Col. Nawabsada Hamidulla Khan, Chief Secretary 
to Her Highness the Idegam of Bhopal. 

To—the Political Agent in Bhopal. 

Oatid —the 18th June 1919. 

Wo,—12. 

The Darbar, as you are aware, has in recent years given special attention to 
the important workPf restoration and Improvement which has Jiisc been completed 
at the Sanehi Topes under the personal care and supervision of Sir John Marshall. 
Sir John*s work, which baa received all possible asaistaoce from the Darbar, has 
been productive of excellent results, and a visit to the site is a real pleasure in the 
present drcumstaaces. All the debris has been cleared, lawns laid out, trees 
planted and the site improved in every possible way. The Topes which are a 
priceless relic of the olden times are well worth a visit and will amply repay visits 
of travellers and students interested In archsological remains. The Darbar would 
be Immensely pleased if college students who take Ancient Indian history as their 
course for M, A. and other examinations should find it possible to pay occasional 
visits to Sanehi. The Govemment of India have recently afTorded considerable 
facilities in respect of visits to rhe famous Buddhist remains at Samatli and Gaya, 
and the Bhopal Darbar would also like it to be koown far and wide that visitors 
would be most welcome at Sanehi and aU poesible facilities would be afforded. 
It would, in the Darbar^s opinion, be a good thiog if Information to that effect 
could be conveyed to the Indian Universities and to the British Diplomatic and 
Consular Agents in China, Japan, Siam and other countries which claim large 
Buddhist populations, as it might have the effect of encoursging visits to the 
Topes in the preservation and well being of which the Darbar is so keenly interested. 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. MYTHOLOCY. 

RELICION Etc.. 

History oi Aryan Rule in India from the earliast timas to the 
death of AkWi by £. B. Havall, Illustraied, IS s. Rs. 9—6—0, 
Harrap. 

Buddha and the Ooapei of Buddhism, by An nan da K, Coouaua* 
S^VAMY, 21 s. set, Rs. U—2—0, Harrnp. 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by SiSTfiR NiVEDATASod 
ANNANDA CoomaraSWAMY, I2«, 6d. net R». 7—33—0, Harrap. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. D. MoNBOB, illustrated 
in Colour, 6 s. net Rs. 5 —12—0, Harrap. 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. W. Hopkins, U/6d, R$, 7—3—0, 
Ginn 

The Religion of the Hebrews, by J.P. Psters, l5/n. Rs. 9—6—0, 
Gim. 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C. H. Toy, I5/o, 
Rs, 9—6-^, Ginn. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit Reader, by C. R. LanmAn, Text, Notes and Vocabulary, 
10/6S, Rs. 6—9—0, Ginu. 

Sanskrit Primer, by £. D. Perry, 3/6 d, Ra d—6—D, Ginn. 

The Rigveda. by A« Kasci, (Arrowsmith) 8/6 o, 6—5—0, Ginn. 

N. 6. —Tits Irutian pricts given o6ovs an at OUR CURRENT 
EXCHANGE RA T B$. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 
we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from Ht 
September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 
10 As. per shilling of publishd sterling prices of 

i, h Oor A^eecy Rubllcxiions ; ihou of Messrs. Harrsp, KNih end Oinn ft Co. 
iJ. Books in prim dirocjly (mporwd from xbrotd end (heee purdiesed from lodien 


Housae of foreign Pob) 
ex we neve dooe. 


ere who have reduced their evchioge rate eocordingly 


/V .S,—Booke 10 stock for which wo lieve peid e( verying races of exchange will be sold 
only A( prices which (he retee of exchange prevaillog from lo time admit t£. 

Timt is opparUius ta buy 6oo>t and build librarUs. 

P. T. I. BOOK DEPOT. 

Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras, 

Agents for the Publishers. 
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THE VILLAGE DEITIES IN VELLORE TALUK, 
NORTH ARGOT DISTRICT 

Sent by F. J . Richards Esq., m.a., i.c-s. 

[The following notes were prepared for P. S. P. Rice Esq., I.C.S., when 
be WAS CoUeclor of Nerib Arcol in 1907 by the then Tahslldar of VeI)ore. Mr. 
V. N. Natasinga Kao, They had been mislaid for some years and forgotten. When 
their redi8co\-ery waa brought to Mr. Rice's notice, he kindly accorded permij»on 
for their publication.’—F. J. Uichards.J 

The village deities which are worshipped in Vellore Tahik may broadly 
be divided into three classes :~- 

(1) Those which are worshipped in one village only. 

(2) Those which are worshipped in a group of villages, the annual 

celebrations of the festivities of the deity being conducted 
in the central village of the group. 

(3) Those which are worshipped on special occasions such as an 

outbreak of epidemic disease, etc. 

For the sake of convenience these three sets of deities will be named 
"minor,” " major" and "temporary' ” deities i especth-el)'. 
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In the first it is somewhat curious to notice that the deities of all 
the three classes are goddesses, and there seerns to be no exception to this 
rule. This is probably accounted for by the fact that in the primeval stages 
of society, a relic of which is the worship of the deities of to-day, the mother 
was considered to be far superior to the father in point of kinship. 

Almost every village which is over sixty or seventy years old can boast 
of a “ village deity ” or " gramadevata,” such as Anaikolathal, Etli*amman, 
Chelliamman, Puvadai-amman Ponnj*amman, etc-, etc. Villages which have 
sprung up into existence in recent years has'c mostly no such deities presiding 
over them. 

Amongst the major deities there are only two worshipped in this Taluk, 
namely, Chamundi-amman at Perij-anguppam, and Gangatnman at Sathuva- 
chari. 

The temporary deities of this Taluk are Cholera Mari am man, Smallpox 
Mgri-amman and of late even Plague Miri*amman. Worship to these is 
resorted to whenever an epidemic breaks out in the village. 

I. Minor Deities. 

The celebration of the ceremonies connected with the minor village deities 
hinges upon first the personality of the person known as Servailiar (one who 
collects) and secondly the material prosperity of the village during the you*. 
These celebrations are made once in a j eai w hen the people are generally free 
from want. In times of scarcity or famine, the celebrations are postponed for 
two or even three years. The major deities, however, are not affected by the 
fall in prices. Their festivals are gone through with scrupulous punctuality 
every year. 

To the ordinary Hindu woman Frida>'s and Tuesdays are the important 
days in a week. It is somewhat curious to observe that the annual celebra¬ 
tions of a great many of the village deities commence either on a Friday or a 
Tuesday- 

The ceremonies connected w ith the minor deities are as follows :—A few 
days before the festival day, which has to be fixed by the leading Gatmdan of 
the vill^e with the sanction of the village head, the SerDatAroi* looks up the 
old subscription list of the village, and rewrites it for the current j'ear, It 
will be a copy of the previous year’s list with slight changes in the 
amount according to the prosperity of the ryot. He makes the collec¬ 
tions from house to house, and keeps the amount so collected for 
the expenses of the festival. He is responsible to the general body for tbe 
proper use of the money collected, though very rarely is his integrity ques¬ 
tioned. The Servaikar and some of his friends and relations go to the tem¬ 
ple of the goddess accompanied by music. At the premises of the temple all 
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the people sit dowu, and the goddess is then anointed. There are two kinds 
of images in use in the temples. One of them is called the Pidari and the 
other M&ri-oinfnafu The image of the PidStri is the image of a v^oman in 
sitting posture and that of Man^ettmnan consists of the head only. The god¬ 
dess is defied first with water, then with oil, then with milk, then with 
curd, then with a solution called the Pancha amirthanx and finally again with 
water. The body of the idol is then dried and a new cloth is passed round 
the image. It is then garlanded and the ^ujari worships it with flowers. 
The flowers are thrown over the idol one by one and the pujari utters a mantram 
for each flower. Throughout this period, thepQjSri or his assistant (generally his 
son) is playing upon the udukkat, a drum which resembles a tambourine. 
Generally also cymbals are sounded as the Abhi^hlkoin. or the anointment 
proceeds. After this pari of the ceremony is over, the pu}3ri invokes the 
deity to the accompaniment of a chorus of singers who ace either his relatioos 
or who share the income with him. The invocation takes place either near 
the temple or at some prescribed spot in the directbn from which tbc deity is 
popularly believed to have arrived at the village. In the latter case after the 
abhithekatn is over the persons present move in a body to the prescribed spot 
and then commence the invocation. This invocation, which to the p^* 
sons present is a period of some anxiety, lasts from ten to thirty minutes, 
when all on a sudden one of those present gets inspired. The meaning of the 
invocation is a call to the deity to come and hplp them in their celebrations. 
The inspired attentively watches the goddess during the earl)’ stages of the 
worsh ip. Later on. with closed eyes, he listens to the song of the pujari and his 
chorus. He goes into a counterfeit slumber, first shutting one eye. then the 
other, then nodding, then swaying so much on one side that the bystanders 
have to save him from falling. At last he collapses into the arms of one or 
more of his neighbours. He is watched s»ery intently bj' all those present. 
The attention of the votaries is transferred from the goddess to the inspired 
man. All those seated around him move away from him and a space is 
cleared to enable him to move freely. Camphor is then burnt before him and 
the inspired man is moved either to speak or be silent or laugh or weep. The 
speaking and laughing are welcomed by the votaries with delight. They then 
ask him to grant them permission for celebrating the festival. Generally the 
permission is granted when he is either speaking or laughing. But if he 
should w'eep or be silent, that is taken as an indication of the wrath of the 
deity, and fresh soi^s are sung in louder tones to appease the deity. 
After a fairly long interval, when all become an^dous about their own 
safet)', and w'hen the songs have been well-nigh exhausted, the inspired man 
is again approached with burning camphor. This time he is generally more 


SympacKetic. Very often he gives his uuconditioDal assent for the celebration 
of the festival. But occasionally after according sanction to celebrate the 
festival, the inspired man lifts up his hand and points at some one whose 
conduct towards the community might not have been acceptable to them in 
the previous year. With some reluctance, the man pointed out seeks the for¬ 
giveness of the inspired man and is assured of it on his promising to sacriAce 
a sheep or a fowl. After permission to celebrate the festival is granted, the 
people present proceed ^«'ith the celebrations. Wrist threads coloured with 
saffron with Bowers tied on them are then put on by the puj^ri, 
the village svasherman nnd a few' other village menial servants, and, 
in some' villages* the image of the deity is treated in the same 
way. Amongst those who wear the yellow coloured thread, the 
Gaundan or the headman of the village who governs the Sudras in 
their religious and social life, the Servaikar, the village potter, the village 
washerman and the village barber, who in villages is called the kudipillai to 
signify that he is the son of the community, figure prominently. At times 
one of these officiates as the '' husband ” of the deity, by the common consent 
of the others, In the town of Vellore, this right to officiate as the “ husband " 
of the deity is vested in the Toti family of Vela-padi village, and the several 
members of the farnlly enjoy the right in turns. During the period interven¬ 
ing between the day on which the yellow' thread is donned and the day on 
which it is removed, the so-called husband *' of the deity is not permitted to 
return to his house nor attend to the avocations of daily life. He is fed 
sumptuously by the several members of the community and is bound to sleep 
in the temple of the deity and maintain celibacy. A new cloth steeped 
in yellow water is worn by the so-called “ husband ” of the deity and by the 
other persons who wear the yellow thread on their wrists. The 
difference between the so-cajled “ husband ” and the others is that the former 
enjoys all the advantages of a new bridegroom during the period of the festi¬ 
val. A pot is then taken up and a conically shaped Ka^’agam is prepared. 
The Karagam consists of three parts, the lowest part is the pot, the middle 
part consists of bamboo sticks tied together and placed above the pot, and the 
topmost part is a ripe lime fruit. The Karagam is then wrapped as it were 
in a garland of flowers of various colours and green leaves. A 3 'ellow thread 
t$ also passed round the neck of the pot. This process of wearing the thread 
is known in Tamil ^ K&ppu-liaituthal. From the hour this Kapim-kaitutkal 
takes place, up to the last daj' of the festival the village is said to be kept under 
quarantine. No one can leave the village during the period, and if he is forced 
to leave the village under pressing circumstances, he is hound to return to the 
village before the last da)* of the festival. Omission to do so 1 $ said to be 
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attended with evil consequences to the defaulting villager. If by chance be 
accidentally falls ill, that mishap is attributed to the M tath of the deity. After 
t^itKappu-kaituthal takes place, the people return to their own houses leaving 
the so-called husbaud and one or two others in the temple. The ceremonies 
connected with the first day are now over. 

Between the initiation day and the day on which the festival is celebrated 
on a grand scale, there is an interval of three to fifteen days. During the 
intervening j)eriod nothing unusual takes place. The TqU publishes by beat 
of tom-tom in the village that the Kappu-kattuthal has tak^ place, that it 
will be over by a certain day and that no one should leave the village during 
that period. This is done immediately after the people return from the temple 
of the goddess and the proclamation is repeated every day both morning and 
evening. This is known as ursuttruthal^ 

During the period of quarantine some of the members of the Panisavan 
caste render assistance to the so-called " husband ” of the deity and the villa¬ 
gers in general. They collect the meals from.other bouses and distribute 
them amongst themselves. The original word would appear to have been 
PanUaibavan i, e., one who renders service. 

The festival proper lasts for three days, the first and second of which are 
real gala days to the villagers. The first day is the Pongal day or the day of 
sacrifices. The sacrifices consist of either sheep, fowl or boiled rice or cocoa- 
nuts. The ceremony of sacrifice i$ caUed the uranipongaL On this day, early 
in the morning ah the people contribute their quota of rice, and rice is boiled 
on a large scale and offered to the goddess- Prior to the offering of the boiled 
rice the deity is bathed (AhhUh^kam) as was done on the day when it was 
invoked. After tbe ahhishlkam, thtpi^&ri worships it with flowers repeating 
Tamil mAntrarm. Except at the Avatt&kshiainmcn KovQ near Kanjcbnagar, 
the man trams are uttered in Tamil in the temples of village deities and in¬ 
variably they ate inaudible to the audience, This portion of the ceremony is 
called the arckanaL After the archanai is over, the boiled rice is oflered to 
the deity and along with it sheep and fowls are killed occasionally. The 
number of sheep sacrificed does not generally exceed two, whereas the number 
of fowls is fairly large in big villages. Camphor and other incense is burnt, 
and drums of all kinds, pipes and tambour are played to increase the 
grandeur of the occasion or inspire respect and awe in the minds of the 
spectators, The animals are sacrificed by the village Toli or Talayari with 
instruments specially sharpened for the purpose, The head is removed from 
the trunk at one stroke and no cruelty whatever is practised in killing them. 

After the general offering, every ryot of the village except the twice-bom 
has to offer his own pongal. The sacrifices previous)j- referred to are optional. 
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Sheep and fowl are sacrificed only by those who have made a vow to sacrihce 
them on account of some threatened mishap ia their houses. The individual 
offerings of rice are not, however, dependent on such vows. All the Sudra 
residents are bound to offer them and take them away for their own use. The 
boiled rice offered after the archanai and the heads of the sheep and fowl exe¬ 
cuted are the perquisites of the pujdri who gets a lion's share of them, and 
the village menials. Throughout the day the Pongat will be going on and will 
cease only at sunset. 

The next day 19 the car festival day. A well formed bronse image of the 
idol is placed in a car immediately after the usual Abhishekam ceremony, and 
the car is dragged through the several streets of a village By all the villagers. 
The and the others who wore the kappn on the first day will continue 
to appear in yellow garments and take active part in the car procession. The 
car will generally be preceded by drums and trumpets. In front of the car 
one of the villagers who has special pretensions to religious fervour carries the 
karaga^n on his head and entertains the people by vigorous movements to and 
fro without allowing the haragam to fall. His dress on such occasions 
consists of loose drawers which are prevented from slipping by a tape 
passing round his waist. Generally now-a*dsys a aash is used Co 
keep it in position. The abdomen of this dtneer is left open to public 
view. A piece of square cloth about a yard in diameter protects his 
back. The right hand holds a long sword and the left hand either u lime or 
green leaves in a piece of cloth. By pretending to let slip the karagatn end 
by maintaining it in its original place on his head he entertains the villagers. 
Beyond sipping lime juice he is not allowed to eat or drink anything. As the 
procession consisting of drums, the karagam dancer and the goddess in the 
car passes through a village, sacrifices are offered to the goddess at all points 
where two streets cross. The sacrifices in this Taluk are fowls on this occasion 
owing to the absence of large villages where the people can afford to sacrifice 
sheep. As the goddess passes through the main streets of a village, at all the 
houses cocoanuts are broken and incense is burnt. The pujOri is also given 
some pecuniary remuneration, but he cannot be sure of it 

in all villages. He Is, however, entitled to retain for his own use the 
smaller half of the cocoanut presented to him for being offered to the deity. 
He generally manages to shelve it into a big basket kept by his side for the 
purpose. The car wUl go only through the main streets of a village, and will 
return to its original place of starting without stopping anywhere. It is con¬ 
sider^ a bad omen amongst the Hindus if the gods and goddesses have to 
remain in the streets even for a night in their car. Hence the place of starting 
must be reached before sunset under any circumstances. The ceremonies for 
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the day will be over when after reaching the place of starting a fowl or sheep 
IS sacrificed and the %tSjari and others return homeward, In villages where 
a sO'Called “ husband*' has been appointed, that person is bound to sleep in 
the temple or near its precincts, for this night also. During the night a 
dramatic perfonnance at the expense of the leading ryots of the village is given. 
The performance lasts generally from 10 p.m., till dawn, and the drama 
enacted now-a*day$ is a compromise between the rude country dance and the 
present day dramas, 

The ceremonies for the next day are briefly done nnd there is no enthn- 
siasm about them. The older people withdraw from the field and leave the task 
of finishing the celebrations to the younger generation. It generally happens 
that in some villages the car cannot be made to go through lanes and alleys. 
The people living in these lanes and alleys also contribute to the expenses of 
the celebrationsland are entitled to have the goddess brought just opposite to 
their own houses. In such cases the bronze image of the goddess is taken on 
what is called chapparam, which at times can be placed on wheels, and if 
necessary carried by men on their shoulders. The chapparam is then taken 
to the streets which cannot be reached by the car. The karagam dancer is 
generally absent from the proceedings of this day, but he and his company 
join the celebrations when the goddess returns to the temple. 

The last act of a village festival is reached when the goddess returns to the 
temple and when all the villagers muster together again, Amongst Brahmans 
the last day of a marriage is called the and on that occasion all the 

near relations of the bride and bridegroom and a few'of their friends join toge¬ 
ther In pouring yellow coloured water on the bridal pair and on the other mem- 
bers of the marriage party. Though this custom does not find favour with the 
more educated sect ion of the Brahman comm unity novN-a-days, yet the institution 
has not been given up by them. The last day of the festival of the village deity 
is a day on which the Sudrts engaged in the celebrations of the festival, bathe in 
yellow coloured water called Vasanfham". They afterwards go together to 
an adjoining pond, bathe themselves, and at times also the image of the idol, 
in clear water and meet together again at the temple- It is now that the 
\illage menials arc rewarded with cloths. The yellow thread with saffron 
which they u'ore at the commencement of the festival is then removed, and the 
goddess Is restored to her original place to enjoy undisturbed peace for an¬ 
other year, The karagam is in some villages thrown into the water, but 
generally the bamboo sticks are removed and the vessel used for drawing 
water in the temple. This is always the case when a copper vessel is used in 
place of a mud vessel for preparing a karagam. 

The distribution of cloths takes place in some villages immediately after 
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the commence men c of the festival and in certain others on the lest da}* after 
the yellow thread is removed. The persons entitled to the receipt of the 
cloths are the barber, Tati, washerman and the The villagers return 

home in jirocession with flowers in their hair, preceded by music. 

II. Major Deities. 

As already stated, there are only two major deities in the Taluk and the 
festivals in honour of them differ considerably. 

Gangamnia jatra. —This is the goddess worshipped in SathuvSehari and 
the villages around Vellore Town within a radius of some four miles. The festi¬ 
val commences thus: On a prescribed date the accompanied by the 

leading ryots of the village with drums and trumpets goes to the temple at 
about S a.m. The image of the goddess is anointed first with oil. then with 
s&ndtI paste, then with saffron water and finally with ^innakhu, etc. The 
psjAri bathes again. Throughout the day he has to be fasting and must of 
course abstain from any kind of intoxicating drink. After this, the pfijiri 
marches a distance of ten yards towards the north, i.e.. the direction of Tiru- 
pati, and addresses the goddess of Tirupati from Sathuvftchiri in aloud voice, 
while music is played. The invocation to’ the deity continues for at 
least half an hour. The pS/ari'9 party joins in the invocation. To 
suit the action to the song, the right hands of all the persons in the chorus 
are raised and lowered in token of calling Gangamma from Tirupati. One 
or other of the part}' present becomes inspired. The prayer is made to 
him thet they should be allowed to celebrate the Oanga-J&tra festival as 
usual without hindrance. The inspired man gives his consent for the celebra¬ 
tion of the festival, which is obtained as in the case of the minor deities with 
burning camphor. The inspiration is the same as in the case of the minor 
deities. Soon after the grant of permission to celebrate the festival, a yellow 
thread is put on by the barber, and another thread is passed round a karagam 
prepared for the occasion. The pujSri also puts on a y^sllow thread. All the 
parties then return home preceded by music. Permission having been grant¬ 
ed it is the duty of the village menials to announce the grant of permifl^ion 
by beat of tom-tom in the village, both morning and evening. This is done 
regularly for a period of eight days. Both sides of the street are then deco¬ 
rated with ’’torfmams," or cords hung with leaves, and the village is placed 
under quarantine as in the case of minor deities, ff any one w'ho was 
present in the \'illage on the commencement day has necessarily to go out he 
must return on the last day lest harm befell him. The idol in the temple is 
srorsbipped by the psjari, and every'day the abishek<im or the anointment is 
repeated. On the eighth day /rom the day on wliich permission w'as first gran¬ 
ted the>i7/tfri'hasto repent the Kappu^kattu/ha/ for himself, 
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This 1 $ kQowc as the pQjiri’s fnartikappu He has to wear a dnpli* 

cate of the yellow thread on that day. 

The festival proper begins on the eighth day after that on which per* 
mission to celebrate the festival is granted. It is on that day that the car 
procession takes place. Prior to the procession a grotesque image of the 
deity is prepared by the village potter on a raised platform near the temple. 
The trunk only of the image is set up on the platform on Tuesday. Its head 
is placed on a car and paraded through the streets. The procession begins 
at 11 A.M., and moves through the main streets of the village, circumambulat¬ 
ing the village ODce. At about S a.m., on the next morning the head is taken 
from the car and placed on the trunk already set up on the ^4atform, and the 
moment of the transfer of the head is looked upon as a very auspicious one. 
Simultaneously with the placing of the head, a sheep is sneriheed by decs pi* 
tation, and the Pon^al begins from that hour. 

The Talaydri of SathuvAchftri village helps the votaries in the sacriheo. 
Only sheep and fowls are socriAced. The heads of the victims which must 
be severed by a single blow are all taken away by the TaiaySri who distributes 
them amongst the other Talay^ria, the v.*asherman, the Toti and other menial 
servants of the village. The number of sheep sacriAced is about thirty and the 
number of fowls is nearly a thousand. It is not necessary that all the fowls 
should be killed; persons who have in the course of the preceding year taken 
a vow to offer the sacriAce and who are reluctant to shed blood are permitted 
by custom to offer their fowls to the goddess by waving them before the idol 
in a circle from left to right, and then to throw them upon the pandal erected 
before the temple. The and other members of the temple committee 
appropriate the fowls thus offered and sell them by public auction the next 
morning. The proceeds of the sale go towards the expenses of the festival. 

In addition to sheep and fowls, cocoanuts are also offered. According to 
legend, the sage Visvamitra attempted to create another world containing in it 
all that this world contains. While his new world was in process of manu¬ 
facture, Indra and other deities requested him to refrain. He acceded to 
their wishes, but the things already begun by him were allow'ed to remain 
side by side with the creations of God. In place of man he is said to have 
created the cocoanut, the upper portion of the shell of which resembles the 
head of a man, with two holes in it, to represent man’s e^es and a longer hole 
to represent the human nose, the Abre answering to the hair of a man’s head. 
The breaking of cocoanut is considered to be a substitute for the sacriAce of 
a man and is largely resorted to by all the votaries. 

Whenever the abovementioned sacriAces are offered, some small sums of 
money (generally an anna) and betel leaves and nuts are also offered.' The 
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pfijM retains the money, betel Iea\‘cs and nuts and returns the rest to the 
votaries. 

All these sacxiiices are made on the day after the car festival day. The 
first sacrifice is at about 5 a.m. and the sacrifices continue till about 6 P.M. of 
the same day. It is called the Pongal day and is a regular gala day. Many 
persons take a vow to beg and offer their sacrifices bj* what they earn through 
begging. The beggars who take upon themselves that office temporarily are 
an insolent lot. The songs sung by them are extremelj' obscene. A peculiar 
kind of stilt dance is also performed that day by some of the votaries with 
several lime fruits hanging attached to their person by threads passed through 
their flesh. The dancing on stilts lasts from fi a.m. to 6 P. m. 

At 6 P.M. on the Potigal day, the head of the goddess is shifted from the 
clay trunk to its original place, and on this occasion also a sheep is sacrificed. 

^e next day an image of Parasuraman is taken in procession through 
the village and a number of the villagers go to an adjoining tank and bathe. 
These ablutions are termed Va^enthem i. e., yellow water. 

On the day after the Pongal, the pfljdn has his owri kdppu. Two daj's 
prior to it various pulses arc soaked in water and sown on small mud vessels 
with openings on both sides filled with soft clay obtained from ant hills. 
When these pulses have sprouted, the pfijdri takes them along with the 
goddess when he goes to the tank to perform his va$anth<im and throws them 
into the water before he takes his bath, The image is then returned to the 
temple and remains there for another ^'ear. 

The bath concludes the festival. The kdppu or the yellow siring is then 
I removed and the village is then freed from taboo. 

Chamundl-amman Festival in Periyankuppam. 

Periyankuppara is a fairly fertile village three miles south of Ambfir. The 
goddess is one of the family deities of the Mysore Rajas. Just as Gangamma 
IS the wife of VenkBtfichalapathi of Tirupati. so Chdmundi-amman is consi¬ 
dered to be the wife of Siva. 

The votaries to this deity come from. Tiruppattur Taluk and the villages 
around Ambur and the MalaySlis of the JavSdi and Elagiri Hills and Nak- 
kanimalai also take part In them. The people of Vinnamangalam and 
PenySnkuppam are responsible for managing the celebrations. At about 10 
P. M., on an appointed date in the month oi (February and March) about 
five hundred people go to a tope near Periyinkuppam accompanied by music. 

A big clwn sheet of coarse cotton (duppatti) is spread on the ground and a 
^ket of (parched grain) is poured on it. Plantains, cocoanufs, saffron, 
kunkumam, betel leaves and nuts, etc., tire placed on the bed sheet. The red 
powder (kunkumam) is sprinkled lightly over ihe^r/and the invocation begins 
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The invocation lasts for about half an hour during which music of all 
kinds is at full blast and fireworks are let off. At about midnight one of the 
company suddenly becomes inspired and after circumambulating the temple 
stops in front of it. The regular ritual of the temple now begins with anoint* 
ing, burning of camphor, &c. Permission to celebrate the festival is accorded, 
and the people return home by i A.M., after distributing the ^ori, cocoaouts, 
&C. Some years ago, it is said, a horse grazing in the vicinity got terrified by 
the noise of the drums, &c., and after galloping round the temple thrice stopped 
in front of the entrance, The villagers attributed the horse*s action to the 
iospiratioo of the goddess, 

After aiMinting and before the people return, the Jcdppii is tied 
round the wrist of the piij&ri and the village is kept under taboo. The 
idppu remairft on the Ptijari'n wrist for eight days- For six days 
the usual worship to the deity is attended to, and on the seventh day the 
begins. On the sixth day all those who had taken a vow to offer some* 
thii^ to the goddess present their offerings to the deity. These offerings con¬ 
sist of small images of horses, &c., and small umbrellas in silver or the model 
of a post in silver. 

On the seventh day the votaries offer their sacrifices which consilt of 
sheep and fowls. Along with the cocoanuts a Urge number of wood apple 
fruits are broken and distributed amongst the crowd. This ceremonial use of 
wood apple is most unusual. Thenumber ofanimals sacrificed is smaller than 
that of Sathuviebiri. The sacrifices continue till 3 ?. M,, when the karagatn 
decorated with flowers is carried on a man’s head and the procession goes 
through the streets of Periyankuppam. By 6 P. u. the procession is finished 
and all the people go to the temple and the Kankanavisarchanam <tbe cere¬ 
mony of removing the yellow thread) takes place. The villagers return home 
with music after distributing new cloth to t\itpHjari, the village washerman, 
and other menials. 

IIZ. Temporary Deities, 

Epidemics which carry off the inhabitants in large numbers are believed 
to be due to the wrath of a particular deity and each epidemic has its own 
deity, 

The cholera goddess is popularly believed to be the mother of the 
washerman. He is therefore chosen to officiate as the pujiri, as the sor 
alone can hope to succeed in propitiating such a fierce divinity. 

A karagam is prepared and the village washerman bathes early in die 
morning and places it on his head holding a sickle in one hand and margosa 
leaves in the other, and he goes through the village dancing. Before the 
karagatn procession takes place, all tbu villagers pour large quantities of ragi 
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gruel into the big icon buckets used for baling water. When two or three oi 
such buckets are filled* the poor people of the village are fed. The 
washerman dances at the place where the food is distributed. After dusk 
when the procession passes through the village, sheep are sacrificed 
at the important centres in the village, and the blood collected 
in a mud vessel. The washerman with the karagam on his head goes 
on dancing through the limits of the village preceded by the village musicians. 
At the point vhere bis village borders on the adjoining village* he places the 
karagatn and the blood which bad been collected at the different places of 
sacrifice, and returns home after taking a bath on his way. The goddess is 
believed to be propitiated by this and any further attacks o( cholera are attri* 
buted to the perfunctory discharge of this duty by the washerman. The 
sacrificial victims are sheep only, and the method of sacrifice is decapitation. 
The deity Is thus propitiated and carried beyond the village limits. The vil* 
lagers of the adjacent villages in their turn carry the karagam to the border of 
the next village and in this way the karagam traverses many miles of country 
and the baleful influence of the goddess is transferred to a safe distance. 


THE BRAHMAN HiEROCRACY AND THE BODY 

POLITIC 

(By R. Shama Sastry Esq., u.a., m.r.a.s.) 


There is reason (o believe that while immigrating into India, the Aryans 
carried with them those social, religious and political sentiments and customs 
which they had in common with their brethren, the Greeks, the Romans, and 
other branches of the Indo-European family. Leaving apart for the present 
their socisJ and religious customs, I confine my attention chiefly to the con¬ 
sideration of what sort of political organisation they had at that remote period, 
and how it developed till the peaceful religious revolution of Jainism and 
Buddhism and the terrible inroad of the Muhammadans gave it a sudden shock, 
and diverted it into a new channel. It appears that when they entered India, 
they had no monarchical form of government end that the political tie which 
knit them together into a body for peace and war was the same ns that of the 
Greeks and Romansi tribal or patriarchal form of government. 

" There is no reason,” Mys Henry Sidgwick in 'The Development of 
European Polity,’ "to regard the father’s power in the patriarchal family as 
the original type of political powerbut doubtless the firm establishment of 
the patriarchal type of family contributed importantly to the stability and. 
strength of tribal headship.*" 

Whatever might be the earliest form of government which the Aryans 
had established among them, whether tribal, patriarchal, or republican, one 
thing is certain that it w'as only after they entered India that they organised a 
monarchical form of government as best adapted for their needs, at that 
remote period- 

’’ People, suffering from anarchy as illustfated by the proverbial tendency 
of a Urge hsh swallowing a small one, first elected Manu, the Vaivasvata, to 
be their king and allotted one-sixth of the grains grown and one-tenth of 
merchandise as sovereign does. Fed by this payment, kings took upon them¬ 
selves the responsibility of maintaining the safety and security of their subjects, 
and of being answerable for the sins of their subjects, when the principle of 
levying just punishments and taxes lias been violated, Hence hermits, too* 
provide the king with one-sbtth of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that 
it is a tax payable to him who protects them."* 

• P. 56, Ed. 1905. 

: P, 26, Arihaaasbft. 
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The Mahabharata also supports the same \iew: • 

“It has been heard by us that men» io days of old/in consequence of 
anarchy, met with destruction, devouring one another like strong Ash devour¬ 
ing the weak ones in water. It has been heard by us that a few amongst 
them, then, assembling together, made certain compacts, saying whoever 
becomes harsh in speech or violent in temper or seduces or abducts 
others’ wives or robs others of their w’eaJth, should be cast off by us. 
For inspiring confidence among all classes of people, they made such an 
agreement and Jived for some time. Assembling after some time, they pro¬ 
ceeded in affliction to the Creator, saying ’ Without a king, 0 divine lord, 
we are going to destruction. Appoint some one to be our king. All of us 
shall worship him and he shall protect us.’ When thus solicited, the Creator 
told Manu to be their king. Manu, howevej did not agree to the proposal 
and said:—' I fear all sinful acts. To govern a kingdom is very difficult, 
especially among men who are always false and deceitful in their transactions.’ 
The inhabitants of the earth, then, said to him ; ’ Do not fear. The sins that 
men commit will touch only those that perpetrate them. For the increase of 
thy treasury, we will give the fiftieth part of our cattle and precious metals 
and a tenth part of our grain.” 

From these two extracts it is clear that the monarchical form of government 
among the Hindus was of Indian origin, and that their political organisation 
prior to their immigration into India must necessarily have been one similar 
to that of the Greeks and Romans, tribal or republican in form, 

At first, the political functions of the king, thus elected, seem to have 
been limited to collection of revenue and maintenance of a standing army 
to put down and drive out enemies and robbers. This view is supported 
by the following passages of the Atharva Veda 
> ^T3rpr; ^ vmwv ^ i 

A. V. ;//. S,7SS. 

“The kings and makers of the kings, troopUaders, masiers of ihs 
horse, 

Make all the men on every side, Pama, obedient to my will. 

Thou, Parna, art my body's guard, man kin by birth to me a man. 

With splendour of the cirejing year I bind thee on me, Amulet! ” 
From the words ' tcoopleaders and masters of the horse ' it is clear that 
ancient kings kept a standing army. 


* Cbap. 6?. 5aQilpsr^«' 
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?«Tfjnr ^ ^ ^ , 

*wfsn^i6wTW n ^ n 

«rt iw UR ar^ ifl3 ^ #r7 ^ arf^ «R^ { 

M ^^FiT*m^ 0*5 Tij tR *r4u^ II ^ n 
^<iHii44 ftrrf owr i 

*rf* UJIR’I n 9 II 

^ ^ fR JliRt 9%* 15 ^ I 

WT rpu fwr RR i^rfwifr *m ^5< o«i ( vts^ ii v ii 
^ ®5IO«l*5 5 r 5074^ ; 

«rw ujcfRig?! owrj^!# Hm i x i n j| H II 

omr* * ^ ow Bift 5nn5* i 
ly^raT ifl^rmuT uo ^^nnf* n 5 ii 

M uf* ^ WRWft^ f 5RW*TT^ I 
ffSTSr ^5f 5^[?rRT f^ ^I J Rlf* ir^> II 

>4. V. IV. 22 

*' Exalt and atrengthen thia my prince, 0 Indra, 

1. Make him sole lord and leader ci the people. 

Scatter his foes, deliver all his rivals into hie hand in struggles for 
precedence. 

Give him a share in viUage, kine, and horses and leave his enemy 
vithoi/t aportioti. 

2. Let him as king be head and chief of princes; give up to him, 0 

Indra, every foemao. 

Let him be treasure lord of goodly treasures, let him as king be 
master of the people. 

3. Grant unto him great power and might, 0 Indra, and strip his 

enemy of strength and vigour. 

Like milk kine yielding milk for warm Ubotions, pour, 

Heaven and Earth I on him full manj' a blessing. 

4. May he as king be Indra*s well-beloved, the darling of the kine, the 

plants, and the cattle. 

I join in league with thee, Victorious Indra, with whom men con* 
c]uer and ar& never defeated. 

5. He shall make thee the folk’s sole lord and leader, shall make thee 

highest of all human leaders, 

Supreme art thou; beneath them are thy rivals and all, 0 king, who 
were thine adveruries. 

6 . Sole lord an<i leader and allied with Indra, bring, conqueror, thy 

foeman's goods and treasures, 

I 

I 

* 
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7. 


1 . 


2 . 

3. 


4. 


5 . 


Consume, with lion-aspect,'all their hamleU, with tiger-aspect drive 
away thy foemen. 

Sole lord and leader and allied with Indra, seize, conqueror, thine 
enemies’ possessions. 

i 

«Il'ich utR ii K II 

^ n ^ » 

etwn i 

^ 31^ sRf ^ Msfir II n 11 

wft I 

niwftr! ^ cilf » » v n 

sT^r w ^ itRRr«?r^r * i 

?nt ^ Ihf TO: 3f^ 11 ^ II 

fT^h stf^: »l 

^ at aftf TO: H i » 

^|Tt ff fWTt STO H ♦ II 

j \(.WTy cft S^T ^"l^VW i 

treftro nj ^ TO 

4. V. XIX. 24. 

Do ye, 0 Brahmanaspati, invest for royal sway this man with that 
wherewith the deities invested Sevitar the God, 

Invest this Indra for long life, invest him fcr great princely powers 
that I may lead him on to old age, that be may watch h%s kwgdcm 


lotig. . 

Invest this Same for long life, invest hin for great hearing power 
that I may lead him on to old age, tha) he may watch over hear¬ 
ing long. _\ , .... ,., 

For us, surround him, cover him with'splendour, give him long iite, 

and death when age removes him. ; ‘ 

This garment hath Brihaspati presented to Soma, to the king, to 

wrap about him. ^ 

Advance to good old age; endue the mai^e; be thou our heifers’ 

guard from imprecation. 

Live thou a hundred full and plenteous auttimns and wrap thee in 


prosperity of riches. 

Thou for our weal hast clothed thee in tlis garment: thou hast 
become our cows’ sure guard from curses.. 
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6. Livt tKoa hundred full and plenteous autumns, thou living, fair 

thyself xhalt deal forth ireasures. 

7. In everj- need, in every fray we cell, as friends, to succour us, ludra 

the mightiest of all. 

Goldcoloured, undecaying, blest with heroes, dwell, dying in old age, 
with children round thee. 

8 . This is the spoken word of Agni, Soma, Brihaspati, and Savitar, and 

Indra.” 

It is evident that kings during the Vedic period levied and coUected tax 
fiom the people (Visas) in kind and perhaps in cash also (A. V, IV. 22, 2 & 3) 
and distributed among their subjects whatever they plundered from their 
enemies (A, V, XIX. 24, 6). »The word, ' Rajakritah,’ 'makers of the kings,' 
(m A. V. III. 5, 7) js a significant phrase and implies that there was during 
those days a distinct body of people whose duly it was to elect kings and 
anoint them to be rulers of the ordinary people as distinguished from them¬ 
selves- Election of a king seems to have been an usual custom during the 
Vedic period, as corroborated by the folbwing hj'mn of the Rigveda 

fWWT tTT j| t II 

ig ^ ^ II s II 

vrMt jir ifHr i 

ITWT e JtglORTft; i| | || 

5fT set gfinft Jjgnr: S*!JT I 

^ U^r trarr ii ^ w 

Igf ^ TO ^ nwftr: I 

5 f tr ^arrfirc ng igan ii h ii 

«t«ft g fg: >if9|n^<q n g a 

f?ig. V. X. 17$. 

1. "Be with us; I have chosen thee : stand steadfast and immoveable. 
Let all t^epeopU wish for thee: let not thy kingship fall away. 

Be even here ; fall not away: be like a mountain unremoved. 

2. Stand steadfast here like Indra’s self, and hold the kingship in thy 

grasp. 

This man hath Indra stablished, made secure b>' strcmg oblation’s 
power. 

3. May Soma speak a benison, and Brihaspati, on him, 

Firm is the sky and firm the earth, and steadfast also arc these hills. 
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4. Steadfast is aU this living world, and steadfast is this king of 

5. Steadfast, may Varuna the King, steadfast, the god Brihaspati, 
Steadfast, may Indra, steadfast, too, may Agni keep thy steadfast 

reign. 

6 . On constant Soma Jet us think with constant sacrificial gift. 

And then may Indra make the clatis bring tribute unto thee alone.”* 
The function of electing and anointing a king seems to have been the 
exclusive privilege of the priestly class, as is plain from the following hymns 
of the Atharvaveda 

1. ” May Indra, Pushan, Varuna, Mitra, Agni, benignant gods maintain 

this man in riches. 

May the Adityas and the Visvedevas set and support him in supre* 
meat lustre. 

2. May light, 0 gods, be under his dominion, Agni, the Sun, all 

that is bright and golden. 

Prostrate beneath our feet his foes and rivals. 

Uplift him to the loftiest cope of heaven. 

3. Through that most mighty power, 0 Jatavedas, wherewith 

thou broughtest milk to strengthen lodra. 
Even therewith exalt this man, 0 Agni. and give him highest 
rank among his kinsmen. 

4. I havt oisumtd thtir sacrifice, 0 Agni, thofr hopes, their glory,.and 

their riches’ fulness. 

Prostrate beneath our feet his foes and rivals. Uplift him to the 
loftiest cope of heaven.” 

A. V. J. 9. 

1. ” The Being lays the sap of life in beings : he hath become the sove* 

reign lord of creatures. 

Death comes to this man’s royal consecration : let him as king own 
and allow this kingdom. 

2. Come forward, turn not back in scorn, strong guardian, slayer of thy 

foes. 

Approach, Ogladdener of thy friends. The gods have blessed and 
strengthened tbee. 

3. AU waited on him as he came to meet them. He self*resplendent 

moves endued with glory. 

That is the royal hero's lofty nature; he, manifold, hath gained 
immortal powers. 

4. Stride forth to heaven's broad regions, thou, a tiger on a tiger's skin. 


c/o A. V. in. 4. 
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Let &U the people long for thee. Let heavenly floods be rich in 
. milk. 

5. Heaven's waters joyous in their milk, the waters of middle air, and 

those that earth containeth. 

I with the gathered power and might of all these \^ate^s npinkle 
thee. 

6 . The heavenly waters rich in milk have sprinkled thee with power 

and might. 

To be the gladdener of thy friends. May Saviiar so fashion thee. 

7. These, compassing the tiger, rouse the lion to great joy and bliss. 

As strong floods purify the standing ocean, so men adorn the leopard 

in the waters." 

A.V.JV.a. 

1 . "I win the love of Indra that his fnend may rench )*et higher state. 
Increase, as rain the grass, this man’s dominion and his lofty fame. 

2. Confirm the princely power in him, Agni and Soma I Grant him 

w^ealth. 

In all the circuit of his rule make him )'et higher for )’Our friend. 

3. 'The man who shows us tnmity, whether a stranger or akin, 

• Thou will give up entire to we tpAo sacrifice and press the Juke." 
From the statements 1 have assumed their sacrifice," " 1 sprinkle thee," 
and "who sacrifice and press the juice" in the above quotations it is dear 
that it is the priest who has givan expression to such benedictions on the 
occasion of election and anointment.* The same idea is still more clearly 
set forth in the following hjinns of the Atharvaveda 

1. " Quickened is this my priestly rank, quickened is manly strength and 

force. 

Quickened be changeless power, whereof I am the conquering 
President; 

2. I quicken these men’s princely sway, the might, the manly strength 

and force: 

I rend away the feemen’s arms v\'ith this presented sacrifice, 
i. Down fall the men, low let them lie, who fight against our mighty 
prince. 

1 ruin foemen with my ^ell and raise my friends to high estate. 

4. Keener than is the axe's edge, keener than Agni’s self are they'. 

Keener than Indra’s bolt are they whose priest and president am I. 

5. The weapons of these men I whet and sharpen, with valiant heroes 

I increase their kingdom. _ _ 

* Conpars alM A. V. I. 30. 
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Victorious be their power and ever ageless! May aU the gods pro¬ 
mote their thoughts and wishes. 

8 . Loosed from the bowstring fly away, thou arrow, sharpened by our 
prayer. 

Assail the £oemeo, vanquish them, conquer each bravest man of 
theirs, and let not one of them escape." * 

A. V. III. 19. 

While the prerogative of the priestly class to elect and anoint a king w’as 
unquestioned, its power for mischief also seems to have been equally great, 
as set forth in the following hymn of the Atharvaveda in which a priest calls 
upon the thunderbolt to fall upon a king for his tyranny, fancied or real:— 

1. “This thunderbolt shall take its All of order, scare life away and 

overthrow the kingdom. 

Tear necks in pieces, rend the napes asunder, even as the Lord of 
Might the neck of Vritra. 

2. Down, down beneath the Conquerors, let’him not rise, concealed in 

earth, but lie down-$mitten with the bolt. 

3. Seek out the fierce oppressor, yea, strike only che oppressor dead. 

Down on the fierce oppressor's head strike at full length, 0 thunder¬ 
bolt ; “ A. V. VI. 734 ., 

The priests’ voice regarding the restoration of an exiled king seems to 
have been also supreme, as is clear from the following hymns of the 
Atharvaveda:— 

1. “ Loudly be roared. Here let him labour deftly, Spread, Agni, 

over spacious earth and heaven. 

2. Let Maruts who possess all treasures yoke thee. Bring him who 

reverently paid oblations. 

3. May the hawk bring the man who must be summoned, from far 

away, in alien land, an exile. 

4. Ma}* both the Asvins make thy pathway easy. Come and unite 

yourselves with him, “Ve kinsmen. 

5. X-et thy opponents call thee back. Thy friends have chosen thee 

again. 

Indra and Agni, all the gods have kept thy home amid the tribe. 

6 . He who disputes our calling thee, ^ he a stranger or akin, 

Drive him, 0 Indra, far aN^uy, and do thou bring this man to us,” t 

A. V. ///, 3. 

" To thee hath come the kingship with its splendour. Oh i shine as 
lord, sole ruler of the people, 

• S«0 &1&0 A.V. VI. 5. ^ ” 

t cio. A. V. VI, 75, 
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King I let all regions of the heaven invite thee. Here let men wait 
on thee and bo>v before thee. 

2. The tribesmen shall elect thee for the kingship, these five celestial 

regions shall elect thee. 

Rest on the height and top of kingly power: thence as a mighty 
man award us treasures. 

3. Kinsmen, inviting thee, shall go to meet thee, with theo go Agoi as 

an active herald. 

Let women and their sons be friendly'minded. Thou, mighty one. 
shall see abundant tribute. 

4. First shall the Asvins, Varuna and Mitra, the Universal Gods, and 

Manits call thee. 

Then turn rhy mind to giving gifts of treasure, thence, mighty one, 
distribute wealth among us. 

5. Speed to us hither from the farthest distance. Propitious unto thee 

he earth and heaven. 

Even so hath Varuna this King asserted, he who himself hath 
called thee; come thou hither. 

6 . Pass to the tribes of men. 0 Indra, Indra. Thou with Varuna hast 

been found accordant. 

To his own place this one hath called thee, sajing 
' Let him adore the gods and guide the clansmen.* 

7. The bounteous paths in sundry forms and places, all in accord, have 

given thee room and comfort. 

Let all these in concert call thee hither. Live thy tenth decade here, 
a strong kind ruler. A. V. ///. 4. 

The cause or causes which seem to have led to the banishment of an 
elected king are thus described in the following hymns of the Alharvaveda, in 
which a king in distress attempts to reconcile his kinsmen and people by 
means of sacrifice 

1. “ Let Varuna come hither. Soma, Agni, Brihaspati come hither with 

the Vasus. 

Unanimous, ye kinsmen, come united, come to the glory of this 
mighty guardian. 

2. The inclination which your hearts have harboured, the purpose which 
hath occupied your spirits. 

This I annul with sacrifice and butter. In me be your sweet resting 
place, O kinsmen. 

Stamd even here; forsake me not. Before us may Pushan make your 
path unfit to travel. 


3 . 
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Vastoshpathi bcesftantJy recall j'ou! In me be j*our sweet resting 
place, 0 kinsmen.” 

4- V. VI. 73. 

\. Close gathered be j'our bodies; be j'Our minds and vows in unison. 
Here present Brahmaosspati and Bhaga have assembled you. 

2. Let there be union of )-our minds, let there be union of your hearts. 

All that is troubled in your lot with this 1 mend and harmoniae. 

3. As, free from jealousy, the strong Adit)'as have been the Vasus' and 

the Rudras* fellow's, 

So free from jealousy, lord of three titles I Cause thou these people 
here to be one-minded.” 

A. V. VS. 74. 

1. “ We bend your minds in unison, bend in harmony your hopes and 

plans. 

You there, who turn to sundered \va)'s, we bend and bow in unison. 

2. I with my spirit make >'our spirits captive: these with their thoughts 

follow my thought and wishes. 

1 make your hearts submissive to mine order: closely attending go 
where I precede 5 'ou.” 

A, V. VS. P4. 

The questions of electing, banishing, and restoring a king besides other 
affairs seem to have been settle d in an open assembly of the people, w'here 
the priest's voice seems to have been supreme- This view is clearly set forth 
in the following hymns of the Atharvaveda:— 

A. V. VJ8S, 3. 

" Firm, never to be shaken, crush thy foemen, under thy feet lay those 
w'ho strive against thee. 

One-minded, true to thee be all the regions : faithful to thee, firm he 
thi.^ assembly ! 

fnrr *r m irarq flirtfiO i 
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4. V. VII. 1Z, 
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1. “In concord may Prajapati's two daughters, Gathering and 

Assembly, both protect me. 

May every man I meet respect and aid me, Fair be my words, O 

Fathers, at the meetings. 

2. We know tby name, 0 Conference: thy name is interchange of taJk, 

Let aJl the company who join the conference agree with me, 

3. Of these men seated here I make the splendour and the lore 

mine own, 

Indm, make me conspicuous in all this^athered company. 

4. Whether your thoughts are turned away, or bound and fastened 

here or there. 

We draw' them hitherward again : let your mind firmly rest on me. ’’ 

A. V. Vn. 12. 

There is no doubt that since such important questions as the election, 
banishment, and restoration of even the king were discussed and settled in 
the assembly of the people, the authority of the assembly (Samiti) was 
supreme, and that the priestly class had an important place in it. It is also 
clear that the king had a secondary place in the body politic and had to obey 
the mandates of the assembly. It is probable that questions of war and peace 
and of taxes and tolls were also discussed and settled in the same assembly. 

It is to be noted that the one significant epithet which is found applied 
to the king throughout the Rigveda, the Atharvaveda, and the Yajurveda is 
" Viipati ”• or “ ViUmpati ",i lord of the agricultural and trading people, as 
contrasted with “ Brahmanaspati ”, lord of the Brahmans or priests. The 
word'*Vil” mail the Vedas invariably denotes agricultural and trading 
people and the latter word “Vaiij'a” is a cognate of the same word. It 
follows therefore that the king, in virtue of his being only a Vi^pati, lord of 
the people, as distinguished from Brahmanaspati, lord of the Brahmans or 
priests, had no power over the Brahmans. That the Biihmans did not 
acknowledge the elected chief as their king, is dearly stated in the following 
passage of the Yajurveda : — 

tftviwar* XRT I. 8, lo. 

“This is your king, 0 Bharatas; Soma is the king of us Brihmans.” 

Mr. A. B. Keith remarks OD the passage as follows 1 :— 

" The important feature of the w hole is the fact that the king is sharply 

• Rig. I, 26. 7; 27. 12; 37. 8; 60, 2; 138, 7: 

VJl.7, 4, J5„S: VIII, 3i, 13; 35.16; 60, 19: 

IX. 108, 10; X. 4, 4; 133. 1. 

1 Ri^. I. 36, 1; 44, 9: 65, 5; 70. 2; 94, 5; 96, 4; 112, 3; 121, 3i 127,8. «le. 

I Vide i)is traaslatiofi ol the luislina Vajurv«d4, p, CXJIl, 
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distinfuished from tfie priesU. The procJamation (the above passage) teJls 
the people that so and so is their king; but the Brahmans add that their 
king 13 Soma. This distinction shows that for vedic India at least the con¬ 
nexion of royalty with priestly rank, if it ever had been a motive of the growth 
of the kingship, had long disappeared before the time of the Samhicas.” 

There is reason to believe, as will be seen later on, that instead of 
disappearing before the time of the Samhitas, the influence of the priestly 
over roj’alty and the state assembly of the people continued till the rise 
of Jainism and Buddhism in India.* There is also evidence to believe that 
this political, social, and religious independence of the priestly class, pecu¬ 
liar to the Indian soil, seems to be Indo-European in origin, for both among 
the Romans and the Greeks a distinct priestly class seems to have been 
exercising some authority both over the kings and the common people — 

" In the age of kingship, as we saw, the functions of government were 
religious, judicial and military. These functions have now passed out of the 
hands of the king and belong to the magistrates and council of the 
aristocracy. Let us see how they might be used so as to favour the 
interests of the few as against those of the many. The secrets of the 
religion consisted of a knowledge of the ritual proper to each occasion; 
the knowledge, that is, of the art of keeping the human inhabitants 
of the city on good terms with its divine members. Every public 
act was accompanied by a sacrifice, and all sacrifices must be performed in 
exactly the right way. The sacrificial hymns must be rightly sung; the 
omens must be taken, the purificatory processions conducted exactly in the* 
received manner, or the gods would not answer and bless. The whole life 
and happiness of the state depended on the proper performance of these 
necessary duties. Now in a state made up, as we have seen, by the union of 
lesser communities, each of which had its own peculiar worebip conducted by 
its own noble family or families, it is plain that all these worships, now 
embodied in the state, must have remained in the hands of the aristocracy. 
The whole organisation of the states’ rel^ioui life was theirs also. The 
regulation of festivals, of marriages, of funerals, of holy places and land 
belonging to the gods,^ all that the Romans understood by the words 
' jus sacrum*,—was theirs and theirs only. Thus we may be sure that in 
course of time there came to be a greater distinctness of outline of the 
position of the class to whom all the secrets and advantages belonged. 
While the state was not 3 'et fully realised, while its elements were still in 
solution, this distinctness was less strong. But when the various elements of 
population came to face each other in the well-knit state, the idea of privilege 
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b«gan to make itself felt. The lioldors of the secrets which we have been 
describing, so soon as they began to use them for their own advantage os a 
class, u'ould cease to be thought of as heaven appointed trustees, and would 
come to be considered as privileged.'* 

The same feet is briefly stated by Mr- A. H. J. Grecnidge in his Hand' 
book of Greek Comt itHiional Hixtory :— 

“ We may now form some idea of the power of this nobility of birth. 
In most cases its members had won their territory by the right of conquest, 
and ucre the large land-owners in the states. Their special claims to honour 
uere the e.xclu8ive possession of the saa-ifices and higher religious rites of the 
state, the exclusive kno^^'le<ige of its lau-s, and the sole possession of that 
citizenship u hich resulted from higher birth and from inherited wealth and 
culture- This was the rule of the best: and for a time these govern¬ 
ments may u ell have been the truest aristocracies that the Greek world 
ever saw. It was not merely the position, it was still more tho 
qnaHties which made these men at once priests, judges and soldiers 
that seemed unattainable b}* the common herd. Their rule had a divine 
sanction; but the theocratic element was not oppressively present; it was 
less obvious than at Rome, for the clan worship, exclusive as it was, was 
less baneful than the inscrutable knowledge of the priestly colleges of the 
Roman [patriciate, which created a strong tie of interests betwcon all the 
families of the privileged class, and professed to gK'e rules for aU thirds 
human and divine. In Greece the lay functions overshadowed the priestly 
character, and that status and merit were thought to be coincident is shown 
h)’ the growth of n characteristic Greek conception, which in after days was 
barel)' eradicated from the most democratic states. This was the idea of 
‘ Bunanmia*. primarily a military conception, dependent for its origin on the. 
obvious fact that certain modus of life luid the exercise of certain trades 
disqualifv* from prowess in the lie!d. The artist and the artisan are equally 
exposed to the charge; agriculture is comjxirativcly exempt; for, even when 
the master works on his own held, the life is one of greater leisure and of 
healthy influences. Even in these early days the wotd may have also imi>lied 
the absence of leisure for the higher arts of peace, ritual, and law', and thus 
have formed the basis for the comple.t philosophic notion of a life that debars 
from all pursuit of the higher urU. politics uiid phi)oso[)h)', b}’ its continuous 
drudgery, its hxed l^oundaries. uud the professionalism w hich drags the mind 
along a single narrow groove.” * 

While in the direct conflict brought about h\' religious and political 
revulntioDS in the west, this homeless aristocratic [)riest]y class of both Greece 

* UJftndUgok Crock Con»Utut(oD&l HiVory* by Grcvut>>K«* PP 2)-22, lid, 1011. 


and Roma seems to have perished together with its exclusive possession of 
what the Romajis called “ Jus Sacrum ’’ not to l>e heard of again, the Indian 
priestly class called the BrAhman seems to have carefully avoi'ded direct 
conflict either with the kings or with the people, and thus preserved itself as a 
distinct privileged caste, though much abused and hated from the lime of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists down to our own times. The rise of jainism and 
Buddhism itself is evidently a protest against the old privileged Brahman 
class. There arc also a number of pamphlets and books* written by the 
Jaioas so far back as the eleventh centnrv of the Christian era, especially for 
the purpose of criticising the customs and sentiments of the Br&hmans. 

There is no doubt that if, instead of adhering to the caste rule prohibitijig 
them from the profession of vea^wns, the BrAhmans had taken np theiv 
sword against their political and religious opponents, just as the Greeks and 
the Romans of old fought against lht*ir tyrants and the ejirly Christians, they 
would have been an e-'ctjnci race. But they seem to have taken a different 
course. They seem to have preferred diplomatic dealing to oi>en warfare. 
Their plastic character which seems to have enabled them to change or 
modifv* their views of life in accordance with the ever-occurring change in 
their environ menu and circumstances seems to h;u*c preserved their privileges 
which their self-denial, piuty, penance, liigh thinking and simple living, and 
service of humanity earned for U^vm, und in the ojunlon c)f the tieuplu 

in the early stages thej* deserved, 

The ancient Brihmans seem to have been divided into two classes; 
those that lived In cities for the service of their king, and those that lived,in 
hermitages in forests on the banks of a perennial river. The following 
passages from the Dcvibhagavala give a vivid description of the UT'cal 
hermitage of a hermit culled Sumodhas and of the self-denying life which he 
and other hermits in that hermitage lived :— 
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“ Having recognised the hermitage of the devote sage called Sumedhns 
at the distance of three YojanaA, the king (Suratha hy name) w ent to it* Full 
of a number of trees and situated on the enndy hank of a river, full of tamed 
wild beasts, pleasing with the songs of the cuckoo, resounding \\ llh the voice 
of students study ing their lessons, full of hundreds of antelo[)es, with dishes 
of well‘Cooked wild rice, abounding in trees of sweet flowers and fruits, 
causing {>leasant feelings to all with the sweet smelling smoke of oblations 
made into the Arc, echoing the sounds of Vedic hymns recited, nnd more 
charining than even the abode of the celestials—having come in view of 
such a hermitage, the king was much pleased. Having renounced all fear, 
he made up his mind to take rest in that happy retreat of the Bribman sage. 
Having tied lus horse to a tree close hy, nnd having seen the sage, seated on 
a deer skin under the shadou' of a S4la tree, with tranquil mind, with bis 
body emaciated hy tlte observance of penance, open hearted, teaching the 
Vedas to a number of students, learned in the Vedas, Shastras, and their 
secret meanings, dev-oid of anger, greed and other ^Kissions, free from the 
trouble of opposite worldl 3 ’ affections such as beat and cold, etc., devoid of 
jealous^^ e\’cr bent on attaining the knowledge of the soul, speaking the truth 
and having his mind under control, the king went to him vSth modesu* and 
said" :— 

“ I am a king, Suratha by name, and having been defeated bv my foes, I 
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gave lip my countn*; hoiiRC and wife and came here seeking your protoc* 
tion." 

The sage replied :— 

“ Reside here, O king, with no (ear ; none of your mighty enemies will 
ever step here, seared by the of my penance. No animals sboxiM be 

slaughtered here; following the custom of the hermits, 0 best of the kings, 
life should be susinined here with uUd rice, fruits nnd roots.'* * 

It is clear from the alwvc passage that the hcrinimgcR of ancient 
r»rihnians ucre inrariabU* situated in an astensive forest tract on tlie Imnks 
of one or otlier i>orennial river, congenial to the groivlh of flowers, fruits, iiW)ts 
and wild rice- They u-erc a sort of University full of professors ready to teach 
and students eager to learn. They were each an asylum for the afflicted, either 
in l>ody or mind or in both, who, for the alleviation of their physical or menial 
infirmities, sought remedies at the hands of the sages in the hermitages. 
They u'ere a safe retreat for kings defeated in the battle fields and chased bj* 
their bioodthirstj' conquerors. Once within the boundaries of the ^hermi¬ 
tage, the runaway kings were safe, as their terrible enemies dreaded the power 
of the penance of the hermits. The hermitages may be termed os cities 
without w'alis or police for protection ; in fact they heeded no such things, 
for the hermits had neither gold nor granaries of grain in their possession. 
They had no worldly things to lose and had therefore no fear from worldly 
enemies. Their food was simple and consisted of tvild rice, fruits, nnd roots 
as stated by the sage. 

There is evidence to believe that there were hermits for whom even flesh 


was one of the articles of diet. Regarding the dietary of the hermits the 
Baudhyana Smriti says as fallows:— 
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" Then there are two kinds of henniu those that cook their food and 
those tliat do not cook their food. Those tlmt cook their food are of five 
kinds: (1) Sarv^ranj-nka, (2) Vaitushika, (3j Kandamiilaphalabhaksha, (4) 
Phalabhaksha, and (5) Sikabhaksha, The SaevSranj-akas are of two kinds 

(1) lndra;‘oalkta and (2) Retovasiktn, as they liw upon two kinds of fortst 
products. The Indravasiktas are those who bring edible stuffs produced by 
creepers, plants, ahrxibs and trees and cook thejn. and having offered oblations 
thereof into the tire both morning and evening and having fed ascetics, 
guests, and other persons engaged in penance therewith, live upon what 
rcinams thereof. The RctavasikLis {ii^e those who gather the flesh of wild 
animals killed by a tiger, wolf, ha« k, or any other lieast of prey, and cook it r 

and having offered oblations thereof inte the fire both morning and evening 

and having served ascetics, guasu, and other persons engaged in penance 
therewith, live upon what remains thereof. Tl^c Yaitoshikas arc those u ho. 
coUecting grains ^vithont chaff and especially rice, cook them : and having 
offered oblations thereof into the fire both morning' and evening, and having 
fed ascetics, guests, and other persons engaged in penance therewith, live 
upon what remains thereof. Those who live upon turnips, I'oots, and fruits, 
or tty>on fruits only or upon herbs only do also likewise. 

Those that do not cook their food are of five kinds; [\) Miimajjakas, 

(2) Prayrittasins, (3) MukhidAyins, (4) Toyaharas, (5) Vayubhakshas. The 
Mumajjakas axe those w'ho prepare their food without making use of metallic 
or stone \*es8els. The Pravrittasins are those live upon morsels held in their 
hands, hfukhidflx ins are those who catch hold of their food by their mouth 
without using their hand. The Toj-aharas are those who live merely upon 
w ater. The V4yuhhakshas are these who live only upon rhe air. 

Life’s activity with the antelopes and constant assodation with them 
alone; U\nng exactly similar to that of the antelopes : this is the chai^cter- 
istic of heavenly life on earth.” 

It is clear from the above passage that a majority of the hermits lived 
u|)on vegetable food, or upon animal flesh which they procured either by 
hunting or by slaughtering animals in their (requeal animal sacrifices, with¬ 
out owning lands for agriculture and without employing themselves either in 
industry or in trade of an\* kind. Hence their exemption from taxes due to 
the state. 

It should not hoivever be supposed that as the hermits had possessed 
no wealth, they had no criminals among tnem. It is more than probable 
that thotigh they had no fear from external criminals, there were some black 
sheep among themselves, who. yielding to temptations, committed sins "ithin 
or without the hermitage. In order to put do^^•n sins among themselves, 
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they seem to have dc\'lscd a number nf penances (prfl\*nsclnttns) according to 
the gsavity of crimes committeeJ. The Vasishtha Smriti mentions three 
kinds of sinners and three kinds of magistrates for punishing them 
giwT ^i«ir 5rTt*r»n^ i 
^TTW |1 

Cherp. XXI, VerJic S. 

" The teacher is the punisher of such sinners aa are tmctahlc : the king 
is the punisher of the wicked ; and Vaivasvata Yama, the god of death* is the 
punisher of those wlio hide their evil deeds/’ 

It is probable that the king was not allowed to exercise his inagisterinl 
functions o\xr the criminals of the hermitage. This is implied in the 
following Sutra of Apastamlm 

Ap. Dharma. II. /O, 27, 2U 

A spiritual teacher, an officiating priest* a learned holy man obsening 
jjunance and a prince shall be able to protect a criminal from, punishmenj: by 
their intercession except in case of a capital offence.” 

In virtue of its self*denial, . piety, penance, learning, and service of 
humanitj', the priestly independence with no Habilitv to taxation and 
punishments for crimes committed seems to have been reluctantly 
allowed to pass for a time, for fhcrc is evidence to believe that 
there were kings who questioned this right of the Hr&hmans and 
resented it. The Vishnu Purann. for example, says that Vena caused it 
to bo c\‘er\wvhere proclaimed that no worship should be performed, no 
oblations offered find no gifts bestowed upon the Brahmans." The oustomarj* 
right of the Brihmans to Ixigct a king on an appointed queen seems to lia\'c 
also added to the fury of the kings against the priestly class.^ Whether this 
custom was in observance in all the states or in a few states is a question 
w'hich it ha^ not been possible to determine: perhaps it was a local custom oh* 
served in a few states. Anyhow it was a factor to enrage the kings concerned 
against their own priests in the first place and to prejudice the Kshatriya class 
as a whole against the priestly class in general. This explains the civil wtir 
that is stated to have broken out between Visvimitra and Vasishtha and 
Kartaviryarjuna and Parasurama, which, as I have stated in my Bfnay on fhe 
Bvolutiou 0/ Ca^tefi. ended in the defeat of Pralurima. The question was : 
which should be the supreme power in the land, whether Kshitra or Brdhma, 
royal power or priestly power? For a time the priestly class seems to have 
held the upper hand, as corroborated the admission to which humiliated 
• Vi^au. nook I. Chap, XIII, ’ ' 
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Visviinitra is made to expression : “ Ah ! warriors, strength is jK)or aiul 
slight: A Brahman’s power is truly might.” * This ascendancy of the 
Brahmans over the ruling class seems to have been duo to the high respect 
which the ViSasor common people paid-to the Brahmans in consideration of 
their self-denial, piety, penance, and spiritual leaniing. It was evident 
therefore that-unless the w'arriors could convincing!>' wresi that power from 
the priestly class, they could not easily con<piur them. Heiicu Mahdv'irti, a 
Kshatriya king of Mr^dha, and Buddixa, another prince of Kapila>'astu nc?ir 
the Himala)as, seem to taken upon themselves the task of conquering 
the Brihmans in the field of spiritual learning. Denouncing the teachings 
of the V'edas and Vedic sacrifices attended with the slaughter of animals. 
Mabavira seems to have won the j>eoplc to his side by inculcating* to them 
til0 efficacy of piety, and penance, and insisting upon their desisting from 
” the inl(juitous massacre of animals for sacrifice.” * Buddha went further. 
Not satisfied by merely pointing out the hollowness of the claims of the 
jjriestl}* class for thuir self denial, penance and spiritual learning, he proclaim¬ 
ed the service of humanity as the best religious worship that man can practise 
on earth, aJid thus wrested the heart of, the people from the clutches of the 
Brahmans- ”The son of Suifdhodana, ” says tho Agpipurina. “wus a delusive 
devil mcariiutu. He deluded the >vickod and turned them away from the vedic 
rites. They became Buddhists and abandoned the Vedas-" 1 The means which 
he employed to win the i>caplc to his side seems to be the service of humanity, 
which consisted in the construction of feeding houses for the poor, of hospitals 
for the infirm, whether men or beasts, of roadside ^velIs and avenue trees for 
w-ater and shade and in pointing out the sin of slaughtering animals for food, 
all ^vhich is abundantly cl«x from the following edicts of Asokas— 

” Formerly, in the khcheii of his Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King 
each day many hundred thousands of living creatures were slaughtered to 
make curries, liut now. when this pious t^ict is being written, on))* three living 
creatures are slaughtcrixl daily forcurr>', tow it, two peacocks and one antelope, 
the antelope however, not invariabJ)*, Even those three living creatures hence¬ 
forth shall not be slaughtered,” § 

” Everywhere has His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King made curative 
arrangements of two kinds, curative arrangeiuonls for men and curative 
arrangements for beasts^ Medicinal herbs :dso. wholesome for men and 
wholesome for beasts, whatever the\' ^^cre lacking, ever)where have been 
botli imported and planted. Koots, too, and fruits, ^vhercver they were 
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lacking:^ have been both Imported and planted. On the roads both wells 
have been caused to be dug and trees caused to be planted for the enjoyment 
of man and beast.” * . 

“ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King :—On the roads> 
too, I have had banyan trees planted to give shade to man and beast; groves 
of mango trees I have had planted ; at every half koSj 1 have caused wells to 
be dug ; rest houses have been erected and numerous w'atering places have 
been provided by me here and there for the enjoyment of nmn and beast. 

“ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the King:—These and 
many other high officers are employed in the distribution of the royal alms, 
both my own and those of the Queens : and in all the royal households, 
both here and in the provinces, these officers indicate in divers ways the 
manifold opportunities for charity.” I 

This is not the place for dwelling at length on the moral and philoso¬ 
phical teachings of the Jainas and the Buddhists. The form of the high 
moral precepts, which the Buddhists uught to the i)eople at large can be 
easily learnt from a perusal of the edicts of Asoka- Their philosophical 
systems which are mainly based upon the teachings of the Upanishads and 
the Sftnkhya system of Kapila arc also dearly explained in a number of books 
already printed and published. It h, liowever, to be noted that a major 
portion of the Upanishads is the work of kings and Brdhmans dissatisfied 
with the Vedic pantheon and evidently si protest against the Vedic animal 
sacrifices. Still what struck a death blo^^' to the independent hierocracy of 
the Bribmaus is neither the high moral teachings of the Jainas and the 
Buddhists uor their agnostic philosophy based upon the i-4nkhya system, 
but the religion of the service of humanity, as proclaimed in the edicts of 
A^oka quoted above. As has already been shewh, the hermitages of the 
Brihmans were remote from populous centres, and those who had to go to 
one or other of these hermitages in quest of learning or for the alleviation of 
their bodily or mental ailments had to quit their houses and their families 
and reside in the open air in the hermitage for a shorter or longer period 
according to their requiremenU. The life which they had to live was in fact 
a new departure from their usual town or village life and was more or less a 
forest life exposed to all the inclemeocies of the weather. But now there 
arose a now order of priests, the order of the Jaina and Buddhist monks, 
who, unlike the Brihmans, made touns and villages the centre of their 
activity for the servic e of humanity. Instead of requiring the needy to go so 
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fnr as distant forests for the satisfaction of their wants, the monks took 
themselves to the very houses of the needy and provided them with vvhatc% er 
thoj' noeded, food, clothing, medicine, or moral or pliilosophica) teaching for 
getting rid of transmigration and the attainment of Nirvana or final emanci* 
pation, For this the monks had the ready support of the kings and the rich, 
and the country* al)ounded with rest houses to deal out alms to the needy. 
Besides bringing a good deal of relief and happiness not onlj' to man but also 
to beasts and birds, this new humanitarian religion brought peace and 
friendship to kings mutually at war ^Yith each other, This peace is what 
is termed as “ the chiefest conquest,” by A^oka in his 13th Edict:— 

“ His Majestj' King Prij'adrirsin in the ninth year of his reign conquered 
the Kfilingas- One hundred and fifty thousand persons were thence carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and many times that 
number perished. Ever since the annexation of the KsUngas, His Majesty 
has jealously prelected the law of piety, has been devoted to that law and 

has proclaimed its precepts. 

The conquest which has thereby been ever)'where effected causes a 
feeling of delight- Delight is found in the conquest made by the Law. . 

This conquest, while bringing peace and happiness to both kings and 
people alike, seems to have caused a good deal of henrt*burn to the priestly 
class which it adversely affected. It seems to have pulled it down from the 
high pedeslal of respect which it ocaipied in the eyes of the people, Now 
.that the people were provided with more than they used to receive at the 
hands of the priests, each and ever)* hermitage must necessarily be denuded 
of all sorts of pi^rims. Except a few hermits with a few Brdhman 
students and followers, there seem to have resided temporarily or per* 
manently no other people in any of the hermitages. What the priests perhaps 
once regarded as their ow n unassailable intellectual and spiritual power w'as 
now assailed, root and branch.. It was a moral conquest on the part of the 
Jainas and the Buddhists of the Kshatriya class and a moral defeat to the 
Brihmans. Neither the kings and the ICshatriyas nor the people would pa}' 
respect to them ; nor could the Brihmans claim that respect which they once 
received from the people and which the new order of monks deservedly 
claimed and enjoyed. The power w'ith which the Jainas and the Buddhists 
secured a moral conquest over the Brihmans \iy in the provision which they 
with the help of the kings and the rich of the land made for 
establishing olms'houses, hospitals and other charitable institutions for 
the alleviation of the miseries of both man and beast. This 1^ 
what the Br&hmans could not do unless the}' secured the good will 
of the kings and the rich, As hna already bean pointed out, 
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king^« hnd reason enough to dislike, if not to hatCi the Hrjihmans. 
It follows therefore tltat the Brahmans must have lost all the privileges 
which they had unquestionablj* enjoj’ed till then. They had to lose their 
right of electing, banishing, restoring, and anointing a king; they had to 
lose the power of ^)crsuasion over the members of the state assembly of the 
people ; the^• had to lose their right of inheriting the property of others on 
the failure of heirs;* the six immunities* snch as exemption from coqy^ral 
punishment, from taxes, hunger, sickness, cold and heat due to want nr 
otherwise must lin\x Ixjeii also lost to them. All this serious loss of long 
cherished rights and prerogatives, nav, of popular help, maintenance and 
oven respect was e'^dently du« to the rise of Jainism and Huddhisin, and to 
tho conversion of the kings to either of these two new faiths. It needs no 
saying that the fury of the Brahmans against the Jainas, the Buddhists, and 
the kings rose lo its highest pitch. Weapons they could not take, for war 
was a prohibited profession for the Brflhrtans. How could they ex^>ect 
success for the few in a war against manv? Others under these circum* 
Stances would have either perished in despair or died in a civil war, But the 
Brahmans were clever enough to follow a course which' seemed to them 
not merely destined to restore them to their lost power, but powerful enough 
to put an end to the new inimical faitixs. It was jxolitical intrigue, and 
so\^^ng the seeds of dissension among the kings so as to cause them to lake 
up arms against each other for their own extinction. There was a good 
opportunity for the exercise of the keen intellect of the Brihmans in the 
science of politics. The one weak point of the Buddhists much in favour of 
the Brihmans M'as their entire abstention from war and manslaughter 
attending u|)on it. lathe Chatuf^tiki ofAryadeva, a Buddhist work, XNnr 
is thus condemned 

“ It may be said that the king who even slays men in accordance w ith 
Dharma laid down by the Rishis does not commit unrighteousness. To this 
the reply is that wise men should not conform Co all Che doings of Rishis, 
since even among them the qualities of low, intermediate, and high exist. 
(IV. 89). It is said of a king who strikes at an enemy through a loop-hole, 
there is no unrighteousness, since it is so enjoined in the ^tras. To this 
the reply is that if to a king who strikes at his enemy through a loop-hole sin 
does not accrue, it cannot overtake other thieves frorn beforehand. (IV. 91). 
It may be said that the king who overcomes his foes in the forefront of 
battle and beholds the store of wealth acquired by his own prowess and 
strength derives great satisfaction ; and that if he dies in battle, he sureh* 

• OfcOl, xxvm, 41. VaaialuhA XVil. 84.S5. . 

i Cftul. VIII. )2.13 : Tivssl I. )0-IS: .tp». 11, 10*25. 
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attains heaven through his self-abnegation. To this the reply is that the 
sacrifice of one’s possessions in w ine and siich things is not commended, 
ho^^• then can the sacrifice of self even in war be commended ?"* (IV 92). 

Another w'eak point which seems to have caused much injurj* to the 
cause of Buddhism w-zs their adherence to the principle of elective monarchy 
as it Nvas in practice during the Vedic period- The principle of elective 
monarchy is thus described in the Ultlka Jitaka 

Once upon a time, the people w'ho lived in the firet cvclc of the world 
gathered tegether and took for their king a certain man, handsome, auspici¬ 
ous, commanding, altogether perfect.”^ 

The same principle is also given in the fortn of a story in Rockhill's Life 
of Buddha« 

" Let ns, in \ iew of what has just happened, assemble together, and 
choose from out oiir midst those who are the finest-looking, the largest, the 
handsomest, the strongest, and let us make them lords over our fields and 
thej' shall punisli those of us who do what is punishable, and they shall 
reoomjxnse those of us uho do what is praiseworthy, and from the produce 
of our fields and of the fruits we gather we will gi\'e them a portion/’ 

Desirous of handing over their kingdoms to their own sous, the ancient 
kings of India seem to liavc resented this elective sj stem and often violated 
it by force of arms, as is clear from the accounts gi\-cn in the Purinasof 
eldest princes inheriting the kingdoms from their fathers.* V'hilo these two 
weak points of the Buddhists together with their partiality for republican^ 
forms of government and their lack of respect to rojiil personages whom 
they regarded as merely men of high capacity had incapacitated almost all 
the Buddhist kings both for offensive and defensive operations, they seem to 
have also displeased some other kings who, adhering to the old Vedic religion, 
hated the elective system of monarchy and kept aloof from Buddhism. 

The Brahmans seem to have readily seized this golden opportunity 
to regain their jwwjjr and to put au end to the upstart religious faiths, .All 
that they had to do was to abandon the old cIccti^'e system of monarchy by 
declaring the right of the eldest prince to inherit the kingdom from his 
father and by regarding the kings person inWoIaWe and sacred. Accordingly 
mention is made in Kautilya's Arthasnstra of succession of the eldest sons 
to the kingdom on^ho prindple of iiahetitunce.'^ Though tho Arthasastra 

1 M«Dwinol Uw Asiatie Society cf Vol, JII, Ny. 8. —— 

2 JtoiA Tales, Vol. II, p. 249 ; Cowell's ltd. 

3 I'. 6, Tmbner'e Oriental Series. 

4 Vide Vlslinupurtoa. Btn>k (V. Dynaedee of 

J Seo Klj^ Davi^ TiM8)Ml«>oI Iho WaIokucs Ihu UuAlha, pp 70.SO; also 

Kockhill's Life o/Uuddhfl, pp, U4-125. , .isv 

6 Book I, Cliap. XVIJ, p, 40. 



attaches no sanctity to the king's person, persons disregarding kings ore 
threatened with divine punishments.^ But in the PurinoSi Bmritis and 
other post'Buddhistic works the king's person is distinctly declared to be 
inviolable and sacred on the ground of his body being composed of the eight 
protectors of the world, the moon, Are, the sun, wind, Indra, Kubera, Vartina 
and Yama.* Regarding the divine powers of the king, the proverbial passage 
‘‘^TT TMtrfh; ”, “The king is God Vishnu himself in the form of a man/’ 
is frequently quoted. The Brihmans seem to have also renounced tlieir 
time'honoured claim for their superiority to the king and for the six 
immunities, such as exemption from cor^>oral punishment, from taxes, hunger, 
sickness, cold and heat. From the post-Buddhistic period and onwards, 
they seem to have consented to pay taxes to the kir^ like others and to be 
liable to punishments for offences though light when compared with those 
inflicted upon other classes of people. They seem to have also given up the 
order of hermits as unsuited for the age of Kali and classed it among the 
customs to be discontinued then.t 

Pleased with this kind of sacriflce of claims on the i^art of the Brihmans, 
the few Hindu kings that stood firm by their Vedic faith seem to have 
made a common cause with the Brihmans to expand their kingdoms at the 
expense of those of the apostate Buddhist kings. “ An early* stage," says 
V. A. Smith in his Barly History of India, ”in the reaction against th<* 
Buddhist condemoatiou of soctifice had been marked by Pushyamitra's 
celebration of the horse-sacritice towards the close of the second century. 
In the fourth, Samudragupta revived the same rite ^vith added splendour ; 
and, in the fifth bis grandson repeated the solemnity. Without going 
further into detail, the matter may be summed up in the remark that 
coins, inscriptions, and monuments agree in fuenishiog abundant evidence 
of the recrudescence during the Gupta period of the Brihmanical Hinduism 
at the e.xpensc of Buddhism, and of the favour shown by the ruling powurs 
to classical Sanskrit at the c,xpense of the more popular dialects, which 
had enjoyed the patronage of the Andhra Kings." | 

Not satisfied with the results >vhich the Brahmans achieved by their 
alliance with Hindu kings, they seem to have also instigated the wild tribes 
(the Atavikas of the Arthasastra) against the effeminate Buddhist kings by 
promising them the kingdoms they might conquer. Accordingly in reply to 
the question of Yudhishthiru whether in case of a Brfihman, Vaisya, or Sfldm 
• Book I, Chap, XJII. p. 26. ^ — 

1 Wanu V. 90, <\»piip«nioaCCXXVI. f7*J0 : MarkuiUeya 1‘uratia NXVli ; lirlhaddharma* 
piitrina, UtlaraiaiidA lU. : Mohablioraia I^XIJ. 25 A 
j SooSmriti Cluiidriba, Vol, I, p. 30- M>>or« Original Likury £fl. 
i Early llialorv of ludia. S«cvuci Ed., p. 3S7. 



taking up the reins of government for the purj>ust: of axoidtiig bocial 
confusion, he should be prevented from doing so» lihisUnui sa) s “ He ha a 
S6dra or any other man, he that becomes a raft on a raftless current ora 
means of crossing where other means there are none, certainly deserves 
respect in every Again in Chapter XCH, Verse 9. of tlie same 

jjaragraph, he says that “that king who acts according to the advice of a 
vicious and sinful minister becomes a destroyer c»f righteousness, and deserxes 
to be slain by his subjects with all his familv.*' 

The installations of Vrishula Chandragiipta on the throne of the K and as 
and of Sudra Aryaka on the throne of Pllaka, as dramatised in the ' Oaycsirf 
are instances in point, 

Thus employing one or other of the four forms of stratagem (Cpfi)'a) such 
us reconciliation, bribery, causing dissension and oj>en war, the Brihmans seem 
to have succeeded in driving out both Jainism and Buddhism from theland and 
regained this lost po^va^ by the end of the seventh or eighth centur 3 ' A, D. 

It should be noted that throughout this conflict between the Brlihmans on the • 
one hand and the Jainas and the Buddhists on the other, w’hich appears to 
have lasted for more than ten centuries, the chief part which the Brfthmaiis 
successfully placed is diploinac)', or artful managemeDt of international afEairs 
•with a v!e\v of securing advantages to themselves. Corresponding to the num« 
berless petty states that studded the vast continent of India both during tlie 
pre'Buddhistic and post'Buddhistic periods, there arose a number of political 
schools of Brahmans, e.xperimentiQg the slit fold policy and the fourfold 
strategic measures, as described in tbe seventh and twelfth Books of the 
Artha^stra. Chdi^iakya mentions nearly a dozen political schools that were 
contemporary to him. AU of them seem to have been trj lng their political 
theories io one or another of the numerous petty states of the time. Among . 
them Kautilya seems to have been a most skilful politician, as proved by' his 
famous political work, the Artheut^stm and l)y his ii^stallation of Chnndragupta 
on the th rone of tbe N undus. hy maki ng use of tJiv sixfold policy, us descri bed 
in the seventh Book of his Arthas&stra, he seems to have subjugated a number 
of i^etty states both Jaina and Buddhistic and consolidated them all in onu 
undisputed empire over which Chandruguptu and his descendants peacefully 
reigned. Chanakya's main aim in establishing such an empire and handing 
it over to a bravo Sddra like ChandragupUi instead of keeping it for himself, 
os BharadvAja.f another politician of his time, would have done, seems- to 
have been to secure the intcresu of the lirdhmans under a highborn or 
boseborn king who evidently depended uj)on the political genius of the 

' RsiadliATinft, Cbnp. 7H, 
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(or the safety and security of his empire. That such v^-as his 
aim, is plainly stated in his Artha^tra :— 

“That Kshatrijn breed trAicA is brought irp by Brdkinaits, is charmed 
with the counsels of good councillors, and which faithfully follows the 
precepts of the Sastras becomes invincible and attains success though un- 
aided with weapons.”^ 

Though he ^-as well a\Nure of the elective monarchy^ and also the 
hereditary monarchy^ of the Vedic period and though he thought the 
republican* form of government as the most invincible and powerful enough 
to last long, still he attached importance to the above form of absolute 
monarchy v'ith Brahman ministers as the only type best adapted for the 
preservation of Brlhmanic learning and religion- As already sUted, the 
elective mooarch>‘ with a preponderance of Brdhmanic clement or power in 
the Sute Assembly was repulsive to the kings themselves; the republican 
form of government, though conducive to the preservation and progress of 
the principles of wjuality and brotherhood of men as taught by the Buddhists, 
was apparently not well siuted for the preference of BrAhmanic interests to 
those of the other classes. Hence an absolute monarchy with divijie 
sanctity attached to the king's person and with Brihman politicians as 
ministers was the only form of government which Brahmans following the 
viev-s of Chaoukj'a considered as best fitted for the preservation of 
their own interests, which, being mainly 8j)iritual, was in their view 
conducive to the prosperity of other classes also- The rights and' 
prerogatives whidi they claimed and enjoyed during the Vedic and 
B rah manic penods consisted of the si.'c immunities and the inheritance of 
the propert}* of persons dying without a heir and appeared therefore to be 
bare selhsh monopolies unjustly secured for themselves at the expense of the 
interests of other communities. But now they relinquished their claim for 
those direct self-intcrusts and succeeded in securing some other indinxl 
interests under th« name of spiritual interests. They ^^'cre the gifts and 
provisions granted by kings for the worship* of gods and ancestors and for 
averting evils" and the produce of temple lands and Brahmadeyika' lands 
Another source of revenue was the establishment of mulhs after the model of 
Jaina and Buddhistic monasteries. In their numerous monasteries the Jaina 
‘-‘t ^^ddhist mo nks seem to have been distributing alms to the poor and 
t Book I, Clrnp. XIII, p. 26. ' * 
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the ftfflictcd by making use of the proviRion made 1 «- kings jn land 
or revenae, observing at the same time the strict monastic injunction 
that no ascetic should possess land or money. The Samtyas6panjshad 
like the ascetic injunctions of the Buddhists strictly la>-s donn that a 
Sannyisi may receive in the form of a* gift nothing but a nom-out garment 
and that quantity of food which u-ill suffice to keep his body and soul 
together,* Still under the pretext of worehij^ing the god.«i and feeding the 
poor, the Brahmams like the Buddhists whom they supplanted seem to have 
iKigun in the face of the .'^istraic injunction to the contrat}' the practice of 
possessing and enjoying monastic or muth and temple lands. It is generally 
iK'lievcd that a number of Jnino and Buddhist temples and monasteries wore 
convened into BriKmanic tanples and muths, all endowed with extensive 
lands for their maintenance. In addition to these, the Brlhmajis seJm to 
have aUo succeeded m inducing a number of kings to build new teni|>lfts and 
set up new muths with necessary endowments. Kings in post-Buddhistic 
India seem to ha^•e vied with each other tn building temples and muths, 
perhaps “ to infuse spmt among their own men and frighten their enemy’s 
people by giMng pubhdt)* to their power of omniscience and close nssocintion 
with gods.”-^ 

A l>irds'.e>e-view of the immense numbers of c-ttraordinarilv rich religious 
iKtitHtions of India in general and of Southern India in isirticular will con¬ 
vince any one of the unbounded religious seal impUnted in the minds of the 
post-Huddhistic kings of India. Though this seal indirectly tended to enrich 
the Brfihmans and rendered the source of their subsistence permanent, it 
seenus to be this innate seal, but not partiality towards the l^rthmans, that 
has been the chief cause of the conversion of India into a land of temple.s. 
Why should the Brihmans expect more for the cultivation of their intellectual 
faculty and for the exerdse of thdr spiritual cravings in peace ? All that the 
jwst-Buddhistic Brahmans like those of the Vedic period required wus plent}' 
of hme to think and w rite and sure and.unfailing ready subsistence for their 
maintenance. This the Brahmadevika lands and richly endowed temples 
and muths gave them and satisfied them beyond measure. Availing them- 
^ves of this peace and plenty, their fenUe inteUect and original thinking 
worked wonder.s in the intellectual and spiritual fields. Can ibe literarj* 
and scientific works they were thus enabled to write and hand down to 
posienty be counted even now? Pan ini, Vararuchi, and PatanjoJi 
on the subject of Sauskrit grammar, K4nlda and Gautama on logic, 
Jaimiiu and Bidara^a na on philosophy, Charaka and Sulruta on medicine. 

* SanoTasSpuishad. l. ' 
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Chajakya and * others on ]X)licicnl science, Bhrlg:u, YSgnyavnlkya and 
others on social codes, Ar)ahhata and \'arAhamihirA on mathematics 
and astronomy, and RhAsa, KilidAsa, and BhSija on litcratnre, to speak 
of only a few, have i^roduced such monumental works as arc read even now 
respect, wonder, and admiration even by western scholars, ,11 is 
probable that but for the absolute monarchy which the Brihmans themselves 
shaped and constituted \sith peace and plenty assured for themselves, the 
Hrfihman intellect would not have thrived so well as it did. In the absolute 
monarchies thus set up the close association of the Brahmans with the kings 
was e^'idently indispensable. To advise the king on social, religious, and 
|V)liticnl matters affecting the state, to help the king in deciding the questions 
of p^ce and war, to officer the various departments of the state, to go on 
with the work of espionage within and without the state, and even to run as 
a messenger to foreign states, it is the Brdhman that was sought for. The 
BrShman's person seems to have been regarded inviolable, * Thus having 
overthrown jainism and Buddhism and having constituted a form of govern* 
ment congenial and conducive to the progress and prosperity of BrAhmanic 
interests, the BrAhman intellect seems to have been satisfied with the 
Srtinm/iwfr boiiifiH it had achieved for itself after so many struggles, fights, and 
failures. It w-as their self-denial coupled with their piety and penance that 
made the common people concede the rights and privileges which they enjoj'ed 
during the Vedic period. It appears to be their fertile intellect and power 
for diplomatic dealings in politics that induced the people to concede to them 
the rights and privileges which they enjoj ed during the post-Buddhistic period. 
Even during the Muhammadan period which evidentl)* disturbed and 
destroyed their peace for a while, they seem to have succeeded in p^cefully 
enjoying ihcir rights and privileges in the few Hindu kingdoms that survived 
then. What course will they now take in the interests of themselves and 
other communities under the mighty and |)eaceful British empire is a 
question the solution of which is beset with difficulties. During the Vedic 
])eriod, they formed a class with free intercourse with other classes even in 
matteis of commensalism and connubiality. During the post-Buddhistic 
period they unconsciously passed into a rigid caste system, rejecting inter* 
dining and intermarriage with the Jaina and Buddhist apostates, as I have 
endeavoured to show in my essay on the evolution of castes, As they ha\*e 
show n so much aptitude of adaptability to changes in environments and 
drcumsCances, one can hope that they will modifj' their views of life and 
matter according to the needs of the time and renouncing most of their 
undeserved claims, will chalk out a new course conducive to the good of all. 

• AribiWfira, Bo6k I, Oiap XVI, p. 35, 


THE TALI IN THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 
{B\ L. A. C.uiMur»K, 


Thk dissensions Hmt hnve broken out between Rrahmins and non-Hnihnims 
in Southern India have been n cause of deep regret for all who have the 
welfare of the country at heart and many earnest minds are at the pi-esem 
moment seeking means to bridge over the differences- The moment seems 
opportune to bring to notice some fnct« concerning the various marriage rites 
to lie found in this part of India which, it is hoped, inav serve to show that 
the gulf separating the IJrahmin from the non-Umlimiiris not in the Dmvida 
countr)* as wide as is generally supj^osed and that there exist good grounds for 
these two sections to view cacli other as one j)eoj)le. 

It is superfluous to explain to any one living in Southern India that the 
central rite in most of the forms of marriage here prevalent is the tving c>l 
the tali. But this practice, a knowledge of which we take (or gi^ntcd, is 
unknown to a large part of India. Ornaments such as nose rings, bangles 
and certain forms of necklace are, it is true, worn by w omen in other parts 
of India as emblems of marriage. But none of these are used sacramentally 
at the marriage ceremony as the t4ii is here used t<3 indicate that an Irrevoc¬ 
able bond has been established between the bride and the l>ridegrootn. In 
this respect the use of the tilt is iiectiliar to Southern India and holds a place 
analogous to the use of the ring in European marriages. The local nature of 
the custom that im^ioses the use of a tkii for the swllng of the bond of 
marriage is well illustrated b\' the alienee of all mention of it in the text 
books that deal with the Hindu law of marriage. Itvea such an eminent 
authority on Hindu law like Jolin 1). Maync, who practised for niauj* v'cnrs 
at the Madras bar and had an intimate knowledge oi the Indian custom.^ 
of the south, did not consider that an\ reference to the tali was nccessai^' in 
his work on Hindu Law. 

Attention will be inv ited, later, to certain variations in the form of 
the tali that are to be found in these parts. But howcv'cr much talis may 
differ from each other in composition, colour, ornamentation and so on thc\' 
have always one characteristic in common : the z&\i is alwavs a string of 
some sort which the bridegroom or sgmelx>d\* on his belialf knots round the 
neck of the brides and the tying of the knot is looked u{>on ns the essential 
part of the marriugc ceremony. The use of a string and the re^juirument 


that thft atcing should be knotted or tied round the neck of the bride is highly 
soggesEivft when it is Temomberod thnt the firent majority of the marriages 
where the tSU is used ere to this day in form if not in substance marriages by 
purchase. It may l>c noted that when a cow is sold in the neighbourhood of 
Madras the vendor removes his rope from the cow’s neck and the purchaser 
then substitutes a rope of his own in token of the transfer of ownership!. It 
is not |x>ssiblc to sa\* sx ithont further evidence whether any socli symbolism 
is implied in the use of the tiU ; but it may be observed that as the cow is 
and aluaj-s has been a sacred animal in India> there would be nothing incon¬ 
gruous or repugnant in the idea of adopting for the sale of a bride the jwee* 
dure in use for the sale of a cow*. 

But, whatever ma\* lia\*e been the svmbolism implied in the use of a 
string to mark the acquisition of marital rights, fhe t4li became long ago the 
honourable and recognized badge of marriage throughout Southern India. 
The pre-eminence attained by this badge in the social life of Southern India 
mav be judged by the fact that notwithstanding its obvious Hindu origin it 
hns lieen adopted generally b\* the various non*Hindu communities that are 
here ^permanently domiciled. The rtrst Christian converts whose conversion 
is ascril>ed to the apostle Thomas and whose descendants arc known as the 
Ssrian Christians of Malabar saw no objectioit to the retention of the 
practice of tving a tiU round the neck of their brides. Similarly the Jews who 
formed colonies on the Malabar coast adopted the tkli when thej* Intermarried 
with the women of the country. So did all the various early colonies of 
Arab settlers on our coasts whose descendants are now known as Lubbai, 
Marak6\*ar, Rou ther, Mdpillaand Dadakiila. Within historic times, Portuguese 
and other Catholic missionaries have recognized the expediency of‘permitting 
their converts to ratify their marriage vows by the use of the Hindu tdli in 
j)refercncc to the European wedding ring. Protestant missionaries also 
have generally sanctioned the use of the t4li by their converts. 

If .such utter foreigners as these Jews, Muhammadans and Christians 
found good reason to approve of and adopt the tili as a Kadgc of marriage 
it was onl)* natural that Hindus from other jiarts of India whom ciixnim- 
stances forced to migrate and make a home for themselves in the South, 
should have also adopted a similar custom. The age of these colonies may 
be traced by the degree to which the tying of the tftli has become tlie essential 
feature of their marriage rite. Recent comers refuse ns yet to use the tali 
while older settlers supplement their own noil Item customs by the custom of 
the till; and this custom tends to rise from a sxipplemunuir)' and suhordiiiatc 
place in the marriage ritual until in the oldest foixilgn colonics it assumes 
the chief place. 
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Curiously cnm'Kh* the peoplu who have resisted mosClIio adoption of the 
tali are the wild jinigJe trilxis who rciwesent the ])riinitive settlors of Soothurn 
India. To this day, a large proportion of the vjirious dark, llat*uosud and 
rather fri^^y hatred tribes that inhabit our back woods cither do not use the 
till At all at their marriages or iii tho cases when the\* do, there is evidence 
that the practice is only of recent adoption and in keeping with tho gradual 
conforming of the primitive tribes to the religious and social obsorvancus of 
their more adx'aiiced Hindu neighbours. In the extensive tract of wild and hilly 
country known as the .\^encj* tnicts of (laujam, Vi^agapatam and Godavari, 
the hill tribes retain various more or less realistic forms of marriage \ry capture. 
This primitive fotiii of marriage reappears in the extreme south of the Presi¬ 
dency among the Malai*ara.sar (lit. Lords of the Mountains) who live in the 
mountains of the Western Ghats which divide Tinnevellj' from Travancorc, 
Other primitive tribes ha^'e more advanced forms of marriage in which the 
essential rite is for the bride and bridgroom to eat in public out of the same 
platter or smoke the same cigar or have a bath in common or do some other 
such overt act indicating the close domestic relationship which the parties 
thenceforth intend to pursue. The refusal of these jungle tribes to adopt the 
till is easy to explain by the fact that until recentlj' most of them managed to 
retain a proud independence in the fastness of their jungles and saw no 
reason \Yhy they should give up their ancient customs for that of the hated 
lowlanders. But now that their independence is gone or going, it inevitably 
happens that these |)€ople in their efforts to maintain their former prestige 
should be driven to copy the manners and customs of those who lake 
high rank in the caste svstem. Consequently, the use of the till is 
bound to gain ground among them and it Is only a question of time for the 
last lingering examples of these primitive marriage customs to disap)>ear. 

Before proceeding further into the etiology of the tali, it should be here 
noted that it cannot be due to accident that the area over which the custom 
of the till prevails is practical!)' conterminous with the area Nvhcrc tho 
Uravidian languages are spoken. In the Madras Bresidenc)*, Ihe custom of 
the till finds its northern limit in the Ganjam district where un Aryan 
language, Uriya, meets the Uravidian Tolugu. Similarly, the western limit is 
reached in South Kanura where Kanarcse gives way to the Arj-an Konkani 
dialect. This coincidence of the area of a social custom with tliat of a family of 
languages seems to suggest that they belonged to a common culture, and there 
can be little doubt that the culture in question was that of the great Dravidian 
kingdoms that ailed ov'er Southern India from a remote period of history and 
that had a civilization of their own foreign in many resixxts to the civilisation 
of Northern India. 
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A custom such ,IS that of the tali which has thus grown and spread 
until it has included all classes of people irrespective of their status or 
religious beliefs can hardly be expected to be nnifomu The Dravida 
country extends from south to uorth for over a thousand nules. Many 
local variations in the use and in the form of the tdli must have sprung 
uj) in the various liostilc kingdoms into whicli the country was always split 
uj). Those differences must have become accentuated in the course of the 
ages during which the custom hns been in vogue and must have become all the 
greater during the long jwriod of isolation and confusion that supervened on the 
dow nfall of those kingdoms, An attempt will here be made to indicate some 
of these differences. Thej* are not negligible- They liave been considered 
by the people of the country im{»ortanf enough to necessitate the giving 
of special caste names to denote >'iiriations in tl:e use of the till. A special 
caste name, it is true, docs not by itself signify much. Many of those names 
have originated in nothing better tlmn the vainglory of n faction, lint the 
names indicating tlie form of the tali which are here referred to seem to be 
the outcome of deep social differences. They merit scrutiny as holding a 
promise of enlightenment on tlic origins of various castes in Southern India. 

The sole sources of information available at present on this subject are 
iiiifoitunately the lists of sub-castes that arc appended to the Census reports 
of 1871. 1881. and 1891, Under the orders of the Government of India 
sub-caste names have been omitted from the Census of 1901 and 1931; and, 
unless orders to the contrary arc now issued, they are likely to be omitted 
again from the next census. A glance over these lists of siib-casles will show here 
and there a sub-caste that embodies in its name the expression “ T4li-katti,*’ 
meaning one who knots or ties a t4li, and this appellation is always qualified 
to indicate the kind of tali, which the sub-caste affects. The following is 
a list of the “ TiJi-katti " sub-castes, in so far as they appear in the Census 
returns:— 

1. Perun-tili-katti (The great-tlU-katti.) 

2. Siru-taii-katti (The lesscr-tili-katti.) 

i. Tonga-t&li-katli (The pendubus till-) 

4. I’ottu or Bottu-katti (The tSli with a bottu attached.) 

5. -Sangu-Uli-katti (The conch tMi.) 

6. Rasa-I41i.katti ( ?; Rasa mercurv-l 

7. Toppa-taii-katti ( ?; Tbopial. stotiach,) 

8. Urundai-Ull-kacti or 

Urundni-niani-tSU-katti (TSli with a large round liead.) 

9. Karun-tSli-kntti (The black tSii.l 

10. jaga-tSli-katti {?: Jaga unrld?) 
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11 . Iru-tdll-katti (The two-JafiO 

I-' Tali*kattj (The Cull as distiiigiiisliud frnm S(>ine other 

badge of marriage.) 

Of these twelve classes the first two arc hy far the most common. The 
PerilR*t6U.katti are to be found in about fifteen different castes Mhilc the 
Siru-lali-kftttl are scattered among twenty seven castes ranging from 
aristocRitic land-owning classes such as Mudali to low casto wanderers like 
Koravns and Ycrukala ; they include Choi ties who are considered twicc-born 
and artificers or Kannnala who wear the sacred thread : and they also include 
a heterogenous collection of castes such as shepherds, weavers, fisherincn, 
toddy-tappers, dhobics and barbers. The full list of Perun-iaii-katti and Siru- 
tali-kaCti is as follows 


Penin-tali-katti 


Agambadn-an 

Agambadisan 


Ambattan 


Chetti 

Idai)an ( 81 ) 

Ida! van 

Kalkdlun { 81 ) 

Kaikdlan 

Kalian 

Ivaljan 

Kammila 

Kamm&Ia 

Kongan 

Korava or Yerukala 


Mnlaij &lan (81) 


S-T-koIam-MalaiySlan (81) 

Maras'a 

Marava 

■- 

Mudali 


Palli or \*anniyfln 

Pal Ian (81) 

Ihiljan ( 81 ) 


Panikkan 


Pariah (81) 

- — 

Puhi\'an 

Sembadavan 

Sembadavan 

— 

TCvan (* Kalian) 


ShSn4n 

Tottiyan 

Tottiyan 


Uppiliyan 

Vcllala 

VelUla (81) 

Valaiyan 

Valah’an 

Vani>-in 

Vanivdu 
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A'annfin VannAn 

Vettu^'ai^ Vittu>'an. 

Most of the castes hero cmimcratod are largely represented in the 
Madras Presidenev and include a great number of sub*castes- It 
would be of interest to know the nature of the connection chat must 
on the one hand bind together the \tLnous Siru*t&li*katti sub-castes and 
which at the same time serves to differentiate the Sim-t&li-kattf from 
the rest of their castomen. It would be equally important to know 
the nature and meaning of the Perun-tali sub*castcs and whether there 
is any anlagonisrn between them and the Siru-tSli-katti. It may he 
observed that except in the case of the Kongan there is no Perun-Uli sab*caste 
without a corresponding Sirn*tali sub-division, though the reverse is not the 
case. It is also certain that many of the castes now in question are inter¬ 
connected. The Kalla, /^mbadija, Marava and Veliaia arc undoubtedly so. 

In spite of the rigidity of the present-day caste system, a saying is still current 
in the Madura district, and of its truth there is little doubt, that the Kalla 
gradually turns Agambadiya and then Marava and finally attains to the coveted 
rank of Vellila. It is also fairly certain that the Palli or Vanniyan who are 
the agriculturists of the North Tamil country are related to the VelliJa and 
that the Mudali are but a branch of these. But the existence of such a con¬ 
nection even among all the castes now' In question affords us fno (?)] explana¬ 
tion as to whv a minority In each of them should have adopted these two 
peculiar fonns of the tAli. 

An inkling of the meaning of the Great and the Lesser forms of the tSli 
is afforded perhaps by what is known in some castes as the lesser form of 
marriage, Siru-tili-kallySmam or Siru-tfiU-katti, This Siru-t4li-katti is a 
" short "form of marriage which is permissible in certain cases. Thus, where 
the custom for a man to marry his maternal uncle’s daughter or the daughter 
of his paternal aunt is so persistently followed in a caste as to become a caste 
law, the ftill marriage ceremony is almost superfluous and therefore in such 
cases when a hitch suddenly arises and the wedding ceremony is being retarded 
or where the parents of the bride are trying to marry her to some third part}*, 
the bridegroom tfc Jure can make short work of these schemes by seizing 
the girl aiid tying a tiU round her neck or in default of a tali, he may use a 
stringer he may even use a strip torn from off the girl’s own saree- It is said, 
however, that consummation must follow in order to render such marriage i 
indissoluble, In spite, however, of the element of force which theSiru-t4li-kaltu 
implies, this form of marriage has no connection whatsoever with marriage by 
capture. The root idea here is that a sacramental rite has been performed 
which cannot be undone. This method of forcing a marriage is however in 
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vogue even among some of the jungle tribes. A com plain I was once made by 
a Koi (jungle tribe of the Goda\'ari) that a pot of water had I»en emptied on 
the head of her daughter by the mother of a boy who had a claim to the girt'a 
hand so as to prevent the girl being given in marriage to any one else- Among 
these people the essential part of the marriage ceremony is for the bride and 
bridegroont to have a bath in common. 

The existence of the Siru-tili katli form of marriage does not, in any 
way explain the origin of the Sini* tali‘katli sub*casites. It is not possible to 
think of a whok siib*castc that has no other form of marriage than the sini- 
tSU-kattu. At the most a siru-t41i*katti sub-caste would mean a sub^enste in 
which the sirii*tftli-kattu \Nas permissible. In tlie present state of cthnolog)- 
in Southern India it is not i>ossible to do more than speculate regarding the 
origin of these sub-castes. It maj* be that the sirii-tlli custom is an innovation 
and that the sub-castes who resort to it are sectarians. Rut this is not likely*. 
It look? rather as if the siru-tliH sub-castes that arc now to be found as scat¬ 
tered minorities are conservative people who have retained an ancient custom 
that has died out among their fellow castemen. It is also possible that they 
are tho scattered representatives of a common ethnic group. The fact that the 
sini-tftli-katti suh-castea seem to exist only in the Tamil country and that 
lhe>* are mostly to be found in the southern part of it which was under the 
jurisdiction of the Pandi^’a kings scorns to suggest that the custom chiefly 
prevailed in that kingdom. 

I3ut if the siru-tdli-katti are j^eople who permit the use of a short form 
of marriage, then who can the Perun-tili-katti be? Are they people who do 
not admit the validity of the siru-Uli form of marriage ? If that were so, 
castes would be divided into two mutually csclusi''© groups of siru-tSli-katti 
and Perun-tili-katti. But that is far from lieing the case- It is possible that 
while the term siru-t4U*katti may have reference to a form of marriage, the 
tenn Perun-t5li-katli merely refers to the length of the tftli- The absence of 
all reference to the Pcrun-tSli-katti in Thurston's Ethnological Notes seem.s to 
support this view as also tlie fact that there is a snh-caste that calls itself 
Tonga-tali'kaiti which can mean only that the iflli in use by it is pendulous. 
Compare also the term Toppa-tali (Toppai* stomach) which also seems to 
have reference to a similar long tfkli. The tonga-tftli and toppa-tftli are, 
moreover each represented only by a very few sub-castes; cis., Tonga-tAli* 
katti VelUla and Tongu Kattia Setti (84) and Toppa-tlli-katti Agambadi* 
yan, Toppa-dij'an-Agambadiyan and Toppai Pariali which suggests that these 
names are mere local variants of Perun-tsM. 

The next group of interest in the list of TAli-katti are the fvangu-tfiii- 
katli. Litcrslly their name implies that a conch shell i$ strung on to their 
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tlli. There i% (\o informntion ?is to whether a«ch is really the case. Possibly 
they mereh' use Iwads made from the conch, Kut whether it be the entire 
shell that is used or only heads made out of iti the interesting point to be 
noted hers is that both the conch and conch beads arc to this day strung 
round the necks of cows. It would seem, tlierefore, as if the Sangu*taJi- 
katti had retained in all its primitiveness the parallel between the purchase 
of n bride and the purchase of a cow. The sub-castes that use this form of 
the tfti) are : 

Sniigu*t4li-kiitti Idaijan (sheplierds). 

Sangu*tali*katli Veil ft Ian (cultivators). 

Sangu-katti Valaiynn (fowlers). 

Sangu-katti Paraiyan (pariah?). 

Sangu-kammftla (artiheors). 

It would not be surprising if all of these were interconnected bv blood. 
There would be no difficulty in supposing a connection between the Paraij-an 
and the Valaijun. This woxild not imply more than that some iV50])le who 
are now called Pariahs were once of the prindtivc tribe of the ^'aUujns, Simi¬ 
larly under more favourable circumstances Sangu \*alQi\*as may have become 
Sangu shepherds and artificers: these are only professional castes which include 
all w'ho follow the same profession irres|>ectivc of their ethnological origin 
(cf. the Bather, Dhoby and Weaver castes). The Sangu VellftU maj* have 
attained to their present rank very much in the same fashion as the Kalla is 
said to become Vellftln. If inquiry should prove that such indeed have been 
the vicissitudes of the Sangu-katti, their case would serve excellently to 
illustrate the hollowness of the present caste system of 55outhem India. 

Thc claim of the Iru-lftli-katti to wear two tabs is rather m^-slcrious. 
It may safely be assumed that the two tails here in question do not indicate 
widow remarriage. In the caAe of widowhood the tali is invariably broken and 
thrown away as a sign of the rupture of the marriage bond. A widow who 
remarries will wear only one tali. Hence a sub-caste among weavers that 
allows of w idow remarriage has appropriate!}' called itself Aruthu-kattukira- 
Kaikolao, that is to say, the Kaikolan who breaks and then rc-knots the tftli 
while a Pariah sub-caste aspiring to rise in the social scale by repudiating 
widow remarriage has returned itself as Aruthu-kattatavan meaning that 
these Pariahs do not tie again the tftli once it is broken. The title of Iru-tfili 
katti is therefore suggestive not of widow remarriage but of polyandry. Evi¬ 
dence of the existence of the I ru-tali-katti sub-castes is however very scaniA'. 
In the census of 1881 only two women of the Kaikolan (Weaver) caste in 
Coimbatore i-eturned themselves as Im-tali-kattugira Koikokin i.c.. the Kai¬ 
kolan who customarily use two tftlis and there were also sornc dhybies who 
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returned themselves as Irutali-THiiiil Vann An. There is no reference tolru- 
tftU-kattis in the census of 1891. This Is pcrhajrt net surprrR^n^^ Though 
varioxts forms of polj’andry existed in Southern India until quite recent dines. 
tU^' were all more or less moribund. It ma\‘ be that the custom of tlie double 
tall IS now quite dead in the sub-castes that once l»ore the name of Iru-tAli- 
katti and that the sub-castes concerned have now adopted a new nauie. 

Another mysterious group are the plain TAli-katti. The assumption of 
such a title in a country where practically every one wears a tali seems at 
first meaningless- Yet it is certain that the census agents made no mistake 
on this point; tlie plain tali-kstti are to be found in the census lists of both 


1881 and 1891 and in resi>ecc of no less than eight different castes r—Valamt, 
Pariah, Agambadi>-a. Marava, VellAla, i81j Ambattan, Peslakan (81) and 
Telugu(8]). The sequence. Valalyu, Pariah, Vellftla is suggestive of the 
Sangu-tftli-katti. In the case of the Valau-a the ))lain title of TaU-katli 
does not appear ver>' suriirising. The Valai\a arc one of the p^imiti^•^ 
tribes of the South and the Tftli-katti Valaiya may he a section that 
prides itself U', bt in udx'ance of chc rest of the tribe by hax'ing adopted 
the tftli while tho rest still retain theii* primitis*e marriage custom. 
The Pariahs, on the other hand, hare to a large extent adopted the Hindu 
customs. The plain title of Tali-katti among them seems to imply that in 
some part of the Madras Presidency there are still Pariahs «ho are stiff-necked 


enough to retain their primitive marriage rite and that among them only a 
small section has a.s )'et taken to the tftli. No explanation can he suggested 
in regard to the use of the plain title of Tftli-katti by any section of the 
Agambadire, Marava and Vellftla, In the case of the PesLakan fTali-kaliina 
Peslakaii: Rajput) and of the Telugu tftli-kntti it is fairly certain that 
these are Rftju who Imvo adopted the use of the tftli in addition to their own 
northern form of marriage. 

The Botta or Poftu-katfl and the Ican/m t Hi-katti seem to he mostly 

Telugus who have been long settled in the Tamil country. The use of the 

Iwt^i {a small disc that is strung on to the tftli) ami of a'hLack tftli are both 

typical Tcliigu customs. The names of most of the sub-enstes that use these 

titles also clearly point to their Telugu origin, liottii-katti Dftsari, 

Naicken, lOivarai, Rajput (Raju) Vadngaii and Telugu Chettv. There are also 

Bottu-katti Arabattau (barbers) and Hottu-katti Kammftla (artificer). These 

two last fire somewhat of a i>uzric. It is difficult to understand wh\' these 

barbers and smiths if Telugus should have been returned under the Tamil names. 

It looks as if they' were forgetful of their original Telugu caste name and could 

distinguish themselves froiri the neighbouring barbers and artificers only by 

the fact that they add a bottu to tlieir tftli. Of karum-tftli-katti there are 
7 
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among the Tamil sub^astu oamcss only the kaium-tili-katti-Shanan (todd 3 ' 
tappers) md the Karuppu^mani'katU Nattaman and the korii (kani ?) mani* 
Rajput, the Karamaniatti (mani-Latli ?) Telugo, the Mani*katti Idaijan 
(shepherds) and Maoi-katti Cheda>‘ao (Kaikdbn). 

Verj* Utde is kno^ n about the remaining T4ll-katti sub*caates- TIxo 
Uruadai*taU-katti exist as a angle Kamjnlla (artificer) sub*caste, and tho 
Urqndai-mani*taU*kaUi belong also to the same Kammila caste. They arc 
probably identical. Nothiag is knots*!) r^;acding the “ globular bead ” here 
referred to. There is sdso ao Urulai (rolled) Kalian siih-ciste who possibly 
also use a similar lAli. There is only tme sub-castc among potters (Ku 8 as*nn) 
that claim lo wear the Rasa*t&li. The name is not self-explanatory and no 
information can be traced r^rjing this form of the tali. A single Riju sub* 
enstt gave the name Jaga-tali-kalti at (he Census of 18$1. The name docs 
not reappear in the Census of 1891. 

Hesides these various TAli-katti sub^astes noted abox'c there are a 
considerable number of other sub-castes that take their name from the bead 
necklaces which their women wear. In one or two cases these necklaces are 
certainly tdlis and in many other causes they seem to l>e so. Hut whether 
these names relate to KlHs or lo mere neck ornaments, the important point 
for notice is that thej* serx'c, like the tgli-katti names, to indicate a connection 
between various castes which are commonly supposed to have no possible 
connection with each other. 

Uuthu-katti (w'earing or t)*ing pearls) among Pannikkan (Mahibai caste) 
and Vannan (dbobv*). 

Pava9/t<tmkatti {t>*ing corals) among Andi, KQtadi, Veil a la, Idaij-an, 
Kaminila, and Injaikulam. 

Mani-kafti (tying beads) among Idai>‘an, Cheda^-an (Kaikolan) and 
VdUlan. 

TamJ?u-mani-katti (t>i^ the tambu (?) bead). Only among Veil a la (81). 

Kartaka-mani-katfi (tyii^ the Kanaka (?) bead.) Only among DSsari. 

Pd/ii-httii (tving beads). Same as Mani-katti ? Among Valiyan, 
Kaikolan, Kammllan, and Idaiv'an. Also, Pasi-fcutti (Katti ?) Alaivan. 

Kokki-kaffi (tving la^ flat heads?) among Idaiv-ani \*cllalan and 
Maravan ( 81 ). 

Kdli-katti (tj-ing beads of (he si« of marbles ?) among Vclhlan, Idaiyan, 
and KoH-perunta-dali (tftli ?) Kammila. 

Ktindi^kffiU (Kundu- Ballet) only among Idaiyaii. This may be the 
same as Kdli. 

K<ilh/-k(rHi flying stone crystal heads). Tliey are said to wear 
sixteen beads on either side of the tali. Tlje Kal-katti are to be found among 
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the AgaiuIttdJya, Idaiyan, l*aUi. \'cll4la, Kavarau And \*db\Ar (MuduJi). “nicro 
is Also a K.ar-(Kal 7) katti Vettuvan. 

Paiingii-katti (tying crystal beads?) amorig Idaijan and Kannadion 
(Canarese), same as Kalla-katti ? 

Pauefidrain^katti (tying the gold paitcharam neck ornament) among the 
Af-ambAdi)*a, Idaijan, Udaijan, SakkiJi, Ikdija, and X'alaij-aa. Thens are alsn 
PAr;j*am {Panchfimm ?) Katti, Yada^'a^ and Paris'am-Jtatti'Pallan. 

Before concluding this cnumeratioij of the N-arietics of the tili, a brief 

reference must be made to t*o forms which seem to have consideraUe 
ethnological significance though thej* ha%-e not beeo m^dc to figure as sub¬ 
caste names. The Sini-kudi KaJia attach to their tSU a disc on which the 
Muhammadan badge of the crescent and a star are engraved. The Nffil N&du 
and the Ptir4*inabi N4du Kalla ose as a tilt a necklet made of horse hair. 
The last also circumcise th«f boys. These peculiarities does not necessarily 
suggest a connection with ifuhammadanism. The conoection, if acy, seems 
rather to be with the pre*Muhammadan Arabs wlro from the most ancient 
times have been visiting the Kalla districts. Tlic use of horse hair, even 
more than circumcision and the emblem of the star and crescent, suggests 
a foreign connection; for the horse was a f«^jgn rarit\* io the Tamil 
counby* of old and it w'as most unlikely that any Tamils would select 
horse hair as a suitable material for the plaiting of a tlli. The foreign 
connection seems also to be suggested hy tbe title “ Siro-kudi,” which means 
the lesser branch: it seems to indicate that the Sini-kudi-kalla have been 
admitted into the Kalla cohfratemity only on the footing of cadets, and this 
may have been because they were foreigners or of mixed foreign and Kalla 
descent. It is also not impossiUe that the Mel-K4du (the Western country! 
of the M&l-N&da Kallas points to a Westero. (Arab) connection. There is 
already a considerable volume of evidence that Sooth India derived Its writing. 
Us ancient religion and most of its piu-Aryan civilisation from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Persian gulf. It would he highly significant if it could also be 
show n that the Druvidian t&li was also dcris'cd from tJie same source. 

The many kinds of t4H that bav*e bcea noted aliove axe all exceptional 
forms ; that is to say they deal cither with survivals of forms that are dving 
out or with foreign forms bmught in hy iinmigrant*^ To understand these 
e.\ceptional forms aright it is necessary* (bat the normal forms should be 
carefully catalogued and studied. It is not tbc intention here to attempt to 
discuss the normal forms ; materials arc w’anting. It may, bowevtu*, lx: noted 
that these normal forms divide themselves into tw o gnsat categories: the 
black tills and the V’cllow tills: the former reigns in the northern and the 
latter in the southern jxirt of the Oravida country. Xfost of the fonns that 
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have hitherto been n&mvd belong to the TathiI country and are of the yellow 
series. The vaiioos black t&Us resemble each other not only in the general 
black colour scheme but are all short strings that go tight round the neck 
while the yellow talis are all more or less ^jendulous. The nide area over 
which each oi these major forms arc in use and the numerous varieties into 
which they tire suhniivided indicate that the division bet^^‘een the black and 
the yelbw Ulis is \'er>' ancient. The origin ofthc.se two forms would be 
W'orth mvestigation on account of thdr n.*soc)atK>ns n-ith the* |X)litical and 
social history* of Southern India. 

The fo^il history* to be unearthed from a study of the various kinds of 
the tSii has now been sufficiently indicated. Attention wiU next be Invited to 
a line of iri>‘estigation that pTX>niises more immediate and more popularly' 
attIacti^‘e results tlian can be obtdned from any antiquarian research into 
the origins uf the diffcrciit kinds of the tili. An examination of the 
ceremonies in use among vanous castes in Southern India shows that the 
cssentinllv Dravidian rite of knotting a string round the neck of a bride has 
been in many supplemented b>* some other marriage rite borrowed 

from n non-Dravidian source. 'Hiurston in his Ethnological Notes 
has given nunierous instances to show how the Brahman ritual has been 
grafted on the non*Brahman cuminunitv. But the cases now proposed for 
investigatiou are instances where the reverse has happened and when the 
despised Dravidian Uli'tryiog rite has been super*added to the marriage rite of 
Brahmans and others who might hai*e been expected to look with disdain on 
the tSli and all that it impliesi. 

The simplest instance of the duplicatioQ of the tili-tyiug rite with some 
other marriage rite is to be found among tbe Indian Christian converts. In 
their case the mutual promises of the contracting parties> which is the essential 
part of the Christian marriage, comes first and then comes the tying of the till 
which W'as introduced in order to suit the social ideas of the converts. Tho 
tili here merely took the place of the European W'eddiog ring. The substitu* 
tion was all the more easily accomplished as the ring bad itself bceo borrow’ed 
from the marriage customs of pagan Rome. 

In the case of Arabs of mixed descent, like the Mapills, Labbai and 
others, there was a deeper and more cogent reason for supplementing the 
marriage ritual of the Koran with a tAii>t)'iog marriage Eit& Arab colonies 
existed in India from long befcM% the time of Muhammad and as the 
pre-Muhammadaji religion of Aratw was a kind of Ihigam worship it is 
not unlikely that the Arabs mingled readily with the Indians in all 
social and religious matters and that a»>ong other things were content 
to marry Indian women according to the Indian custom of the till. 
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Moruo\-er, nuilbur the women whom they married nor their Hindu relatives 
would have felt at ease if these mixed marriages had been celebcutcd 
solely according to the religious rite of the foreign husbands. A duplication 
of the marriage rite w as here inevitable in order to satisfy the conscience 
of both parties. Thus, when Miihammadanism wus introduced among the 
Arab colonies in Southern India, the colonists were already using the tdli. 
The Muhammadan missionaries from Arabia had therefore, like their 
predecessors the Christian missionaries, to consider whether the continued 
use of the tdli was permissible; und it is to their credit that in spite 
of their zeal for the new born religion they sa\Y that the custom of the t4li in 
no uuy contravened their religious principles. 

If ^ve now turn to the Hindu communities of Southern India we can find 
ample traces of a similar duplication of marriage ceremonies when the original 
marriage rite of Indians from further north has been added to the 
Dravidian-tali-t) ing rite. On the borders of the Dravida countrv, in the 
districts of Gar jam and South Kanara, several non-Dravidian forms of 
murriiige are to be met with in which the bride is considered as not 
having been purchased by the bridegroom but as being given to him as 
a free gift. In token of the gift the hand of the bride is placed in 
that of the bridegroom and the gift is made irrevocable either by 
pouring water over the joined hands, or by tying the hands together 
or by knotting the cloths, etc-, the ratificatory ceremony varying according 
to castes. Compare the marriage customs of the follmving castes given 
by Thurston in his Ethnological Notes: Badhoyis (Uri^u carpenters and 
smiths, p. 81) ; Billavas (Toddy*tappers of South Kanara, p- 47); Bants 
(cultivators, Soutii Kanara, p. 79); Uol4sis and Samardi 3 as (Uriju 
cultivators, p. SI). Side by side with these purely non‘Dravidian mar¬ 
riage customs othei's are to be found especial 1}* ft little further south 
where the band-joining form has been supplemented bj* that of the 
tali. Compare the marriage customs of the Lambsdi (pp. 49 and 60), 
Lingayats (p. 02), Ra«u (pp, 7 and 41), Gunda (fishermen of South 
Kanara, p..80), Kurubas (Kanarese shepherds, of Bellary, pp. 84 and 86), 
Idai^’sn (Tamil shephefds, p. 35 and Glossary appended to Census of 1901), 
l 2 huN'as (toddy*tappers of Travancore, p. 70). 

It would be too long and too complicated to work out here, even if 
materials were available, the various reasons u'hich induced these northern 
people to adopt the t&li, but it is not imlikel)* that Intermarriage with 
Dravidians luis been the chief cause for the adoption of the uli by these 
people. In the case of the Lingaxuts this is almost certainly so. The 
Lingayats at one time tried to abolish all caste distinctions. The disciples of 
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the new confraternity wrmXd have Ijcen prone to exemplify their faith in the 
equality of man by intermarriage irrespective of caste ; and the Linguyat 
movement having occurred chiefly in the northern border of the Dravida 
country a fusion of marriage rites would be natural. As regards the Ishuva, 
toddy-tappers of Tra^anco^e, it is difficult to resist a speculation that they 
are a branch of the Billava toddy-tappers of South lOinara who migrftted 
^ southw-ard and are now sandwiched between the Tiyya toddy tappers of 
Malabar and the Sluinar toddy-tappers of Tijinevelly. The adOj)tion by the 
I^shuva of the tali in addition to the marriage custom of the Billava is probably 
the result of intermarriage between the northerners and some Travancore 
people at a time when caste rules were not of the extreme type now in fashion 
in that country. Intermarriage seems also to the explanation for the dupli¬ 
cation of the marriage rite among the Razu who claim to he Kshatriyas of 
Rajput descent. The Razu are at thy present day hardly distinguishable from 
the Telugu among whom they chiefly live and whose language they talk. 

Numerous instances of the duplication of the marriage rite are also to be 
found among the jungle tribes that are adopting Hindu customs. But in their 
case the duplication of the tribal marriage rite with that of the tAli is not the 
result of intermarriage but merely the outcome of a desire to rise in the social 
scale. They need not therefore be referred to here though it is possible that 
a study of these cases may help to show that many people who arc now 
accepted as of good caste are in reality reformed primitives who have given 
up the eating of beef, snakes and monke)’s. 

The most remarkable illustration of the duplication of the tali-tying rite 
with a foreign rite is to be found among the highest of all the castes, the 
Brahmans, By inclination and by religion the Brahmans w-ould naturally be 
averse to the duplication of their erwn refined and elevated marriage ritual by 
the addition of the t&H-kattia form of marriage with its associations of buying 
and selling. Yet, throughout Southern India, all classes of Brahmans are 
married both by the shastraic and b\‘ the tali-kattu form. The two cere- 
monies are gone through one after the other \vithin the auspicious hour fixed 
by the familj* astrologer. The thought at once arises that the Brahmans may 
have been induced to adopt the tali by much the same considerations os in- 
duced the Muhammadan Arabs to do the same. History and law tend to corrobo¬ 
rate this The ancient Hindu law of Northern India certainly allowed a 

Brahman to contract a valid marriage with a non-Brahman and gave the sta¬ 
tus of Brahman to the children of such a marriage- If such unions were {)er- 
missible in Aryavarta, they became a necessity in the Dravida country on 
account of the extent and the impassable nature of the intervening country 
which must have precluded the possibility of bringing Aryan women down 


soutli. It in«st also be n-mcmbered that the Dravida kings of old and iheir 
courtiers uere pcojde held in high esteem 1 ) 3 ' the conlcmporary civjJixed world 
and that their fame had spread not onl\‘ over the length and breadth of India 
hut had penetrated to distant Rome. A learned and pious Brahnmn could 
therefore have felt no more hesitation in tiking a high born Dravida ladv for 
wife than a modern H rah man gentleman fools in contracting a sambandain 
with a Kavar ladv. 

Attention may no^v he drawn to the fact that among the Telugu Brah¬ 
mans there is not only a duplication of the rnarriage eoremont' but a tripli¬ 
cation of it. There Is first the marriage according to the shastras followed 
immediately' by a t4ll*kattu marriage in uhich a yellow tAli with a hoftii at¬ 
tached is ii.sed. Four daj's later a tali of black beads similar to that in use by 
the Telugu non-Brahman castes is tied round the neck of the bride in a cere¬ 
mony known as the Nfiga Balli or sacrifice to the divine ancestors. Tlic 
subordination of the ceremony of tying the black tali to the other two and its 
postponement to the fourth day seem to suggest that tlie ceremony is one that 
has lost favour and is being relegated to the back ground. It ma\ he con¬ 
jectured that the first Brahman settlers in the Telugu country acted like those 
who settled further south and took their wives from among tite non-Brah¬ 
mans. Hence the black tili and the sacrifice to the Nflga. The yellow tAH 
may have come in during the long Chdia domination of the northern littoral 
of the Madras Presidency. If extensive intermarriage tlien took place between 
the Tamil ChOla Brahmins and the Telugu Brahmins in the conquered country 
the conflicting claims of the yellow and the black t4li may' have been comprc»- 
inised hy retaining both ; precedence being given to the yellow tfili of the con¬ 
queror but the second being sanctified by its association with ancestor worship, 

Enough has now been said on the subject of the tAli to indicate how 
the study of this marnage custom may sene to throw light on the social 
history of the country. It Is with considerable diffidence that the theories 
embodied in this article have been formulated. Thev are however put forward 
in the hope that they may help to promote a better understanding between the 
various castes of the south and conduce to the development of that union 
which is indispensable for the growth of a national spirit. In concluding thi:^ 
article I cannot do better than invite attention to a recent utterance of His 
Holiness Sri Jagat Guru Ananta Chan 3 'ar the spiritual adviser of sev'eral of 
the Rajput Ruling Chiefs of Northern India. Presiding at the fifth Vaishnav'a 
Conference held in Se|)teinber last at Tinnevelly he reminded his hearers that 
most of the Alwars or Vaishnavite saints were non-Brahmans and that it had 
been clearh' established tliat there had been non Brahmans among the priests 
themselves. (The Madras .Mail of 2drd September 101(1.} 
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—Attendants of PndinftMthi. 


ACT I. 

(Then at the end of the music entci'sthe stage manager). 

Stage Manager—May tixe hands of Balabhadra guard over you^the 
hands which equal in colour the rising moon, which have gi\'en 
sweet wine to his wife, which are {perfect with the residence of 
Lakshmi and which are charming as the Vasantaka creeper. 

This, Noble Sirs, I beg to inform you—, but, hark I what is tills ? 
A sound is hoard, when I aia about to speak. Well I must see, 

In the Green*room. 

Make ^''ay, make way. Sirs, make w'ay. 

Stage Manager— 

There it is; I understand; all the people of the hermitage arc being 
l)eremptorily made to stand apart by the faithful followers of the 
King of Maghadha who now are attending on the princess. 

(Retires.) 

The Prologue. 

(Er^ter (Two) Soldiers)—Make ^Yay, make way, NohlcSiiR, make way. 

(Then enter Yougandhar4yaiia in the inondlrant garb and \'asava* 
datta dressed as an Asrinti Lady). 

Yoiigandharayapa (listening), 


Is this making way here too ? I'or Fear is instilled in the minds r>( 
these steady'tn Inded ]}eo{)lu* «ho dwell in hermitages, who Wvn with content 
on wild frnits and who are hence ^^^)rthJ' of honour. Who Is this Imnghly 
man who, bereft of modesty and made giddy by Hckle fortune, turns by his 
Older this bountiful hermitage into a village? 

Vftsavadatta—Sir, who is it clears the way? 

Yougan—One who severs his connection with virtue. 

X'Asnva—Sir, I don’t desire this. I am afraid. 1 too moy have to 
make way. 

Vougan --Madam, not even gods, can insult thus unfeelingly? 

Vasava—Sit, |>hysicaj exhaustion does not give me so much pain as 
such slights. 

Yougan—Why, this is a thing my ladyship has enjoyed and now 
discarded. No thought is to be had on this, liecausc prm'joiislyyou had w h.nt 
you were fond of, and in a greater degree shall jou ha\“o it again with thu 
success of mj* lord. The coumc <»f worldly fortune goes like the course of a 
revolving wheel- 

Soldiers—Make vtiy, make wa)*. 

lTh»n enters Kanchukeya). 

KAnchukfiya—Don’t, herald, don't dear the way. lonk I 

Cease, Sit, this scandal to the king’s name. Hai'shncss is not lo he used 
towards the dwellers of a hermitage. Hither have come high-minded souls, 
to li\-c in the forest to escape the trouble of the city. 

Soldiers—Even so, Noble Sir. 

(Exeunt). 

Yougan—Ho ! how well-cultured is his mind ! We shall.approach him. 

Vftsava—Sir, as you say. 

Yougan (approaching)—Sir, why this clearing of the way ? 

KAnchukfiya—Worthy hermit ! 

Yougandhariyapa (to himself)—Really, good enough is this title hermit 
but is not acceptable to the mind, being unfamiliar. 

KAnchu—Sir, listen, there is the princess PadmAvati, the sister of our 
greit king Darsnka, a name applauded even by our Gurus. This ^mc 
princess has been to the Queen-mother who is now residing in the forest. 
With her Majesty’s permission she is now on her way back to Rajagrha. 
She desires to camp here, in this hemiiuige, for the day. Therefore, worthy 
Sir, let the holy water, Samit, flowers, and Kusa-grass be i^cfnlly 
collected. The king’s daughter love* virtue and docs not desire to afflict virtue. 
This is a family vow of hors. 

Yougan—All right (to himself). 
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And this is Padmivati, the princess of Mugliadha, who our astrologers, 
Puipaka and Bhadra, have declared, would become the crowned queen of 
our lord. Thus, I entertain for her a high feeling of ' mine ’ because she is 
desired as the Queen of my King. Surely ill-will or respect arises from the 
feeling of one’s own mind.’ 

\ Asavadatta (to herself)—Hearing she is a princess, I feel for her a sister's 
love. 5 

(Then enter PadmAvati, and maid with her suite.) 

MatJ.—Approach, Mistress, approach, and enter the hermitage. 

(They enter and see a TApasi seated). 

TAj)asi—Welcome, Princess, 

hor bift^r^^^^ >^erRoif)-This is tluit Princess ? Her person is befitting 
PadmAvati—Madam. I salute thee. 

Tflivu=i-May j'ou live long. Enter, .ny Io>e, enter, Hermitages nrc the 
native home of guests. 

Padmaititi-Trueonoiigl,. I Wieve your words, kdv. I «m blessed bv 
tnese j'our honoured ords. 

sweet' but her sj.ecch also is 

sistet^^*’*^'“"V "oo Mukim's 

o,. '^‘"6 “f his sen's sake he ca.Ties 

on negotiations through messengers. 

yAsa^^adatta (to her.self)-All right, she is now Income mine. 

TA wsi-Pchumg him is thi.s her person. Both tl»c roval families are, 

It IS Well known, Jughy worthy of this honour. 

PsdmAvati—Did you see the sages that I might be blessed. Let the 
S.1KCS be invited placing before them what thev desire. 5 j, 

and ascertain jt from the sages. 

KAnchu—;Vs you please, my lady. (Turning to the sages) 0 worths’ 
sng« of the hermitage, you (all) bear. This iadj-, princess of Magadha. i.m-ing 
^nfidenee hogotten hy (j-our) confidence and being desirous of virtue (respect- 
tiilK) invites you with presents. 

' Who is in necessity for sacrificial |.ots ? Who is seeking for clothes ’ 
Having finished his pro-scribed course, is there any one desiring 
anything to he given to Ins guru ? If any one has any desire, let 
hiiu speak (It) out. That, what and to whom (it may be) shall be 
gi'en. The princess here, dearly loving ,-irtuc, solicits blessing • 
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Ycugandharaj'an.i (lohimself)—Good. I sec a chance; {aloud) Worthy 
Sir, I am an applicant. 

Pad m a vat [‘-Happily, my visit to the hermitage has become fruitful. 

Tftpasi—Surely this must be a newcomer; for all of us here in this 
hermitage arc well content. 

Kanchii—Sir. uhat is to he done ? 

\ougun—This is my sister. I desire her ladyship \vt)itld for some lime 
protect her who has her lord far au-ay, because I have no need for wcahli 
nr pleasures or clothes. I hax'e not donned the mendicant garb ^ for my 
livelihood. This lady, lirm‘minded and walking in the path of virtue is 
capable of protecting the honour of my sister. 

V&sava (to herself)—Then, the noble Yougandhariiyaivi is desirous of 
keeping me here. Let it be: he does not do anything withont thinking. 

KAnchuk6ya (to Pad m a vat i) Lady— His re<)ucst is ver>* great. How- 
can w-c consent to it because, it is easy to give wealth, to give life, to give 
(even the fruit of) penance- It is gnsy to give c\xry thing else ; but to prattxt 
what is entrusted is difficult.’ ? 

Padma—Sir, it is indeed improper no^Y to consider when you have at 
first announced ‘ who desired what *. Promise him what he wants. 

Kanchu—What is said is worthy of yourself. 

Maid—^^.ly my mistress Hve long thus adhering to truth, 

Tapasi—May she live long, mv dear. 

Kflnchu—Madam, all right; (approaching Yougan.) Worthy Sir, her 
ladj-ship accepts the guardianship of your sister. 

Yougnn—I am honoured by her ladi-ship- My dear, go to her ladj'ship. 

Vasav'adatta (to herself)—What else ? My unfortunate self shall go. 8 

Padma—Good! Good ! You have now become mine. 

Tapasi—Prom her figure I think she also is a princess. 

Maid—Madiim, you speak true. I too think she must have cnjn)\;d 
better days. 

Yougandhan (to himself). 5—Thank Cod. Half my task is over. As 
I have planned with my colleagues so it turns out. When mv lord is ustnb* 
lished again and I lead her ladyship back, then this worths* princess of 
Magadha will bear me out. I have done this because of my belief in the 
words of prophets, the first part of which proved true by the series ol the 
King^'misfortunes. Sxirely the well considered words of the Siddhas uvtti 
fate dare not transgress. 

(Then enters a Urahmuch&rin.) 

Rmhmacharln (looking up)—It is middav. 1 nni tired. Whore shall 
I rest ? (Walks about) ; Why, this must he a hermitage. The deer roam 
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about conddently in I he knov\'ledge that ihc place is secure. There are a 
large number of black cous. many iincnkivated fields, and further Jar^ 
columns of smoke: undoubted I j’ this must be a hermita|;e. So I shall 
enter—(Entering) Ah ), this person is out of place In a hermitage. (Looking 
in another direction) O, there arc hermits too. I may proceed without sinning; 
why ladies ? 

Kftnehu—Enter freely , Sir, freel)*. The hermitage is common to all. 

VAsavaduttu (to herself). Hem ! 

l^dmavftti (to herself)—Ha 1 She avoids the sight of a stranger. Well, 

I must look well after my charge. 

Kanchu—Sire, we liave come ft ret; so w-e bid you a guest's welcome. 

Bnthmachari (sprinkling water)—Thanks, thanks, I am already refrehed. 

Youghan—Worthy, Sir, whence come you and whither do you go ? 
Which is your home ? 

Brahma—Sir, listen, 1 come now from Rajagrha. To specialise in 
icrutis, I have been living at Lavanaka in the country of the Vaisas. 

VSisava (to herself)—Alas, that name Laxunaka renews my affliction. 

Yougan—And you finished j'Our course ? 

Brahma—But, alas, no. 

Youghan—If your stud)' is not finished, what is the purpose of your 
coming awaj' ? 

Brahma—There has befallen a dire calamit)'. 

Youghan—In what shape ? 

Brahma—King Udayana lives there. 

Youghan—King Udej-ana is well-known. What about him ? 

Brahma—His wife Visavadatta, the daughter of the Avanti King is 
vor)' dear to him, 

Youghan—Naturally enough. And then ? 

Brahma—While thtit King was out bunting, she was burnt to death 
in the city fire. 

Vasava (to herself)—It's false, it’s false. My unfortunate self lives, 

Youghan—Then ? 

Brahma—And Yougandharajana, his minister desirous of effecting her 
rescue also fell in the same fire. 

Youghan—Did he really fall ? What then > 

Brahma—Then on his return the King hearing the news and bemoaning . 
their loss resolved to end his life in the same fire; but was with great 
difficulty dissuaded b)' his ministers. 

V&sava (to herself)—I know. I know his consuming love towards me. 

Youghan—Then, then. 
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Brahrrui—Having cmbmcul ihc ornaments, ^^•h^ch wen* the remains from 
the fire and whlc)J had adorned her body, ihe King S'vooned awn) . 

All—Alas, alas. 

Visava (to herself^—Let the worthy Yougandbaruya^va ^be now possessed 
of his wish’ •*- 

Maid—Princess, our noble Judy weeps. 

Padma—It is onJj' sympath)'. 

Youghan—Yes, yes. My sister is nalurally very sympalhctic. Then ? 

Bmhma—Then slowly, step by step, the King regained consciousness, 

Padma—Praise God he lives : m)* mind became empty when I beard 

of liis swoon. 

Youghan—Then ? 

Brahma—Then with his body all red v\ith dust bj'rolling on the ground, 
the King suddenly got up and began—‘Alas, my Vasavadatta, dear princess 
of Avanti, alas) dearest, alas) my beloved pupil!’. Thus and thus he 
wailed for long. 

To put it briefi)'— 

‘ Now even Chakravakas are not like him: none like unto him—none 
who has lost his belo;-cd. Blessed indeed, that wuman, whom the 
husband cherishes so w ell. Though burned, she yet lives unburned 
in her lord’s love. 

Youghan—And now, Worthy Sir, <2 <iid of the ministers try to 

bring him back ? 

Brahma—Yes, Minister Rumanvan tried his utmost to console His 
Majesty. And he— 

' Equally rejecting food, with face ^sUe with copious cr>'ing, hears on 
bis body an equal weight of sorrow. Thus deeply suffering both 
hy day and night, he attends on the King; whj*. if the King now 
abandons his life, he too is prepared to follow’, 

VAsava (to herself)—Thank God. my lord is in good hands. 

Youghan (to himself)—Oh! great is the burden borne by Ruman\-an; for 

This my responsibility admits of rest; but what has devolved on him, 
none at all. Surely, ever}' thing comes under him, who has the King in his 
care. (Aloud) Well, Sir, is His Majesty* quite recovered now ? 

Brahma—That I know* not. The ministers have with great difficulty 
removed the king from that village. His Majesty continually wailing U * here 
have I laughed w*ith her, here have I chatted with her, here haw 
I enjoyed with Iter, here have I angered her, here have I Jain with her’ and 
so OB ; and when the King dejrarted, the village hn? become ns unattractive as 
the sky when the moon and stars have set. And so, I also came away thence. 
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Tipasf—He must surely be a.good King since even this stranger praises 
him so. 

Maid (aside)—Princess, will anj* other woman get his hand ? 

Padma (to herself)—My mind also puts the same (Question. 

Hrahma—May I take leave Worthy Sirs ? let me go. 
iJoth—^Depart (and may j'on Ixnve your) desires fulfilled. 

IJrahma—Amen: (Exit). 

Youghan—Well, with her ladyship's permission, Itoodosiru to Uikulc^ivu. 
Kaiichu (to Padma)—He desires to take leave with j'our permission- 
Padma—Let the worthy gentleman be not anxious about his sister. 
Youghan—Being in the hands of virtuous people, she does not cause me 
anxiety. (Turning to KSnehukeya) Then let mo take lease. 

Kdnehu—Go, Sir. to meet again. 

Youghan—Let it be so (Exit). 

K&nchu—It is time now to go in. 

Padma—Mother, I bow to thee. 

Tipasi—Dear, may you get a worthy husband I 
Visava—Mother, I bow to thee. 

TApasi—May you unite with your husband soon I 
Visava—I am blessed. 

Kanehu—Come on. This way, this \\ay, madam. .And now, thu birds 
have retired to their nests; the sages are bathing; the five grows brighter, 
smoke spreads through the hermitage. Drooping down and far awa)* the 
sun collecting his scattered rays turns his chariot and is slowly entering the 
sunset mount (Exit). 


FiKST Act Ends. 
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NOTES. 


Prohgiie. —The usual benedictory stanzas are absent and this is a 
prominent omission considering the Nnndi is the ]>ecuiiar feature of ah 
Sanskrit dramas. 

In the prologue itself there is another violation of the laws of drama turgv i 
for this re<jiiin?8 two actors, cf ‘ etc., but here we have only one. 

As in KalidSsa and unlike in Hha^'abhOti, the poet does not make the stage 
manager touch upon the personality of the poet. Like the Occidental dramatists 
the poet enters direct into the subject. One thing however he has attended 
to and that is the suggestive mention of the hero and the heroines and the 
main topic of the drama; thus we find therein the names of Ufitjyatia, 
Vanavcrdatta. Padm^Kofi. Va^antaka dndxhe mention of the two ministers ; 
and this is done by means of verbal suggestion. 

(1) The mendicants. This is a religious order which arose in India 
lieforc the 5th century' B. C. Their dress mark? them off a.s such and they 
have their own vieiA-s of morality, life, etc. The origin of these orders must 
Ik* placed still earlier. If we ))ut dow n Panipi to the 7th century B. C.— 
and for these arguments arc not wanting—these orders must have had 
their origin at least a centurj* earlier. For, Pip ini speaks of Bhiksu Sutras 
and gives as their authors, Parfi^rya and Karmanda. This would show chat 
different sects had arisen even during Pinini’s days. 

(2) This refers to the time honoured custom of Indian kings to retire to 
the solitude of the forest to spend the evening of their life in study and 
contemplation. Such retirement has been considered to be not merely' one of 
convenience but of obligation. For in pursuance of his kingly duties he 
could not have avoided certain pricks of conscience and the onlj' course of 
alisolution and purgation which our religion prescribes is to retire to the 
forest and do penance. Our Paurfinik kings had strictly adhered to this. 

(3) A different reading is suggested and that is to put Vasavadatta's 
remarks before the thoughts of Yougandharayana. This vould be mon: 
appropriate in as much as Vftsavadatta’s remarks are the spontaneous out* 
hurst of love, whereas the minister views and argues as the politician ho is. 
His remarks are the product of thought. Again in the speech of Yougandhn- 
rftjanathe word ' Thanks ’ must be aloud- Note here the extreme modesty of 
the nobility and the j^eculiar Features of the Indian welcome. 

(4) The sisterlj' feeling now becomes mingled with a touch of 
admiration and respect. The introduction of the question of her marriage 
strengthens this feeling of sisterly affection—an al^solutely reccssarj* thing 
considering their future position. 

(5) Here some may he inclined to find a touch of vanity but such a view 
only bGtra)'s an absolute ignorance of Indian social customs. In the first 
place there is no scope in an hermitage for the satisfaction of winits* because 
hermits are those who have aMIcated all the worldly pleasures and tlicy 
have no ambition or desire. Here we are justified to find a vi ell tempered 
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and happy solicitude on the muidan's part to do someth useftil to them 
and this attitude becomes ns'cII emphasised in the proclamation that her 
Chamberlain is made to issue. There is ind(«d a delicate cominmgbng of 
hapov beauty, maiden modesty and roj-aJ solicitude to be of help to 
othert It is an oft-cov-eted pleasure to be ahJe to do something for an 
anchorite but seldom obtained. This aspect is uell brought out in the 
Tftpasi's ejaculation following Yoo^ndhamyaDa's announcement. 

(6) Here YoughandhacSj'apa insinuates a degeneration in the orders. 
Some have donned this garb to cloak beggary and to thus gam an appiirenth' 

honourable livelihood. . . • i- * / >*i i 

Note the speech following Yougandhari 5 -anas and the imphet taith ot 
Vasavadalta. It is a crucial position since this step would mean that she 
was henceforth to be alone, away even from the consoling counsels of 
her lord's faithful minister. 

.(7) The Kanchiiki’s speech is a beautiful set off against the debased 
conception of the sense of tesponsibilitv which is now seldom fully realised. 
Note further Padmavathi's exquisitely keen and delicate sense of honour in 
calling him to order and the following compliments are worthy of the person- 
age to whom tliey are offered. 

(8) Vasavadatta’s faith naturally enough shakes under the realisation of 
her position. Note a^ain the keen sense of observation of the people of the 
hermitage. They haaard a shrewd guess. 

(0) Note the speech of Youghandhorayaija. He fully realises his delicate 
and risky position- We may here see a gentle wave of doubt rolling o^-<5r 
his face to disturb his exultant plans- He steadies his mind once again and 
it is for that purpose that he reiterates his basic argument for the stern and 
severe risk that he has taken upon himself, a risk that is capable of ^pJod- 
ing the lives of two of his dearest friends and masters and probably, of him¬ 
self and his colleagues. And as he reviews his position and his action, we 
can see in his face the not-to-be-mistaken lines of care and intent anxiety. 
He is in total ignorance of the action of his colleagues and or their success, 
though luck has so far favoured him. With this anxiety he now indulges m 
a note of self-justification. He thinks, and holds firmly on to it, that inten¬ 
tion justifies the means. His intention has been justly nobl^the reconstruc¬ 
tion of his master’s fallen fortunes and that is to be based on a marriage. 
Fullv believing the words of prophets and astrologers, and finding arguments 
also supporting him. he hazards the great undertaking and now half-way 
quiets down the gentle sweep of doubt by a review. 

The introduction of the Brahman at this stage has licen sjiecially 
dramatic. The high ministerial anxiety Is evidently manitet m the question 
which he puts, quietly though, to the Brahman. This is evidenced hy the 
ven'abruptness of his riuestion. He offers no remarks, for his mind is too 
full and he is perhaps afraid of betraying himself- Only twice he utters a 
sentence, once to tone down and explain his supposed sister s .attitude, and 
secondlt' to question the doings of his colleagues-;-^ question in w;hich 
we seem to hear a stern resolve of summary dealing with .m If winch is 
to some extent drowned in his anxious sorrow for the King. 
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(101 Note the in'oinineni chanicleristics of ibc hermitage. The 
description is very happy, lii a few musEcrU ton dies iJ^e poet liOR 
placed before us the whole hennitage in its cxtciimli.sm and the words of 
Youghandhari)'an?i lay lare the inner life also. Coin hi lie the two and w*e 
have the whole picture. Cf'imjx-ire this with the description of Kanva’s 
hermitage, and though we ha^e similarity of features, j*et the t\io differ in that 
here ue ha\'e not that sensuous clement which is characteristic of Kalidasa's 
portlets. We arc there regaled at ever\' step with the delicate hand of 
a loving, charming lady. Here, however, we Ua'.'e hut the rigour of penance, 
and hence, w c feel as if in an stEniospheresuhljme, far awa\ froni the throbbing 
cares and the foolishness and weakness of mini. Thisrigoui: is toned down 
b>' the courtesy and affection that chc inmates show towards all. 

The Brahmachariii enters and hesitates hut ho is reassured by 
ICanchuke}^!. When Vasavadalla hears that he comes from Laiiioaka, she is 
all attention and that with a sorrowful heart. In the question.s of the 
minister we sec throughout u note of iiuxictv* mingled with hope, 
anxiety for the King’s then [lositiou and hoj>e for his prosiiectixti success, 
which is now more or less assured. Throughout the yuecii’s exclamations 
we find intense devotion, and romantic love. This is not unrequited for the 
King who is as fond and faithful to her ns she is of him. 

(11) The cup of misery was full tu overflow ing when the BrJiman 
said that he the King had swooned awas'- \'asuvadatta could no longer 
bear it; lier heart burats and in this we hear onh' the cry of despair. 
She speaks but a word here and there and yet so deftly has she been delineated 
that we are easily enabled to realise the great sorrow which now' weighs 
down upon her, .\nd no wonder in that moment of extreme mental anguish 
she gives vent to that one satirical statement against the faithful minister. 
The true significance of this wc shall consider later. Here it may also be 
pointed out that there is in her that self-control w Inch characterises true 
nobility. In the midst of her gre<it sorrow she remembers her present 
position and does not betray herself. And it is in the midst of this sorrow 
and calamity that PadmAvati strikys the kex'notc t>f her affection, which is so 
soon to swdl into the full current of love. The germ of this love is s^'mjwthy 
for nobilin* in distress and adinimtion for Ud&vaim's capacitv for loving. 

Note here the poet's skill in delineating character as is evinced Iw 
this stranger’s description which, metric and broken though it 1*, iV 
yet in substance full. His words draw tears from our eyes. Here we see 
the hand of a master poet engaged in a noble business, and sorrow is here 
depicted in ' sorrow’s own garb.' 

(12) This question conceals beneath it an anxious doubt and an iron 
determination. The fate of hU colleagues is trembling in the balance and 
YougandharSyana is waiting for the answer to seal their doom. The answer 
at once dispels his unjust suspicions and bis repentance is clear in the noble 
eulog)’ that he heaps on Rumanvan. It is this heartfelt tribute that suggests 
the criticism that we have given c.xpression to: this view is still further 
strengthened by his inquicy* of the King's condition which in this connection 
comes but second in his consideration. Vu«ivadnttH’s I'emnrka dcarlv exhibit 
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the view she takes of the action of Voiigandharaya^a well as her feelings 
towards him at this time in spite of her implicit faith in him. 

(13) This wailing still further reveals the romantic love of Udayana. 
The condition of Vasavadatta when she hears these can better be imagined 
than described. This is carried to the last limits of tension and i$ very 
dramatic. Who can depict the state of her mind when she hears her lord 
pine for her so keenly. The enraged queen puts on an indifferent air and 
Stands silent, sublimely silent, but all the same none the less eloquent. This 
is really an achievement possible only by a dramatic genius. The gleaming 
eyes, the quivering lips, these are significant to her faithful minister, who, we 
are afraid, must have quailed tinder these. 

(14) These words of the maid strike a discordant note here and some 
way maintain a certain lowering in charncterisation. But that only argues 
n want of taste. It is the maid that speaks and her question reveals her owm 
wish to see her mistress joined in wedlock to him. What does this show 
but a feeling of affection based on loving sympathy ? It is clear that the 
king has captivated their minds and this question paves the way to 
that love which Padroavati has even now begun to entertain for Udat-ana. 
If it has not been thus paved, her sudden attachment for him would have 
sounded harsli to the ffindti sense of feminine modesty which does not 
admit of too much romance, the more so when we remember that she hears 
of him now for the first time. As it is, there is first pity and sympathy for 
his sufferings. Her mind has been so very susceptible to this tender 
influence that her heart goes out to him. His wailings and unchecked 
distress transform this into love. Thus the apparent want of harmony has its 
own dramatic purpose. And it is only the more happy for It. The tender 
sprouts of love have instinctively been planted in her soft and melting heart 
and this is cle-nr from her soliloquy. 

(15) Thus ends the first act. This sets forth the ainditlons under which 
the plot is to develop- The action is quick enough. Here are introduced 
to us all the principal persons and the keynote of their character is 
suggested. We may also add the act begins just before noon and closes 
by the evening. 


THE VELVIKUDI PLATES OF SADAIYAN 
PARANTAKA 
Bv K, C. Sankaka, b.a., d.i^ 

Mn, ViiJJKAVYA first brought these pfates to notice in his AnnuaJ Report 
on Epigraphy for 1008 * wherein he gives an abstract of their contents* but, 
already m 1893, he had expressed his intention of publishing them.4 Since 
then, more than 26 years have dapsed. and tliev remain yet unpublished. 
They are inaccessible to scholars except in the form of Mr. Venka>^'a^s abstract. 
Through the kindness of a friend. I got a loan of a photo-cop>- of the plates 
for 9tud\‘. I s^as able to decipher them almost complete!v. and. with the help 
of my friend Mr, S. Vaij-a]mri Pijlai, to make out their meaning. I do not, 
however, intend to edit them, as I undersUod the Government Epigraphist 
IS engaged on the same work. As it is, nevertheless, uncertain when they will 
be published, and. as Mr. Venkajj-a’s abstract seems to be in places 
incorrect and misleading, I intend in this pai>er to give an accurate and full 
account of these plates, and correct what seem to me errors of statement or 
inference in Mr. Venkay>«’s account. I reserve for future consideration the 
bearing of these plates and other earl)* Pandj'a records on their historj*. 

The plates. 10 in number, contain 155 lines, of which lines 1—30, and 
H2—150 arc in Samskrt A'crscs and Grantha script, and lines 31—141 and 
151—5 are in mixed Tamil prose and verse with the Tamil words in 
Vatteluttu. and the Samskrt words in GrantUa script. Mr- Venkayya errs in 
saying that the Tamil portion is in ornate proxe with frequent alliteration. 
The alphabet, both of the Samskrt and Tamil portions closely resembles and 
yet is slightly older than that of the Madras Museum plates of the same king, 
and this is easily explained, because the \’c|vikudi plates arc dated in his 3rd 
)eaf, while the Madras Museum plates are dated in jiis 17th j-ear. 

The plates begin with an invocation to the God Siva.l We are then 
introduced to the Pindya dynast)-, i and to iu priest .^ 9 t)-a, born from a 
pot, who stopped the gro'vth of the Vindhya mountain which intended to 
prevent the sun from circling the earth in revenge for its not being accorded 
a high position among the mountains bj* the Gods, and who drank up all the 
Nvater of the ocean to help Indra, the king of the Gods, in discovering his 
demon-foe hid in the depths of tlxe oceanWe are then toid that King 
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Pandya, who abne had survived the destrxiction of the worlds at the end of 
the last son {Kafpa). was requested by Brahma, the Creator, to take up the 
protection of the recreated world, and, therefore, took birth as Bud fur, the 
son of the Moon by Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, the preceptor of the Gods.^ 
Here we Itave a clear reference to the cJaim of the Pindya Kings to have 
descended from the Innnr race. His son was Pururavas who destroyed the 
enemies of the Gods iDai/yaii)J 

In his family were born the kings who cngmved their family emblem, 
f,e., two fish, onlthe peak of the king of the mountains, the golden of 
Indian mythology*, around which the gods are fabled to move; who shared 
with Indra half his throne, and his garland ; w'ho conquered in war the king 
of the Dfr/Vytfs ; who sent the gods as his ambassadors; who churned 
the ocean of milk of Indian fable with the Maudara mountain for nectar; 
and who were all anointed as kings b>' Agustya himself-^ The sharing of 
half his throne and garland with Indra was perhaps in return for the 
Pandya's services to Indra in coitqnering his enemies, But the reference to 
the embas8>' of the gods is not clear. Mr. Venkayya, perhaps guided by the 
similar allusion in the Tamil portion of the bigger Chinnamanur plates of 
Rajasimha ♦ understood the expression dtitlbhiita’divoliasi 5 to mean "going as 
ambassador to the Gods." But the rules of Saraskrt compounds do not admit 
of such a construction, The Samaca is diltT-b/iufah divokoAnh yasmai tat 
iasmin. We must, therefore, take the Tamil portion of the bigger Chin- 
namanOr plates to refer to a different exploit of the Pandya family, 

Then came Mdrraxxtrmfrit who ruled /o«^ {Chirak&ta), performed the 
Ttdabhartc ceremony wherein the king weighs himself against gold which he 
distributes among Brahmans, and the Amria-yarblia, or the Pironyagarbhu 
wherein the king passes through a golden cow which he makes a present of 
to Brahmans, and was the patron of learned men {Sudhiy&ui) fi His son was 
the king known to fame (pratJtah) ti%Ra)\9dh’lra,i e., the firm in battle.^ His son 
was the king named (ahJudhah} M&rraoarman.^ That king i55y<M»/uAa, i.e.. the 
lion of kings, compelled king Pailava'maUa to flee from battle.’ He also per¬ 
formed the Kauaba’Harbha, /.c., the Hirai^ya-garbha, and the Tw/d-MSrc.io 
He married the daughter of the Malava king.i' It is likely that this Malava 
king is to be identified, not with the king of in Rajputana, but with 

the king of the Mclavan in the Tamil country. The Samskrt i is the equiva- 

l II. 3—7. i 1.8. 
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ienl of the Tamil (. From wxis born tho king named (ahUlhanah) JirtiJj, 
the Samskrt equivalent of the Tamil Sadaiyan.^ He is also called Parantaka, 
the sonof Rajasin^a, and is referred to as the ruling king when this eulogy 
(Pra^asti) ^vas composed by Varddaya Bkatta, who had performed all sacri¬ 
fices {tarva-kratify&jin}.^ 

Then the Tamil passage begins by saying that the PSndja sosercign 
lidhirSja) Pal-juga ii.e., of mani’ sacrifices) Peru-valudi (the 

great king) had granted the village named Vilvi-kudi (t.e-, the village granted 
for sacrifice) in the Pahanur* 10,1 tram (i.e., Pihanur sub*divislonJ to Narr-kotran 
of Korrkai to enable him to complete a sacrifice that he had b^on.3 This 
king is well known to the ‘Sangham ’ works. The Mndunri^k^kanji ^ refers 
to his performance of many sacrifices, and mentions him as an ancestor of its 
hero, the PSndvaJfetfi/w*S€/fy<7« of Tahi-5lcm-fiSnam hrae. Therein his 
name is given as Pal-$alai Mudu-kudumi- Here stands iov yagS'-^alat. 
i.e., sacrificial halls. To him, moreover, five lyrics in the Pii/ni-nanurru (the 
objective 400) have been dedicated. Kdri-Kilar, the author of the 6th 
lyric, refers to Kudumi (I. 26) and his devotion to$iva (mukkaii ^clxar nagar 
vaUtni §eyanke, irrainjuha II. 18-9). Netihnaiyar, the author of the 9th, 12th 
and 13th lyrics, refers to Kudumi (9. 8; 12. 3) and his many sacrificial halls 
{velvi mutri, yitpain nafta x'iyan kalatn pala kol. 15- 20—1). He also refers 
to the Pahrruli river* (9-11) dug by Nediydn (PJediyon. nan-nlr’p-Pahrruti. 
9.10—1) whom the commentator identifies with Vcdimbn-aiambc-ninrrC’Pdnd- 
yan, i.e., the Pindya who stood so that the edge of his feet were washed by the 
sea in homage. The Pahrrali river is perhaps to be identified with the Parrali 
river in N£njinad« NedHm’Palliyattan&r, the author of the 64th lyric refers 
to the king as Kgdumi*k*komao ix.. king Kudumi (1. 6). The footnotes 
to the poems mention the king's name as PahyaQii'^dlai-nutdit-kudaini'p' 
peru-valudi, and, in all probability, tbej' were supplied by the original editor 
of the Purrti-nSinurru. 

Then the plates inform us that the grant property was enjoyed by 
possession for a hug It is not stated whether the donee himself or 

his successors also enjoyed the property, But uUu U.. ‘long', suggests 
that the latter altematiie is the more j)robable of the two; and the rules of 
Tamil grammar and idiom allow such a construction. The use of the plural 
in fidhir&jae'‘ suggests likewise that the enjoyment continued during the 
rule of mote than one of Mudu-kudumi’s successors, who are, however, 
not mentioned hy name here. Thereafter the Pandyas were dispossessed 
of their kingdom by the KaUibhrer king, who ivas, however, expelled by 

I 1 1 . 21 - 5 . l 11.29—30. 3 11.31—a. 4 I. 759-7A). 
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Sdhiraja Saduni-Kcn. ^ Th« language used 2 here indicates that the expelled 
Kajabhra was identical with the Ka)abhra who dispossessed the Adbi rajas, 
and that his occupation of the Pandya country was only of short duration. 

Mr. Venkayya identifies this Kalabhra occupation with the occupation of 
Madura by a Karti&ta king referred to in the Milrti-NS-yttnar Piiriii?am of 
the Pcriya-Piir^am, and this identification has gained acceptance even with 
Mr. T. A. Goplnatha Rao who only rarely agrees with Mr. Venkayya. But, 
all the same, it is a mistake. We have shown that the occupying Kalabhra 
himself was driven out, while the Karfiita king was not expelled at all, but 
died a natural death, leaving no issue. The Kalabhra was succeeded by the 
Pandj’a (II* Kadum*Kon, while the Kar^iata king was succeeded by 

Murti NayanSr, because there was no Pandya prince left to succeed. Finally, 
the Kalabhras arc nowhere identified with the ICarnatas. On the contrary*, 
both in history and literature, they are mentioned separately. Mr. Venkayya 
suggests that NidunuStliyam expelled the Kalabhras. The plates, on the 
contrary, distinctly attribute the achievement to Kadum-Kdn^ We must, 
therefore, be content for the present to leave the Kalabhra king unidentified. 

The son of Kadwm-Kdn was AdhirSjan. Avaoi ChuUmani (the earth’s 
crest-gem) Min'ovarmati.s His so/» was SJndan, the king of kings (vSndar 
vendan), the PSncJya (Keliyan), and the Chera (vanavoft).* This latter king 
is called a Chera, in all probability, for the reason that his mother was a 
Cbera princess, and not because he conquered the Chera country, since no 
specific conquests are claimed for him. Mr. Venkayya, forgetting that Seudaii 
is separated from by Vinavan, and ^giikdl, takes SeliyarfSindan, and 

net Siiidan alone, to be the name of the king. 

Then comes a king whom Mr. Venkaj’ya takes to be the son of Sendan. 
But the text, which invariably states the relationship of ^ther and son in 
dear terms if it existed, has here only Matrn avanku palippn iitrri- 
vati>M6nrri,s which means that Sendan's successor was only a descendant of 
SSndan, but brought the latter no discredit. He could not have been a 
remete descendant, for then we should have some indications that other kings 
ruled between the two. He must, therefore, have succeeded Sendan directly- 
3ut it is not probable that he was the latter’s son*s son, for it is usual to 
indicate such relationship if it existed ; e.g., the VSlutpfilaiyam plates refer to 
Narasimhavarman II, even mistakeuiy, as the son’s son {putra-srnin) of 
ParamSsvaravarman 1,6 and, among Pindya records, the bigger Chinnamanur 

1 11 39-40; 4S;4l. 
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plates refer to Rajiusimbn ns the son's son ipaittni) of PaiSnVufa.' So we 
most infer that Sendnn’s successor uas his daughter’s son. Then the phrase 
vithout discredit would be significant, as one’s daugltter’s son belongs, by 
birth, to another’s family. He Is referred to as ArikSsari Asamasnman (a lion 
to his foes, and equal in his treatment of e\*en those who are unequal to him 
in rank) Marravarman.i Mr, A'enkayjn says that he appeared on the 
Udayagiri. But this is not supported by the text which only says that he 
came out {velir-pattif) like the sun {aii^ar p^a) that rests (iirn) on the 
middle {madliyiimatM of the Udayagiri mountain. The vord iirru shows 
that the king could not be said to rest on the mountain,3 

This king won the battles of PSH and Nehcli^ In the latter battle, 
Mr. Venka)'j-a says, the king fought \^•ilh VilwU. Mr, K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar, on the other hand, thinks that Vilveli is the Pallava city VilHvalaAi 
(Chingleput District) and that the Palla\'as overran the Pandj-a country. 5 
But it (s strange that, when victor)* is claimed over the Cholas, Ch«ras, and 
oven the petty Kurrunidar, the plates should refer to the occan-like Pallava 
army bj* the name of an insignificant Pallas'a cit)' instead of proudly 
claiming victory o^-e^ the Pallavas. In fact, the passage only means “ the 
ocean-like army (A’arfaf taiiaiyai) fenced in by bows i.^., bowmen {vil) "<• 
and the conjectures as to whether vih'Vi is a person or a place are entirely out 
of place. 

Besides winning the battles of Pali and NtlvcU. this King destroyed the 
Kurmnadafy won the battle of isimilatn, several times defeated the Kerala 
who is said to have ruled over the whole earth without a rival, and who 
therefore seems to have been the most powerful king of that age in South 
India, captured the tiger standard, and the capital cit)* Koii, or Vnaiyur of 
the Cholas in a single da) before the sun had set, and performed many 
Hiranya-garhhas, and Tir/5*6fiAms, protecting the Brahmans and the 
disabled.^ 

His ao« was king (/fd) Sadaiyau who won the battle of Marndur 
de9tro>'ed the and, at tlw great city Mangolupvra. the Maharaihas, 

and who is referred to as Pandj^a and Chera {femia‘va}\avan), Chola («/«• 
biyan Clician), KarnSta {Karwiadahan), and the Kougu king {Kongo 
Kbman)fi These titles do not mean much, as no specific victories are claimed 
over these countries. 

The Ay-Vll are the Ay Kings of Nanjina^ whose inscriptions Mr. GopI* 
nitha Rao has brought to notice. Mr. Venkayja thought the name was 
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Aya*Vel, but the word rhyming In these {JIates^^ith Ey > und T(vSy ^ must 
clearly be Xy- Vel, aud even the traces of a /«/// are visible in the latter line* 
here referred to, though thQ (dot) arc, by no means, uniformly used in these 
plates. This form is confirmed by the names of the chiefs of the ‘ Sangham ’ 
Age Ay Andiran and Ay Eyinan, and of the place Ay*k-kudj. 

Dr. Dubreuil is, no doubt, correct in identifying the Maharatha with a 
Chajukya king, but when he fixes the Chaluk^’a as Vikramiditya,^ ho is un¬ 
convincing, because, while fought the Maharatha at Mangalapura 

which may lie identified with Mangalore in the W. Chglukya kingdom, Vikra- 
mSditt'a fought the Pindyas at Peruvalanattur, as Dr- Dubreuil himself admits. 
His Speculations based onh' on the identity of the name«> of the Pallava and 
Pandyas Rajasimhas as regards their relationship, need not, therefore, 
lie seriously considered. 

The son of Satfaiya/i mtis ^/d)ran. « Mr- Venka 37 a, misunderstanding 
the words tlr M&rran whidi mean “ Mirran of the horse*chariot” 
thought the name of the King was Ter*M£rran, and this name was accepted 
by Mr. Gopinatha also. But this would make the use of vidn meaningless. 
Mr, Venkayya makes a similar mistake in cortstruing matt i4r Varddayan 5 to 
refer to a king Ter-Varddayan, when the word Varodayau is only a title of the 
King Ncdiitnarratt. 

This Marran fought at Nediivaifaf, KiirrihfMdai, Maiin-kurricbchi, Tint’ 
movgai, Puvalur, Kodumpdiar, ag&inst the Pallava at A'Mj(t/i«ftnr,at Periyalur, 
and, crossing the K&ven, subdued the Knngti country of the Ma/avas 
{mala-Kongani). He then reached and worshipped the God 

Pa^u-pati (lord of souls) there. He next allied himself {samhandham ^eydwn) 
'vith Ganga^Rajo. the King of Kongu {Kongaravan)^ Here we have, doubt¬ 
less, a reference to his maerj-ing the Ma^ava princess, and we must infer that 
she was the daughter of Ganga^Raja, the King of the Malava tribe who 
inhabited Kongu. Thereafter Marran performed numerous Go-sahaftrdft in 
which a 1,000 cows were presented to Brahmans, Hiranyo'garhhafi and 
Tulabharas, and renewed {ptid»k)iiyum) the walls named (etinum) KudaJ, 
Vanchi, and KoJi, and he is referred to as the King of Kings.^ 

Mr. Venkayya, ignoring the word ennum, misunderstood the passage 
concemiog the renewal of the walls to mean that he rene^ved the walls of the 
capitals of the three countries, his own, Chola, and Chera. But all these walls 
might have been in Madura itself, and only named after the other cities, in 
memory of a previous conquest of the Chola and Chera Kingdoms. . But the 
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word yen wed shows the conquest U not to be attributed to this Mirran, but 
to his grand-father who did achieve these victories. It Vk'ould, indeed, be 
more natural for a King to renew his own city walls, than the M*alls of other 
Kings. 

His son Nediim-Sadaiyan conquered the Pallava (Kadavanai) at Pefi- 
H3h<id<itn on the South bank of the Kdverl, and the Ay-tv^ and the Kiir- 
rumbas at NaitH^Kiinnnbii. His titles W'ord Tenua-Vainrvaii (the Pandj'a 
and the Chera), S/I-V'firtiu (the husband of the goddess of ptosi^rity), Sr7- 
ManS/uTiau (charming to, or, with, prosperity), SnKt’Cholnn (the angry' 
Chofa), puna-puHyaii (the King of the Chera counlr)* excelling in drj* lands) 
Vita-Kal/fiasha (vho had rid himself of all iinpunties), Viiiayci-visniia 
(famed for his humility), Vikivina-p&raf/a (who had reached the farthest 
bounds of valour), Vl/v-pu^-dga) the foremost of heroes), ,!/«>•«/• (strong 
as the wind), Udnya-^na (of honoured commandsJ, M<mii'Upfttna 
(comparable to Manu the earliest King and legislator of the Hindus), 
Mardita-Vlra (who had trampled upon heroes), Ghi-nthirn (firm as a 
mountain) GlU-Kinnara (skilled in singing like the deini-gods Kinnaras who. 
like the centaurs, were half man and half horse, hut with the head of a 
horse), Krpa-alayaa (the abode of mercy), Kria-apadana (who had done 
accomplished works), Kalip-p-pahai ((he foe of the evil :^€ and its spirit 
Kali) Kantaka-nisMiura (merciless towards the thorns i.e., evil-disposed 
l>ersons), Kdrya-dakshiria (skilled in business), A'5r«j///vt.Pf7rM<r (like the 
Pindava Arjuna in wielding his arrows), Paranfaka (the destroyer of his 
enemies, probably his true Samskrit name), Pandita-ratsaia (the patron of 
learned men), Pari‘Punia (contented), Papa-chim (who fears contact u-ith 
sin), Cunagrahya (who appreciates merit), Ondha-anrnj'a (the secret in 
counsel, and uho has discharged all debts material and spiritual.)" 

When the third year of his reign was current, a citixen who had lost bis 
former estate, and not, as Mr- Venkavy a interprets, the palace singer ipadu- 
niitavar) of Madura (Kticiaf) one day got angry, Tlie King sent for him and 
asked him what his grievance was. The Utter replied that Vehi-Hitdi in 
Pafuuwr^kutram had formerly been granted to his family by the King’s 
ancestor, the supreme lord (Parmiui-isviTro) Pal'y 2 ga.-.l/Hrf«-/fK<f<//nr-p.perii- 
va.Iudi, but had been resumed by the Kaluhhras. The King smiled unbeliev¬ 
ing {iiaiirru iianrru e/irru murruvaliftii), and asked him to pro\-e the antiquity 
of the grant by evidence {/iS/taJ). When the antiquity was satisfeclorily 
proved, the King regranted the village exactly in accordance with the original 
grant to Kama-k.ICani Narrchingar of Korrkai.+ 

• 1 I 8S, CMOS:! (. 103- IIS. 

» Hero M'uiiV muM be ftken a* ihe jnstraiuemal of a »oun derii od from .V Hfiii 

' (u est4blisl).’ 
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Misled by Mr. Vcnl<4y)‘a's Incorrect account, Mr. L. D. Svfimikkaitnu 
PilUi is puzzled by the statement that tlie kin? agreed to accept as evidence 
of the original grant the firal testimony of the residents of the district," 
though more than 200 years had elapsed at the time, since the date of the 
original grant.+ But the text only says that the King v'auted the grant to be 
proved by evidence, not necessarily oral, and that it was so proved. Wc 
must, therefore, conclude, with the writer in the Seii-Tirmi/ whom Mr. 
L, D. S. quotes but disagrees with, that the gift proved b>' an early grant 
of Mudn-Kuduini’s produced before the King, which might have remained in 
the donee's family, though possession of the propert)* granted had been lost. 

The AJmpti (atuitti), I. e., the person who carries out the king’s 
command with regard to the graiU, and who is usually either the grantor 
himself, or his crcnvu-prince / V//vrt/«>trh chief minxsiet (Uffara^mantri), or 
the officer of the district in which the village is situate, is, in this case, 
said to be MarraihKart (i, e., ICari, son of Marran), the crest gem of the 
Vaidya caste, who was known sia Mi7‘V«nda-i/%angalap'p§r-arayan (l.e., 
the great chief of tlie village of the three kings), perhaps a title of nobility 
bestowed on him by the King, and a liescendatit of the Raravanda-pura 
family rK<rravaiufa-purdffat'ar-P,iIa-M6nrralf which was settled there by the 
previous King Marran fpOrvii’/^ar) in return for services rendered in con¬ 
nection with the defeat of Gaiiga-raja, King of Kongu, and the negotiations 
for Mlrran's marriage with Gang8t*nija’s daiiffliUr, and with the defeat 
of Yallahha at Venbai. The title Vallabha is peculiar to the Chalukj’a 
kings of Bidanii. and, considering the proximity in time of this battle, with 
the chalukyu invasion of Vikramaditya II in c, 740 A. D., and, having regard 
to the latter's claim to have distressed the Pandyas also (in that invasion)i5 
we may include that the Vaflahhcr, here referred to, is identical with 
Vikramaditya II. The Kongar-KCn here referred to as having married Ganga- 
RSja’s daughter is, doubtless, identical with Marran who, by iris conquest of 
Kongu, had a right to that title. 

Then we hfve a reference to one of the donees MiiHi Byinan, and the 
author of this Tamil eulogy, $attan Rattan alias Senapati, (general) £nadi. 
This is followed by Seroskrt verses which mention the AJnapti as Man^ala- 
raja (the auspicious chief). Merdkura fan (most sweet, perhaps in manners) 
(versed in all sciences), KtfW (poet).V5g«ri (eloquent), Vaidya (iJ 
caste) resident of Karavandapitra, and which, in four slokas, e.\tol the duty of 
making and protecting grants, and impreca te their violation. Tliese last are 

• Tbe OucKa of - r«i<Jani« of Uia <li«rjci " in.e, tl.r-raaidems <»fthavUUK^ • il 
finement iatroducad by Mr. L. D. S. 

t T/n- Syiti-m 9 / ChroHology in Hnr/y Ttoini lilcr>Unr< (o 7 ) 
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said to hnve l)ecn tiken frx»n tlic k’<7rs7;/?«r«7 Dhanuu wlijch Is, perhaps, Iden¬ 
tical wkli the Vishnu-Oharmoitura PmSm^ The engraver wus Vui^haiieBan 
(lit. ii htm In UiUlc), Perum-iwriajkaritn Uhe great dnunmer).* With this state¬ 
ment, the inscription ends. 

It is no«' neccssarv* to fix the tUitc these plates. It is certain that the 
last kings of the Samskrt and Tamil portions are identical, for thev are both 
5tfild to ha\'e lx:cn the sons of tlie Marran who married the Malava or Malava 
king’s daughter, to have been nnmvd Sadai>'aii, and to have been ruling at the 
time of the grant, aiul the name Parantaka is comm<jn to both, The AJnapti 
is Identical with the Inillder of the Annimalai rock-cut temple.♦ since both of 
them are called A'dr/. theso/tof Marr(ii>,Vaidva In caste, residents of 
dapura or Kal/ikkudi 0(alakkadin Tinn\veHyDistrictIfK(jvj,and 
Miii'S^(r-iiiai>f{afn-p-per-iiraiy<Tu. So the kings they sc^^'ed must be identlcal- 
The king is called Marrtin-Scrdaiytin i,e„ SadniyaM. son of M&rrau in the 
Tamil portion, and inwmd /ahhu/hann) Puraitfaka in the Samskrt portion of 
the Anaimalai inscrlptieii. The Samskrt portion of tlie Velvi-kudl j)lat<s 
refers to his ahbidhana as Jatik, i.e., Sad{i(yan. So the Tamil nnd Samskrt 
names of the king seem to have been ^adaiyau and Per ran fa la. Kedum In 
.V«rdM«r*Scrcft7/y<?n seems, therefore, to have been merely on epithet meaning 
' the great.’ ' 

The Samskrt portion cf the .Anaimalai inscription sa^'s that Marran*Kari 
built (akrfa) the rock-temple i^ildgrhani] to Vishnu (Narasimha, i.r., the man- 
Uon incarnation), and consecrated the image (vr/a-p/'crtf.^f/iA<rA) on Kali 3,871 
expired Karttika, day of Pushan (i.e. sun} which means Sunday, and Revati 
Nakshatra * 4th November 770 A. D., and, on that occasion, he gave agroharax 
(villages) tu Brahmans, as is usually done when a new image Is consecrated. 
But, $a)'S the Tamil portion, he died before he could perform the 
ceremony, and, therefore, his younger brother, Martin Byinan, who succeeded 
him as the king’s chief minister, built the ntidi/ia’/nandapa (outer hall) and 
performed the ceremony. This E>*inan had the title Pandi-maiigala-viscti- 
araiyaii. Mr. Venkoba Kao. who edited the inscription, identified /itr-f- 
falittaf with the consecration ceremonj*. But it had already been performed by 
Mirran Kiri himself. Mr. T-A- Gopinatha Rao, on the other hand, reads 
the words as niraittu-alittii, and takes it to mean completed (the outworks) 
and bestowed them on the public." But, in that case, we should have 
uiratti, not nirat/u. And nirafii can only mean " levelled," never. " completed.’’ 
Even for the sense " filled " which convB>'S a different idea from " completed,’* 
we should have niratH. not niraitn. The vowel, moreover. In ni is long 
and not short, So we should take the sv'ord as nirttelittal, the e<juivalent of 
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the Samskrt .fiTinjiroJ^g/ictiia, moaFiii»« sprinkling water upon.” The oinis- 
sion of the puili is not xiniisiial in inscriptions—the present plates are an 
instance in point—and nt. miglit, therefore, be \*ery veil read as r. Mr. 
GopinStha objects that ue should have, in that case, telittal, not laHHat. 
But snch variations arc equily common in inscriptions—e.g., in these plates v e 
have f^sjirr paitu for vcli-p-pottu, and iutta for fuytta in 11. 39, 41, 52, and 
88—9 Moreover, the word talitta itself is used in the sense of “sprinkling ’• 
in Ainkurru-nurru (3281), So we should take this ceremony to have been per¬ 
formed a second time for the consecration of t)ie outer works comjjJeted after the 
consecration of the image. 

Marran-Kari should have, therefore, died within a month or two of 
the ceremony ccnsecrating the image, which would be the time required for 
the completion of the outer works. U. before the 3 'ear 770 A. D. had died out. 
The Velvi-kudi plates of uhich he was the Ajnapti, must, therefore, be 
dated before this event- In the third year of ParSntaka, Marran-Kari must 
have been the chief minister, since he was chosen as the Ajnapti. At the 
end of 770 A. T>. he died and was succeeded as chief minister by his brother 
Marran Eyinan. But in the sixth year of the King, his Mahtsimanta (great 
feu^toiyO was the Vai<iy<i $Sti<rn.Oa»apati alias Pandi-Amrtir-manffala- 
anriyfln (a title of nobility) of liarirventhpiira. Since the title Maha^sama/tta 
seems to have been applied only to the chief ministers, as may be seen from 
its application to Nepal Am?uvarman.* Sattau-Ganapaii seems to have 
succeeded Marran-Byman as chief minister before the king’s sixth year.* 
Allowing for the latter nunistei ship at least tw o j ears to the close of the king’s 
fifth year, we must equate the close of the 5—2 . 3rd year of the king’s reign, 
in which the Velvikurji plates were issued, with 770 A.O-. and place 
the king’s accission in 770—3 - 767 A, D. 

Incidentally, we may discus? the contents of the sixth j'ear inscription 
dready referr^ to. Mr. VcnkA\*>-a took the Nakifan-Koiri referred to there¬ 
in as the builder of the temples to Durga (the fierce aspect of Siva’s wife), 
and Jj'eshtha (the inauspicious elder sister of Lakshmi, the goddess of 
prosperity), as the wife (dharma-p^ni) of Satlan GcrMpaH. Mr. Gopinatha 
objects that, the plural* avarrku preceding dhanna-patni. makes us under¬ 
stand her to be the king’s wife instead. But he was evidently confusing the 
plural avarbku (ai^r+htf with the nintridar nvarrku (autn+kuj, aad, in 
the case of the king also, we have only the singulars Sadaiyarrht and 
avarrku.^ So, by relative proximity, Nakkaii-Kotri should be the wife, not 
of the King, who is mentioned in the beginning of the inscription, but of 
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Sattan-Gafujl>ati. who is mci\tione<3 iuimediately before. IJesidcs, if she 
uere a queen, wc should c.':pcct her to bo introduced not in such plain terms, 
but with titles befitting her dignits*. as is usual in inscriptions. It is, 
moreover, more natural for a wife than the queen to add her benefactions to 
the temple and tank that G(tiuit>ati had repaired- And, if the queen were 
the donor, she should have been mentioned before the maha^samanfa. So 
wo may conclude that Naklian’Kntri was the wife of S&ftaihGauapati. 

Finally, we may consider the identifications based on the names 
Madhura-kavi. and Mdirnrn-Kari. Mr. Venkayya identifies Marrau^Kari 
with MadhurakenhAh-ar. But the Vaishpava biographies make the latter a 
Brahman of Tinhbbbfiir, while the former was a Vaidya by caste, and, not 
only a rcfiidenf of Karavandapura, but a dtsetndant also of a family settled 
there hy upreviovg king. It cannot, therefore, be argued that Madhtira-kavi 
Aj.var, though born at Tirukkolgr, might have resided at Karavandapuni, 
after he entered the service of the Pfindyn king, 'rhe traditional biography, 
on the contrary, makes him tra\-e) in North India until he met Kan^mS.^-ar bj- 
divine command. The suggestion, therefore, that Namma/var might have been 
named after the son of Madhurakavi .4,1 var, is also disposed of- Desides, Nam* 
mi.ivac, had been born and named long before Madhurakavi, met him, Mr. 
GopTnatha, on the other hand, identifies Marran-Kari with the father of Nam- 
ma.fvSr who wzs also called Kari-Marran. But Namnutlvar was Vilata. not a 
Vaidya, and he was a native of Kuruhur and not of Kalakhad. And, having 
regard to the fact that the temple which Marran-Kari had built had to be 
completed by his younger brother instead of his son, it is exlremelj 
unlikely that he had a son at all. If Namma.lt'fir Iwd been the son of Marran- 
KSri, it is certainly remarkable that he omits to sing the Anaimalai temple 
built by his father, when he sings the Tiru*Mohur temple close by. i 
Mr. Venkayi-a suggests, moreover, that Tirumangai Alvar came a decade or 
two later than Nammulvar, The reverse of this would be true. For, Tiru* 
mangai Alvar, who refers to Vairamegha (a title of the RSsbtrakGta Danti- 
durga w'ho conquered Kanchi before 754 A.D.)2 as being l>owed down to (in the 
present tense— vanangimt) by the king of Tonejai (whose capital is KSnchi), 
and as having besieged tan vali Aufada Kanchi,^ must have written his ^vork 
Itefore 754 A.D,, since Dantidurga was deposed shortly after by his uncle 
Krishna 1. Nammllvar, on the other hand, sings about Srlvara-martgalam, ^ 
which w as the name given to Velcnig’kudi by $ad,ai>*ao Parintaka when he 
granted the village to Sujjata-Bhatja In his 17th year 767+16 ”783 A.D. 5, 
and, therefore, NammiJ.var wrote at least 783 — 754 ' 29 years after Tiru- 
mangai Alvar. 

l. Tiru-vaf -mcli. 10.1. 2. B. C. Gb. 01. Vol. 11, Turnkfir: E.i. Vo). 9. No. T 
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THE GURJARAS AND THE MANI-MEKHALAI. 

By IC. C. SesHA Ayyar, h.a., I3X.» Trivandkum- 


PuOi'. Macixwkll r«cently expressed himself iJ.E.A.S. 191S, [\ 531) 
as follosYS :— “ The date c. 200 A.C. assigned to the i^Hup-adhibaram secins to 
be valueless, because In the companion romance mention is made of the Giir~ 
jaras. who do not seem to ha^•e entered India before c. 450 A.C.'* This asser¬ 
tion requires scrutiny, 

The reference is obviousl)* to the expression Knccn^rakbutikai which oc¬ 
curs in Ifani-mekfialai (cp. 18,11. 145 and 152), MahamahdpadySya, Pt.V. 
Svaminatha Ayyar tells us that the expression signifies “a small temple built 
in the style of the Gurjara country, which, it is said, \v»% reputed for skill in 
architecture” (ibid p,l62). 1 venture, however, to suggest that the expression 
has probably been wrongly explained. 

The context is as follows r^Prince Udaya-kumam persecutes Mani* 
mekhaJai with his attentions as she \\*as feeding the poor in the hall of the 
Buddhist monastery; and, in order to escape being carried aw-ay by him, she 
enters the inrter shrine, and, by the use of a magical formula, transforms her¬ 
self, and comes back to the hall. Not seeing Manimekhalai’s form return, 
Udaya-kumam seeks her in the inner shrine without success and leaves the 
place disappointed. It is this inner shrine that is designated Kuccarakkutibi 
in the text. 

Having regard to the context, I am convinced the expression has no 
reference to Curjaras, or to any definite style of architecture a.ssociated with 
GujrSt, but if denotes some structure characteristic of Buddhistic usage. As I 
shall .attempt to show presently, it denotes a vaulted recc-ss or small temple in 
a rock. 

Upon the learned editor's explanation and Prof. Macdonell’s statement, 
the following questions naturally seek an answer. What is the warrant for 
the view that the Gurjaraswere great architects ? What is the proof for the 
statement that the>- originated nr developed a distinctive style of architecture ? 
What is the evidence for believing that their arts of war and peace extended 
their influence over South India? Who are the Gurjaras, and on what grounds 
can we assert that they had not settled in India prior to the fifth century A.C.? 

The Gurjaras aro supposed to have entered India from the north west, but 
we are not told when. Gujarat formed apart of the Maur^’an empire; and, 
after the fail oftheMauryis, Gujartt was at least from the first century A.C., 
governed by Saka Kshatrapas, til) the close of the fourth century A.C., when 
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Chandragupta II overthrew the Kshatrapa power. After Chandragupta's death 
In 413 A.C-, decay steadily crept into the Gupta empire, and by c. 450 A. C., 
Skandagupta had to retire before the invading Huns who broke up and 
destroj'cd the Gupta empire. Tlie power of the Huns was in its turn broken 
by the defeat of Mihim-gula at KahrOr b>* Narasimha-gupta and his ally Ya?a- 
dharman of Malva io c. 530 A.C. In the meantime, about 500 A.C., Bhatiirka. 
a Gnrjara chief, founded the kingdom of Valabhi In Kathiawar, which ruled 
over GujarSt till it was ovetM'helmed by the Arab invasion about 770 A.C. 
Why, in this connected history of Gujarnt, should the Gurjaras be regarded as 
having settled in the province only after the ftfth century A.C.? If the Gurjaras 
came into India with the Sak«, seeing there ts really nothing to justify the 
Sakas and the Gurjaras being regarded as two distinct tribes, it will be rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the Gurjaras N\'cre in Gujar&t from the da\'S of the 
§aka doiiiination, if not from an earlier period. The founding of Valabhi 
about 500 A.C., cannot indicate that the Gurjaras came into the countrj* onlv 
about that lime. No doubt, tho Hun Invasion of India took place about 450 
A.C., but what reason is advanced for holding that the Gurjaras were either 
akin to or came with the Huns? Tl^e probabilities are that the Gurjaras are 
of the same stock as the Sakas and came into India with them, and on the 
break-up of the Maurjan empire they began to rule Gujai^t, Kathiawar, and 
Malva where thev had already settled. 

I now come to the expression Kuccarah&uHkai. Knccaram is a recog¬ 
nised variant of Kuttaram, Kuttarai)i is obviously the Samskrt KudhraA 
which means a rock or mountain. Kutikai is Samskrt Kiitika which means 
a hut or cottage. Hence the e,Kpression means literally a hut fashioned in a 
rock, and hence a small rock-cut shrine. This is Just the moaning that the 
conte-Ht will suggest, and I venture to stale that that is the sense in which the 
poet has used the expression. If so, the alleged allusion to the Gurjaras and 
their style of architecture is fanciful; and the argument based thereon that 
the Manwiekkalai and the Silap-adhikdrom cannot belong to the second 
century A. C. must fail. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


The Vikrama Theory of Kalidasa’s Date 

By K. G. Sankara, b.a., b.l,, Trivandrum. 

Recently (anle lO. 75—96), an attempt has been made to revive the Vikrama 
theory of KalidAsa's date. In this paper 1 intend briefly to show that it cannot be 
upbeJd, omitting, however, the points already dealt ^vStl^ in anticipation in my 
paper on the date of Kilidisa (ante H. 278-292 ; 9-17-56). 

Mr- Banerjj argues that the King of Avanti is described in the Raghuvamsa 
as having long arms, broad chest, and narrow waist, and as comparable to tbe hot- 
rayed sun, and that therefore Kalidaaa must be taken to re/ec to the name of the 
King as Vikramiditya. Comment is needless. In arriving at the inference, he 
confuses valour (Vikraifia) with manly strength and forms and equates ushiiaiSjah 
with aditya. But, if the poet's intention was to hint at the name of the King, be 
must have used the latter word and not the former. 

Then Mr, Banetji says that, since Kkhdisa has no direct reference to his 
patron, ha must have lived before the fourth century A. C. when poets praise kings in 
inscriptions. But there is no analogy between inspired ^loets, and verse-makers paid 
for prai»og kings in inscriptions. 

He then says that tradition names Bbanumatl as the queen of Vlkramiditya. 
But he does not state how far back the tradition can be carried, and how far it is 
reliable- Moreover the reference to the BhSnumatT in Kilidisa is not at all 

obvious, and can be extracted only by altering the construction. 

Mr. Banerji sees a reference to wandering Boddbist monks io MBghadnta 
(verse 14), but be does not give reasons. If dithtiaga refers to wandering Buddhist 
monks, the sthRla-has/a-cwatspai must refer to their acts, and not to Asoka’s 
pillars, as Mr, Banerji inconsistently suggests. 

Then he argues that, because Kilidasa says that the King of Magadha pleased 
his subjects, and performed sacrifices, and since Ragbu forbore from annexing 
Kalinga, we have a reference to Pushyanijtra, and Asoka's annexation of Kaliuga, 
We might with equal propriety see a reference to Xdityavarroan of the seventh century 
A. C., and to Kulotfunga’s conquest of Kalinga. He also says that these references 
prove that Kalidasa’s patron was not the king of Magadha. One would think they 
prove quite the contrary. 

He then argues that, because Kilidisa omits Msiva in the list of countries coo- 
quetedby Raghu, he must have been a prolcgfi of Vikramadiiya- But, since KalidJsa 
omits Magadha also, he must have been a protege of the Magadha King also. Even 
if he had been a protege of the Miha king oaly, that king need not have been 
Vjkramftditya, who was not iho only King of Msiva, 

Mr. Banerji says that the Gatha'gctpfn-iiafi dra^Y.‘i a distinction lioiwccn the 
characters of Vikramaditya and Satavihaiw. But no such dlsi Inc lion Is drawn. 


raid they are nientff>ned in (Uffereut contexts. He argues that the pun <tv{TfHi(Tyliri 
must have beeo sucgested by Kali(liKa'arr^(rr/><7. Hui the inference la not necessary. 

Then he s:iys that the Ca/Iui uu e.sceptiou tu a general statement of 

Kulid&sa and tries to ridicule KfilidAsa’s picture of the meeting of SakiinUla and 
Dusliyasta. Hut there is no reference in the Cathtr to K.Vidlsa or hts work. 

Mr. liaaerji argues tliat, because K&hcJjsa refers to the old men of Avaoti as 
versed in the Udayana legend^ he ii\’ed before the composition of the Brhat-Kathif, 
But Keliddsa does not say that the legend lived onty in the old jnen's mouths And, 
even after the Brhai-Katha was comix^sed, old men nhght be referred to as versed 
in the Udayana legend. 

Mr. Danerji relies ou the Vlkraiutrlilya legend. Hut it is found only in very 
late works, and fact and fiction are so closely interwoven in it that it is impossible 
to separate them. He then tries to sliow that Kalidasa refers to the legend, but to 
arrive at the result be mingles up Kalid&sa’s references to t'arious persons and 
things that have nothing to do with Vikramaditya. He argues that in describing the 
gai-biifz-abhishska oi Agnivama’s queen, Kslidiaa had in mind the similar incident 
in the Vikrama legend But it is more probable that the incident in the Vikrama 
legend, decidedly later in date, is an imitation of KiUidls&'s account. 

Mr. Banerji aaks how the M2lva era started, if Vikiamlditya did not found it. 
But it is not necessary that, because the origin of an era is obscure, wesliould hold 
to so origin that has been disproved by valid evidence. Neither is it necessary 
that, because a king or chief must have guided the Mslavas in tbeir conquests, 
that king was Vikramaditya, or that the era should have been named after him, 
especially if he was only the leader of a republican tribe. 

Then Mr. Banerji says that no reason has been assigned for disbelieving 
Col. Todd's and Dayiuanda Sarasvati's genealogies. One would have thought the 
burden of proof lay on such modern writers to shew why they should be believed. 

Mr. Banerji says that if Kilidisa had borrowed from Asvaghosha, be would 
not have repeated the same description twice. But if, as 1 have shown in my 
paper .*ibove referred to, KaJidisa not only borrowed some ideas from Asvs^bosha, 
but also developed them and gave them a polished, musical expression, be need not 
have been ashamed of repeating the same description twice. 

Then Mr, Banerji says that the look of the damsels towards Aja was not, 
according to Asvaghosha, moral, and therefore Asvaghosha says of his own damsels 
that tbeir hearts were pure. But Asvaghosha makes no such reference 
to the damsels who looked at Aja. And of this same moral Asvagb&sba Mr. Banerji 
says inconsistently tha't he becomes, in one verse, obscene in his realistic details. 

Again Mr. Banerji says that when Asva^osha refers to Miu'i’s wonder at 
Buddfta's resisting his wiles, he was really flinging at K2lidisa’s reference to Siva’s 
succumbing to Madan&’s influence, and that Bhira.vi, iu revenge, mal<es Arjuna 
not only resist but overcome the tempters, and that these facts settle the chronology 
of the three poets beyoud any doubf. Perhaps Mr. Banerji means to suggest that in 
the original story Buddha and Atjuna were ox ercome by temptation, but that the 
poets altered the facts with the said motives ! 
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Then Mr, Uanorji ar^'»es tliat, because tbe Buddhists, who orisioaily wrote lA 
Pali, took to Sanskni from the lime of A^v^hteha, they must hat'e boeo influ¬ 
enced by K&iidAsa. If AsvaRlioj^ha follow€4 Hindu modefs, why could lie 
not have been influenced hy the RUm/tyaua and the MahSl>hara/a instead 
of by Kilidisa ? As a matter of fact, the Buddhists wrote at first in Pali, because 
it was the language of the common people whom they wished to reach, but about 
the time of Asvaghosha (100*130 A. C.), it liad ceased Co be spoken, and, besides, 
Buddhism had ceased to be jiopuJar and ivas beccnimg assimilated to Hinduism in 
its philosophy, ritual and medium of poetic composition. This mference is con* 
finned by the emliest Sitnskrit inscriptions dating from c. 150 A. C. 

Mr. Banerji argues that, because Kalidisa depicted Agnivar^as a sensualist, 
he must have lived hi the first century B, C, Does lie mean to surest that there 
were no sensual king.e after that iieriod ? 

Then he argues that the dignity of DhririDi’s character proves that Kalidusa 
must have lived at a time when she was well •remembered. Is it Impossible for 
Kslidisa to Iiave conceived such a chaiacter without a model to go upon ? And if 
‘ Rani BhAvSoI of the first century ’ is rcspecled even now, why should not Dbatinl 
be remembered with respect long after she died ? 

Mr, Banerji then says that, according to the present S»urfta, Sakuntala ivould 
Dot be a Kshatriya, but a Vania-sa/iiiara, and that, since Kalidasa makes her 
marry Dusbyaiiu, he must lia\'e lived before they were composed. But Kalidisa • 
did not invent the story of Saltuntala's marriage with Dusbyaota. He took it from 
the Mah^bJutmta. Moreover, no ^mrii determines the caste of the issue of a 
Brahman father, origiDaliy a Ksfi(tfriy<i, and an apsara or celestial nympb. 

Besides, if the Smrtis do not permit ntiw<ir(;a’vivffha, how do they happen to 
mention mixed castes ? 

Then he asks why, if Yasodharnian had such a poet as Kalidasa in bis court, 
be selected Vasula to write tlie iDScriptions. We reply—for the same reason that 
Kambac and OttakkCtcar did not compose the inscriptions of Kulottuoga. 

Again Mr, Banerji, quoting Mr, H- P, SSstri, says that the Huns began the 
desirnctioa of the Roman empire in the first century A. C. Here, 'first' is an 
obvious mistake for ‘ tlie close of the fourth ' {Bncy. Britt .— 'Huns’). When he sa>*5 
that the Huns attacked India on the decline of the Mauryas and that Pusbyamitra 
checked their invasion, he confuses the Huns with the Bactrian Greeks; and 
when he says that Vikr^aditya is credited with victory over them, be confuses 
them with the Sakas. He then misinterprets ftkshiJbhya i. c., ' unshakeable ’ to 
mean ‘untarnished.’ 

Finally, Mr. Banerji says, without authority, that the Cbulas and the Pindy^s - 

were fighting with each other from the earliest times, and argues that, since the 
Ch6las were prominent in the second century A. C. Kalidisa must have lived before 
that period. U’hy not long after ? 

We must, therefore, pronounce Mr. Banerji’s attempt to revive the Vikrama 
theory of Kalidasa’s date to be a complete failure. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

“The Kesava Temple at Belur” published as the Second 
of the Series “ Architecture and Sculpture in Mysore.” 

By Rao Bahadur Mr. U. Nauasimii.achab, m.a.. u.r.a.s., 
Director of Archteolosy in Mysore. Price Rs. 5 or 7s, Cd. 


Every admirer of Mysore will welcome this second volume of a series which is 
inteuded to reveal tlie archseologicaJ beauties of the Mysore Ptovioce. Mr. 
Naiaaimhachar’s Annua) Reports have already carried the fame of Mysore far and 
wide and we feel sura that this series of mocograplis will excite the atlmiraiion of all 
those who, in Europe, America or Japan, will have the good fortune to read them, 
for a country which centuries ago could produce these wonderful masterpieces. If 
Northern India is famed for its remains of Mogul architecture, Mysore can show 
monuments of the Hoysala style whidi can bear comparison with the best that 
India can show elsewhere. 

No better proof of this assertion is needed than the monograph under review. 
It deals with what we are Inclined to describe as the masterpiece of the Hoysalas, 
ibc Belur Temple. This fane has long been hnowo by the lovers of this style cf 
architecture but unfonuoately till now no noo JIindu sciiolar had been able to gaae 
upon the Interior beauties of that wonderful building. This may account for the 
palm having been given to the Somnathpur and Halebid Temples. For tlie first 
time the interior splendours of the Belur TempJe staaid revealed to the ^vorId, as 
Mr. Narasimhachar has been able to get most successfid photographs of the interior 
piDars and ceiling. A single glance at those Illustrations is sufficient to show that 
hitherto the Belur Temple has not been really known and its aichiCeclural beauties 
have remained a sealed book to the outside world. 

In reading this monograph or in admii mg its illustrations one is struck more 
forcibly with the idea that the Hoysala style was producing its best in Mysore, 
when the Gothic style was rearing its stately catliedrals in Europe, in both 
countries the same period seems to have produced men of genius whose worics we 
can wonder at but never imitate. 

One is at the same time bound to ask oneself: What manner of men were 
those Hoysala rulers, mighty in battles and artists of the highest order in peace 
time? 

The Koysak kings eagerly recognised artistic genius and amply rewarded it. 
At the time, they were extending (heir conquests, and foiiudlug M>*sore. Ideals 
of beauty freely blossomed under their rult, and it is no wonder that some of the 
master builders aod master carvers who ^Yrought at the wondrous fane at Belur 
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should have taken such pride in ihcir exuberant genius as witness the titles Uiey 
gave tbeniselves: “ Smiter of the crowd of tided sculptors/’ “a Siva to die Cupids 
titled sculptors,” Bh^ni/uta to the Saralihas' rival sculptors,” etc* 

We may now be allowed to allude Co some of the wonderful feacs 
of art referred to in the book:—One of the beautiful madofiakai or bracket 
Agures is a huntress, and she Is followed by two attendants, one of whom 
gets a thorn removed from her leg by a seated figure, which uses a suicdh 
for the purpose. In the creeperdike canopy of another figure is sculptured 
on a fruit a fiy perfect in every detail, on which a Usai-d is prepared to pounce. 

At another place, aclialn of destruction Is sculptured which commences with a 
double*headed Ghatidhabhcrund/t attacking a Sttrahha which attacks a lion, which 
in its tuna attacks an elephant, the latter seizing a snake in the act of swallowing 
a rat with the figure of a sage woudering at the sight I We do not know 
whether the incessant destructiveness of Nature, ‘'red in tooth and daw” has been 
sermonised on stone more artistically anywhere else in the world. All lovers of 
“ Hindu ” art will certainly possess themselves of a copy at the earliest opportunity 
possible. 

Mr. Naraaimhacbar’s scrupulously minute description of the beet features of 
tbe great temple at Bdur discloses a moat loving, loyal understanding and 
predation of Its work, and this loyalty more than anything else, is a secret of liis 
fame as an arcb<eologist. 

We would Sliest to the gifted author that in future monographs lie does not j< 

interleave his magnificent plates in the midst of reading matter. However careful 
one may be in turning over the leaves, the plates come in for more frequent liand* 
ling than is necessary, and the result is not conducive to the preservation of the 
illustrations. As Sir John Marshall has done In the superb Bijapur Archiiecturt 
brought out by the Imperial Department, the letter press and the plates may be 
grouped apart—the latter coming after the former. An index to each volume wodd 
also prove very convenient for reference. 

K. R. 




Archaeological Report of the Southern Circle, 
Madras, for the year 1918-19. 


There is nothing of unusual iutereat in Report before us, beyond the addition of 
nineteen new monuments to the Conserv'ation List, and the declaring of eleven others 
as Protected. To>vards the end of his Report, Mr. Longhurst tells us how he has 
been commissioned by the Madras Government to prepare a standard work on 
South Indian architecture, and how Sir John Marshall has suggested that he 
should start the work with a bistory of Pallava architecture. In pursuance 
of this request, Mr. Longhurst has taken the Hrst step by adding a Second Part to 
the Report under review, in which the history of the Pallavas and of their 
architecture is gone into succinctly. At the outset, Mr. Longhurst confesses his 
indebtedness to tl)e article on the Pallavas written by the late Mr. Venkayya, and 
to the two scholarly works, the Pallavas and Pollava Aufiq»i(ics by Dr. Jouveau* 
Dubreuil. It is not clear to us why Mr. Longhurst fails to mention in this connection the 
sumptuous volume QnPallava Architecture iasued only teu years ago by Mr. Alexan¬ 
der Rea, illustrated profusely by magniAceot plates Though Mr. Rea's volunte is con* 
cerned solely with the architecture of the Kanchipuram temples, yet, the history of the 
Pallavas summarised for us there, seems to us to be more suggestive and more 
exhaustive than Mr. Longhurst's. Mr. Rea refers to the writings on 

the Pallavas by the two Elliots, UurueJ, Poulkes, Rice, I'leet, the valuable papers 
contributed to the defunct Madras Journal oj hiterature <xnd Sc<*ei>ee by Taylor 
and to other iiotewortliy sources. Mr. Longhurst on the other hand adopts and adapts 
Mr. Venkayya'saod Dr. Dubreuil's findings and theories, and has nothing original to 
contribute. Mr. Rea wrote lojig before Dr. Dulneuil stepped into the areoa, and 
in many important pariicitlars, the latter has but refouud Mr. Rea’s conclusions. 
Be this as it ntay, we cannot understand how any standard work on South Indian 
architecture can be contemplated before we learn in no uncertain terms what is meant 
by the word “Pallavas,” anew people, or simply a dynasty which gave its name to the 
occupied country, and ho\v the soul of this great people was ruHected in their unique 
architecture. These moot points are surmises still, some considering them as tbe 
offshoot of the Parthiaos, some os of the Bactrians, some that they are a slow 
amalgam of Sakaic foreigners with the Andhras nud the Kattas, while others identify 
them with the great Indigenous shepherd class, known in differeot parts of India, as 
Santals, Ahlrs, Dhangars, Gollas and Knruniljars. Till dhs mystery is cleared, and 
tbe dynasty seen Id the dear light of authentic history, It Is futile to talk of writii^ a 
siitndard work on South lodum architecture, the more .‘m, as the world is equally in 
Che dark os to who were the Cholas, tlie Cheras and the Pnnd >'05 whose dyna.stic fame 
looms large iu Penlnsalnr history. 

In the course of Mr. Longhurst's thesis 00 the Pallu\ as, occurs a passage 
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wherein our Author after citinij ol^e of the well-known Mayidavfilu plates of 
Sivaskfindavarman, proceeds thus 

" This charter gives us a glimpse into the conditions of life in Southern India 
in the beginning of the fourth century, and should prove of interest to some of our 
Indian political reformers who are never tired of stating on every possible occasion 
that before India came under British Rule, India enjoyed 'a Golden Age, when the 
arts flourished and every man enjoyed bis own . 

We are not concerned here with the charter at all, nor as to bow it should 
be interpreted. As far as we can sec, no Indian politician has ever said that India 
enjoyed a Golden Age, before she came under SriY/s/; R./fe, And even if any one has 
said so, the pages of an archseological report are not the place for polemical 
reflections, hoivever apt they may be. Historians may do it, but an arcbjeologist 
is no historian, and especially in India where the sons of the soil are but recently 
taking to a study of their antiquities, the writers of these Reports should take the 
greatest care lest Indians should shun co-operation in a ftdd where their willii^ help 
would be of the greatest value. 

K. R. 


A Narrative of the Trip of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore 

to Kashmir in 1918 

By R. H, Cawpdell, Esg.. C.I.E., Private Secretary to Hh Highness ^ 

Me Maliantja of f>iyeore. 


This short narrative, illustrated profusely, is conceived in alight, happy mood 
and is enlivened throughout with the author’s genial humour. At one place, 
Mr. Campbell expresses his disappointment with the far-famed beauties of 
Srinagar and its surrounding scenery, but like a true philosopher, admits that this 
sour judgment may have beeo caused by the absence of ladies in the parly, on the 
strength of the poets' song 


If woman can make the worst wilderness dear, 

Think, think, what a heaven she roust make of Kashmir.” 

Mr. Campbell himself has emulated Moore in bis “Verses By An 
Pnvate Secretary,’* Here are a few of them 

“ route we halted at a spring of water, cold and pure. 

Called by Che Maharaja’s name, and said to be a cure 
For indigestion, colic, cramp—in fact, for every ill. 

So I threw all caution to the winds, and simply drank my fill: 

But the so-called cure resulted in a feverish attack 


Idle 


Which reduced my vital energy and laid me on my back! ” 
Again,— 


"His Highneas did the local sights and climbed up ujAny hills, 
While the staff got influenza and the Doctor gave them pills,”' 
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AgRiii,— 

" Bui I have come lo the conclusicm that the beauties of Kashmir 
Arc somewhat overrated iJjough my taste perhaps is queer: 

The d'vcllers io the arid plains round Delhi and Lahore 
May think Kasbmii a Paradise ; but give me Old Myk^re, 

Her lovely “ garden ' Capital, her temples knotva to /ame 
Her hills and dales and water/alls and jungles full of game. 

I am glad to feel the sentiment, nbere'er my steps may roam. 

That Ihoi^h the world is beautiful, there is no place quite like home.” 

Every loyal son of Mysore should lift his hands in salaam to Mr. Campbell for 
his gallant praise of dear Old Mysore! 

Mr. Campbell has not been so idle a visitor as be styles himself to be. His 
remarks on the sanitary condition of Srinagar, on the uncouth wooden posts which 
carry electric power along the hUl sides to the Power Station at Mchara, the 
UovemmentSilk Factory “run on eminently practical lines, with an elaborate 
water supply worked by electric pov,'er, on a very Ingenious system which ensures 
an automatic protection against fire the unrivalled.beauties of the Nishat Bagh, 
tlie nature of the home-made honey presented to His Highness by the keeper of a 
Mahomedan saint's tomb at Bavanrlshi, the recently excavated ruins of an ancient 
temple at Avantipur, eighteen miles from Srinagar, and several other things in the 
description of which quaint humour and shrewd observation are in pleasing propor¬ 
tions mixed. 

'The Kashmir State badly needs a keen archeologist with some knowledge 
of scientific gardening and architecture and a freehand to restore these unique 
pleasure resorts to their former beauty." 

Again,— 

(Referring to ail old watchman called Samad Khan) “.he showed us 

six volumes full of his praises, and pointed with great pride to ti testimonial from 
Lord Hardinge which alluded to his ‘ notoriety I' 

Mr, Campbell also tells us hmv no European can build or possess any house 
property in Kashmir, and liow Hla Highness of Kashmir keeps a regular Cricketing 
Department in bis Govemmenr, the members of which are paid very handsome 
salaries. 

We are sure Mysoreans will thank Mr. Campbell for his most interesting 
chronicle of His Hl^ness* trip to far-distant Kashmir. 


K. R. 



Dates of the Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas at Sanchi. 

No. / o/ the Memoirs of the AroJiaologkal Survey of India. 


This memoir appears under tbe authorship of Mr. Chanda, D.A., aod i$ concerued 
msLiDly with (he repudiation of Bohler’s and Cunningham's theory that the script 
of the inscriptions on t)ie stupas, raiMogs, and gateways at Sanclu, discloses two 
variants, one older and the other Jater, and that the age for the first is about tbe 
time of Aeolra, while the second is about the reign of Siri-SitakaQi (the third of the 
Andhra dynasty) lasting from 19 to 37 A. D. 

In contradiction to this, Mr. Chanda sums up his conclusions thus 

The Brahmi inscriptions from the third century B.C. to the second century 
A. D. may be chronologically arranged in the following order 

1. Edicts of Asoka. 

2. Nigarjani Hill cave inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratba. 

3. Besoagar Caruda pillar inscriptions. 

4. (n) luscriptioDs on the railings of Stujta I at Sanchi. 

(6) Inscriptions on the railings of Stupa II at Sanchi. 

(c) Barhut railing inscriptions. 

(<f) Insctiptions on the remoan is of tbe Old Bodh-Gayd railing. 

5. (a] Besn^ar Garoda pillar inscription of the year 12 after the installation 

of Maharaja Hhigavata. 

(b) InscripiiOD of Nayanikd, ^v^do^vof the king Satakapl I in the 

ghst cave. 

(c) Bharut fSretija inscriptioD. 

6 . HstbigumphU inscription of Khlmvcla. King of Kalinga. 

7. Sanchi torapa iuscriptioos. 

8 . Inscriptions of the time of Sodl^ 

9. Inscriptions of tbe time of Kanishka. 

Mr. Chanda derives satisfaction that these chronological conclusions of bis 
are supported by tlie findings of Sir John Marshall arrived at by a “serious 
critical analysis of the sculptures carved upon these monuments," and who “used 
their style aod tediniqixe as criteria to determine their date." 

Hie monograph is illustrated by six carefully •visnged plates, showing the 
variety of scripts involved in the text. 


K. R. 
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Annual Report of the Archseological Survey of India. 

Frontier Circle* 


Thk Report is very short* and does not record any arresting: discovery or excava* 
tioa. Detailed and eiabcrate pieces of conservation were executed at the Jauliar 
monuments in the Hazara District. A few pieces of Ghandhara sculptures were 
found in one of the courts at Talchi i-Bahi. A wooden door of old carvjng of a 
type now defunct, was found in Peshawar City. It is a pity that ilJustrations 
of the above are not given in the report, nor ev en detailed verbal descriptions. 
The Bilot Kafirkot Monuments are said, cryptically enough, to consist of detached 
Brahmanical temples on the right bank of the Indus. When were they set op. 
what deities were once worshipped in them, and who were the rulers ia whose 
days they were set up ? The Report has nothing to say on these very interesting 
points, lire appendices, four in number, are filled as usual rvith administrative 
details, listed mcnunients, photographs taken, coin finds and the rest, none of 
which contain anything of note. 

K. R. 


Report of Archaeological Survey* Burma, 

For the year ending March 1919. 


Thk feature of the Report is an interesting discussion regarding the derii’ation 
of the Shan alphabet, The learned Superintendent, Mr. Taw Sein Ko is of opinion 
that the alphabet is derived from the Thibetan rather than from the Burman or the 
falaiiig alphabets. Mr, H. Krishna Sastiy, to whom the question was referred, 
inclines to tlie belief that the Shan alphabet is more indebted to a Telugu* 
Canarese source tliaa to any other- Mr. Taw Sein relics on two [wnts, which, 
he alleges, are important; tvs., the r^tigiiity of the ancient Shan Kingdom 
of Nanchao (extinguished by Kublru Klian in the thirteenth renluryl and Tibet, and 
secondly, the omission in both alphabets of certain cerebral letters- 

Another interesting problem raised is wliethcr the prevailing belief as to 
KidAram, Kadaram or Kataha, conquered by the Chola King R4j6ndra I during 
the eleventh century A, D., being identical with Old Prome or Fegu, is historically 
correct. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai in an article in the defunct Madras 
Peview of tlie year 1902, was the first to equate Kataba with Pegu, Mr. 
S, Krishnaswamy Aiyengar lu his AucisNl Iiid/it, and Vincent Smith in his 
Early Hifttory of India, took the same Hue as the author of " The Tamils f,SOO 
years ago-" But in 1918, M. Georges Coedis, the Librarian of the National 
Library at Bangkok, attacked this theory in his brilliant BiilUfin de I' BcoU 
Fraiii;aUs (i'Bxtreiuc-^OrUnf, No.Ct, basing his oonelusions on a pae<u\ge in the 
Annals of the Song Dynasty. 
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I'lus (LikI Iw’o olliur iiibcripliuDS ruiiud iu (he Malay Pen Insula make M. doedcS 
Identify Kalaliaaiid Srivljayu meiHione<lhi the Cliola record with Kedah, a place in 
the West MaJay PcninsuJa, and to a small Malay state under the suzerainty of the 
Kinjfdomof Paleinbaiig, Sumatra, respectively. Mr. DuroiseUe, the joint author of 
the Report under review, upholds the above interpietatioo of the Clrola record, 
while Mr. Taw Sein differs from both. Another very interestint; discussion is as to 
what country is meant by which occurs in a statement concerning 

the travels of one DiiMinkara during the eleventh century A. D. to the above country 
in search of a Guru- Sir Ricijard Temple, Babu Sarat CltandraDas, and the writer 
of tlie Pcgn Ctitetfecr, all equate Sieffrundw'pa with Thaton in Lower Burma. 

Mr. Taw SeIn controverts this view, and says (somewhat unconvincingly) 
that Che term refers to the modern village of Sonargaon in the District of Dacca in 
East Bengal. 

There ai e other very valuable topics of absorbing interest dealt with in the 
Report, and we would strongly urge all those uho feel ao interest in Ancient and 
Mediev^al Curnta, to go through it in full. 

_ K. R. 

Annual Report on Epigraphy, 

For the year 1918-19, Scmthern Circle, Madras. 


Rao Saheb Mr. Krishna Saalry’s Report Is as usual of very great interest- About 

inscriptions have been copied during the year, 274 of which bebng to the Cholas, 
60 to the P.indyas, 89 to Vijayanugar, 3d to Western Cbalukyas, 14 to the 
Pallavaa, 15 to die Iloysalas, 12 to the Snmbuvnrayas and 8 to the Yadavas, 
besides other records of the Rashtrukutas, the Eastern Chalukyas, the Mysore 
Chiefs, the Gajapathis and ao on. 

Shiyali, one of the sea*l>oard taluks of the Tanjore District, is noted in South 
Indian religious annals as having been the birth place of the great Tbiru^Joana* 
sambhanda of the Saivas, and of Saint Tliirunwogal-Alvar of the Vaishnava*. 
The first is said to have flourished during the seventh century, and the other, a 
century later. 

The Saii'a saint has sung in his immortal Devamm hyinns of eleven famous 
shrioes of Siva, in this tiluk, while the second saiot has sung in the famous 
Nftlayira^prabUauduiu of an equal number of shrines dedicated to Vishnu. With 
all this greatness, Mr. Siistry complains that this sacrosanct taluk is devoid of any 
architectural renmins \\‘orth the name. The «al of the powerful Nftttuk6lai 
community In the cause of religion has proved a bane to the aichsologi.st, and we 
sympathise with Mr, Sastrlar, when he regrets the exhaustive renovation that has 
been carried out lately to the few structures that lasted all these centuries, "some¬ 
times without even a notice to this Depti." Another piece of vandalism meniioned 
in the Report where an ancieiil Shn temple at Bhiniaxamm near SAmalkol has 
had Us valuable inscriptions oo walls and basoinent completely plastered over. 


The DAdipuram recoi'ds of Kujaruja I stale how his elder sisltr lli© famous 
Kundavai built three temples at that place, one dedicated to Vlshuii, the second 
to Siva, and a third to Jinx. Hxcept the last, the other two Icmples exist to*day, 

A very interesting record has come tolighl from Tirublmvani io the South 
Arcot District- In the time of RAjadhirAja 1, a charity was instituted in the temple 
of the God Vlranarayana by the Minister of the reigning Chela King, at)d its 
administration was made over to the Great Assemhly of the village, and it was styled 
after the name of the reigning King najeudrastdan-uttamagram. Laud was 
purchased to the extent of Vch\ yielding an aunual rental of 12,000 /nrJimis 
of paddy. Among the items of expend!tutu to be met from this rental, occur the 
following 

(1) the pay of three teachers each for inctilcaliiig the Rig*Veda nod (he 
Yajur*A'eda. and of one teacher each for ClisndugzisAnia, Talavaklrasania, 
.^pOrva, Vajasaniya, BddliayanSya, aud Stityashta*sCitra, thus making a total of 
12 teachers; 

(2) for one person each for expounding the Vcdauta,\'>'Skarana, KOpftvalAra, 
Sri-Bhi rata, RamSyana, Manu*ahastra, aad \'aikhanasa*suatrx; 

(3) for sixty students each of the Rig-Veda and YajurA'eda, twenty of 
Chandogassma and fifty of other shasiras; 

(+) for 70 other students of the Vedanta, Vyfikatana, and KOpAv'atc'ra, thus 
bringing the total of teachers and taught to 200. About 9,500 kaiaws of paddy 
out of the total 12,000 were spent annually in this way, the remaining 2,500 kalams 
alone being reserved for offerings, worship, processions of tiie deity and other 
temple ceremonials. Mr. Sastcy says of this recotil that “it adds to the already 
collected vast amount of epigrapbical evidence to show that temple chanties were 
not exclusively meant for ceremonials in the temple, hut also for scleniinc 
(SAslraic) and religious (Vedic) education.’’ 

No- 19S of 1919, datAd in the 27th year of the reign of Kulotiuuga I. is of special 
interest as it records that the assembly of ThirubliuvanatnaliadAvi.Chaturvcdinianga* 
lam met together in obedience to a royal order requiring them to adjudge the merit 
of a work composed by a poet, by name Thirun^rfiyanahhatUin and dealing with 
the exploits of the great monarch. Its tIUe Is said to bo Kul6fliiiig(t-s6Uiu-Chtiritai. 

“ It must have beeu a highly btecesting hlstotlcal work.and its discovery, 

if made, must lead to a Hood of light being let in for the elucidation of Chola 
history." The poet (it may be said) wtis heard by the assembly, and he was 
recorded with the grant of half a tvff and two fn(j of land to be enjoyed in 
perpetuity. 

Tbcre are a few inscriptions which throw light on the administration of 
criminal law in the thirteenth century A. D- 

(1) 'While hunting, n man aimed nn arrow at another, inistaking him for an 
animal. By the effect of the shot, he ^va8 laid up in bed for sonic days and died. The 
Brabnmns and A^<?t/<7r assembled together decide<1 that as the two were not on 
inimical icniia before, death ivas only areidcnlal, and th.'it.csi hekalf nf llie <lece:iscd, 
tlie accused must provide fc^* n lamp in the tern pin of KhCiinlstara ai Mamkkanam, 
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(2) One Sedirayan caused the death of anothet by name Eran, by some 
indiscreet act of his. Ttie uncle of the former was loade to graut lands to keep a 
lamp burning in the temple of MOlastliiinamudaya MahidSva at MunnQr. 

(3) Two persons went a.bu&ting on horseback. A deer running between 
tbem^ one of them aimed an arrow which missing the animal, killed the maji. I'he 
Penyaiidtfar {i, t., Great Ansenibly) ordered gift of sheep for burning a lamp, 

Three more oases, similar in detail, are given in the Report. We see how 
in the days of the Cbolas, Village Assemblies bad jurisdiction even in criminal 
matters affecting life and death, and how, even crime, when it was unintendoaaU 
^vas made to serve religious interests. We have also seen how these same Village 
Assemblies had the ordering of cliariCable investments when any sucb were made to 
the temples iu their limits. Thirdly, we have seen how these Sd/fars wtrt required 
to adjudicate rewards to poets and other men of letters on the order of their kiug. 
Thus self-govemmeot, within certain limits, seems to be no novelty, at least to the 
people of South India, from olden days. 

We have made this review long enough a)ready, and we wish to dose our 
remarks with our congratulations to Uao Saheb Mr. H. Krishna Sastry on the 
production of one more very interesting and iustructive Report. 

K. K. 

Sources of Vijianagar History.* 

Spited by Mr, S. Krish kaswamv At yen car. Rao Sahku. 

Uiiiversil^ Prf'/essor of hulia;i History (tiid Arcifreology. 

While conveying our hearty tbaokf; to the Syndicate of the Madras University for 
the presentation of this valuable work, we have also to apologise to them for having 
conveyed our acknowledgments iu the first Instance to a wrong quarter in the last 
issue of out Journal, The book is exceedingly Interesting and meets a long felt 
want. 

Professor Krisknaswamy Aiyengar himself made an earnest appeal seiernl 
years ago " for a belter, more rational and systematic study of the literature of the 
country” with a view to make It yield material for the reconstruction of our history. 
To quote his own words, ‘ luscriptlons and archceologicsl research can after all 

provide the dry booes only. All else will have to be got from literature. 

The work on the first two has been considered to belong to the province of Govern- 

meet, for it is beyond tbs resources of private work.Work upon the 

third is so far left entirely to the patriotic lovers of literature.It is a 

duty that every one owes to bis country to do all in his power to advance 
the study of tliis literature.” I It was iudeed fortunate therefore that tlie work done 
in this direction by Mr. A, Ranges wain i Saras wati, b.a., to whom we primanly owe 
the collec tio n of the e xtrac ts before us. should hax e comv to Mr, Krishnaswami 

• The Mednw University Hiswrlesl Scries I. Price Ps, 4-8^ rt ehitlinSo^IIcI 
t Mr. Krisketwwamy Aiyengv’s “Andeni India", SIC anJ 329. 
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Aiyen^r’s notice, and (hat the task of direction, selection and co>ordination 
should have been entrusted into such safe and able hands. Mr. Khshnaswamy 
A Iyengar has also contributed a very helpful general introduction which focusses 
attention on the principal features of interest In the extracts. 

The book, which is the first of Its kind on South Indian History, deservedly 
deals with the latest South Indian Kmplre—Vijianagar. The e.xtracts help one 
a long way to realising the actual political life and condition of the Vijianagar 
Empire. They tlirow Jrght also on the liigb culture attained by women in tliose 
days and on the martial spirit of the now posslve South Iridian and the details of 
military organisation of the Empire. One is disappointed, however, to find that 
greater prominence hne not been given in the selection of extracts and in the General 
Introduction, to the actual life of the people as distinguished from the activities of 
the Imperial Court. It is in the reconstruction of the history of the daily life of 
the |>eopie and of their common institutions that the true value of historical 
research mainly lies. Dates and dynasties are but convenient pegs on which to 
hang the endless thread of human development; and a discussion confined to them 
alone Is often fruitless, however mteresting or valuable they may be from the 
purely scientific or academic standpoint. It is to be hoped llierefore that extracts 
dealing with Che life and institutions of the people will figure more largely in the 
Source<Books Chat are to follow. 

In COD elusion, we would again convey cur acknowledgments to tlj« triple 
benefactors, the University of Madras, Professor S, Krishoaswamy Aiyengar and 
Mr. A. Pangas warn! Saras wati for the valuable and* interesting volume they have 
presented to students of South Indian History. 

A- V. R. 

The History of Aryan Rule in India. 

{E. B. Havbi.l, Harkaps). 


Thk publishers Messrs, George G. Harrap & Co. deserve to be congratulated for 
publishing (his splendid and excellently got up book. To students of Indian 
history Mr. Hax'Cli is a familiar name In initters connected with architecture, 
painting and sculpture. This new venture, a syntiietic construction of Indian 
history from the earliest times up to the death of Akbar the Great, based on 
materials in dealing with which he Is a pas(*master, i$ beyond all praise. The old, 
worn-out fields of antiquarian research where Mr. Vincent Smith and the orthodox 
historians of earlier times have made themselves famous do not appear to the 
author to present suflicient data for constructing a true synthetic history of 
India. The psychology underlying the Aryan modes of expression appeal to 
him most strongly and, add to this, a refreshing sympathy with Indian aspiratioos, 
it is no wonder hu lias been enabled to produce this epoch‘making work. 

‘ Througli surceecllng ages one increasing piiri>ose runs' and it is Mr. HavelI’v aim 
to cstabllsij- and he has an)|)ly succtseded io the endenvour—ibat the British, the 
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presenl Ar>nn nJers o( India, are aniinnted by the snsne love of jiisUce and fair p!ay, 
the same bigh principles of conduct and respect for humaoitariao laws wbicb guided 
Che ancient Ar^tui statesmen and law*givers in their relation with tbe masses of the 
population. He explains the acceptance of British hegemony and the splendid rally 
to the cause of Right versus Might during the recent world->var as being due to the 
same principle. 

One of the outstanding features of the late war has been to focus attention on the 
Muhammadan ^vorid. This has elicited a large amount of sympathy from all Quarters 
more especcaliy in India where the largest mass of the thinking Muslim population 
for centuries lias made its home. Mr. Havell'e book sets right some erroneous ideas 
with r^ard to Muhammadan Influence on Indian art. It may he asserted, he says, that 
the correct interpretation of Induiu history must be based upon n recogniton of the 
predominance of Aryan inspiration io Indian art. History is no loiter a record of 
wars, conquests, chronicles of WocthIesses 1, II & III; not a vast Mississippi of 
lies nor a storehouse of falsehoods, but with bim it traces the growth and develop* 
meat of civilisation itself with reference to the springs of human conduct and 
human action. He tells us how the old Aryan constitution was framed for the 
greatest good of the largest number. No observation anywhere is too small for 
him to be rejected: its importance in the Aryan economy is duly taken note of. 

For a true understanding of Indian history, it is necessary adequately to 
appreciate the underlying principle of Aryan life and thought which was religious. 
'Hie great religions of the world like Buddhism, JamUm and Islam are largely in* 
debted to Brahmanism which in its turn has assimilated the best in them. Culturally, 
the Aryan Influence over civilisation was supreme. Tlie Arabs were greatly in¬ 
fluenced by Indo-Aryan culture. What was best in Buddhism was absorbed by 
Brahmanism and the former had to seek shelter in a foreign land for the outward 
manifestations of the Buddha. Islam, the supposed cult of the sword, underwent new 
transformations. Islamic culture became a distinct branch of the Indo-Aryan tree. 
In India it was Indianised and the Din llabi of Akbar was an attempt at a world reli¬ 
gion. The simple creed of the Ignorant, ' the Fatberbcod of Vishnu and the mother¬ 
hood of Lakshmi' was preached time and again to revive fadii^ beliefs in the masses 
and act as a spell to bring round the recalcitrant to the Hindu fold. 

We are not concerned in this brief review with Mr. Havell's masterly analysis 
of Buddhism as a State religion about the time of Asoka, how the absorption of the 
best intellects into the monastery weakened military ardour and, buffeted by Jainisn^ 
on the one side and revived cult of Brahmanism on the other, in addition to its own 
inherent weakness and the bero*'vorship of Buddha himself, Buddhism lost ground. 
The interested student can read these for himself in Mr. Havell’s pages. 

Mr. Havell Is a staunch nationalist and he describes to us minutely the 
principles and working of the Aryan constitution. The Arj*an village organisation 
continued up to British times. There were Parliamentary Institutions in Buddhist 
India. The Aryans hnd a genius for ©Ionisation. Megasthenesin his description 
ol the Maur^ an Bnipire under Chandcagupta gi\ cs us an account of the centralisation 
of the \'illnge Conimuniiios, the Co* 0 |Wntive system, Cmft*giii)<ls, rublic Works, 
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NKviiralJWj, Manjcli)a) Self-Ciovcniment, Ucijuktloiis Hgxiiiwt Gainbljo({ und Drink- 
mg, Deparimentsof Agriculture, Jusllcu, Ke^•enlle. etc. Will, tl.e bre?dc iip of the 
Mfturyan Empire, the centre of Aryan civillsailon was shifted to South India which 
influenced early Dmvidian life and thought. Aryan culture gave India its high place 
arnongst the civilisations of the world and Inspired its greatest mtclleclual 
achievements; Tlie Dark Agea of Kurope were an age of light anri reason In India 
iQdifin culture and Indian thought profoundly influenced tlie Arab who carried 
on the torch of civilisation to the western world. 

Fergusson 18 attacked with the same mnount of juslice with which Vincent 
Smith and others are criticised for tl.elr ilj-informed and D) conceived interpreta- 
tion of Isolated facts in Indian history. The arbitrary classification in architecture 
into several styles and the grouping of structures under one or tbe other headiog 
jn similar fashion by Fergusson is not approved of. The same craftsmen are re¬ 
sponsible for the structures of the so-called varieties of styles of architectuie, (be 
same basic principles underlie the Indo-Aryan village plan, and their early structures 
are traced through the Mussalman, Dravldian and ChaJukyan sryles of architecture 
ID India to Indc-Aryan influence. The Indian synthesis of religion and of art is 
inarvellously constructed by Mr. Havell and the gratitude of the IntHan public 
goes forth to him m ample measure- 

Indian loyalty again is not of the lip-deep kind. It is not born of aitacl.ment to 
European pollL'cal theorlea Tlie King is the vicegerent of God upon earth,-as in 
Europe It was attempted to be symbolised in the crowning of Charles In SOO A. D., 
Even Asoka and Akbar made use of this deep-rooted Aryan sentiment for their 
Sangha aud tl.e Din IkhI, The Aryan cooslitulion was tlierefore not wrung after 
political struggles and civil war from unwilliog war lords but it was built up by the 
highest In tell) geocc of the people on the basis of the village communities Tbe 
j^lral government was representative of tbe people and limited by unwritten laws. 

The philosophic scheme of Indo-Aryan polity' in which the common law of tbe 
land, formulated bj* the chosen reprcsenUtlves of the people, had a religious as well 
as a legal sanction, and represented the l.ighest power of the State to which e^'eD 
the king and his inimstfers must bow.” The social customs and proprietary laws 
of conquered peoples were respected. 

Mr. Haveirs \-olumes and Prof. Geddes’ lectures on town-planning teach 
us more than the sages can ’ and the enlightened rea<ler is invited to a detailed and 
comprehensive study of the book under review. We may conclude that “the 
economic strength and political greatness of India stood firm longer than has been 
tbe case with any other empire in tlie world” on account of the ancient Ary'an 
system of self-aovemmoni, Akbar’s endeavours thougli they failed m his time, 
are " still worthy of Imitation by rulers and statesmen for whom politics is a 
religion rather than a game of craft and skill.” It may be recollected that Lord 
Morley who recognised the village as tbe unit of administration in Indian polity 
seriously suggested a resort to the old systems of village adminIsti^lion as far as may 
be i>ractlcahle aud attempts are now being made to revive the old village pancliayats. 

S. S. 
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THE ANCIENT SOUTH INDIAN THEATRE 

By K. G. Bksha Iter, Eso*» 


The nifttcrinls at present asTiilable for an account of the ancient South Indian 
theatre are very meagre ; for practically they are contained in about a Jozen 
lints ol Arankirni Kfiriai of Chilappadikaram and the learned commentary of 
Adivarkku'Mallar on those lines. The commentary ho^veve^ is very elaborate 
and in Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Svvaminatha Ayyar's edition of the epic, 
it covers over twenty pages. It is a matter for extreme regret that even in the 
days of the commentator most of the authoritative Morks on Tamil drama* 
turg}’ appear to ImNo l)een lost either entirely or almost so. It is clear that 
there were several such works, some of which must I'te assigned apparently to 
very ancient times. Among these may be mentioned Afiathyam. Bhorataiu, 
Miiruval, Ouna Nul, Seyirri^^aiii. Kriffti Siff. It la obvious thst 

there must have been a large body of ancient dramatic works in Tamil to 
have necessitated so many treatises on the grammar of the drama. Indeed, 
the classical division of Tamil into fyal, iMi and f^alakam shows that the 
Tamil of the drama had even in the days of the ancient grammarians attained 
an independent position of importance so as to demand a separate treatment. 
All that literature has long been lost, and with it has disappeared very valu- 
able cN idcnce of the life and thought of the ancient Tamil community. For 
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Uinatcly* ChihpfHidikaram, which is vjiic, lyric and dranmtic in composhloJi 
(being for that nason called ^lij'TamihNu!j> has enabled much valuable infer* 
mation relatiag to the subject of the ancient Tamil drama to be embodied b^* 
the learned scholiast in his commentary*. 

NiCakam, according to the dramaturgists, is only a sub*division of 
Ksptu, or dance. Indeed, the ancient Tamil people seem to have been very* 
fond of dancing. In Ptfrrr*/or«/ Venbd MdJaf, which is an ancient work 
relating to the grammar oi warfare and the aftiirs of kingdoms as con¬ 
ceived b>* the early Tamils, we read that the cattle-raiders Mho essentially 
formed the advance-guard of an invading army, celebrated the conclusion of 
the raid by holding a dance in which >*outhful M’arriors and lovely maids 
joined. Indued they w‘ere a joy*ous people, these ancient Tamils : and they 
delighted in musk and dancing in times of war as well as in times of peace, 
not infrequently o^•e^ a draught of 'the palm tree’s purest, sweetest wine'. It 
is not strange that in the development of their ^vourite dances, they* ulti¬ 
mately evolved several forms of stage-play in which the prominent ideas and 
ideals of their national life and character were presented in action. KiUtu 
I>egan as a postime by whkh the ancient Tamils sought to give effective out¬ 
let to the exuberance of the M*ild joys of living; aod when their life became 
complex and more civillxed. as it had become even in the days of the To^- 
Kappiyam, the earliest Tamil grammar extant, the genius of the race, no less 
than the spreading influence of their Aryan neighbours, made the people 
realize the true object of life as consisting in the atuioment of the ?iirutsh&r- 
ta, that is Dhorma, Artka, K&mo, M6ktha\ sjid their very pastime was so 
developed by the poets and teachera of the community as to lead to the 
attainment of that object. The institution of the dance was purified and 
brought under two main divisions $&tUi KSfta intended for the delectation 
and insuuction of the more etilighUned section of the community, and 
Vinodha K&ttu intended to be confined only to the backward sections. 
S&nti Kuftn embraced among olhera Abhinayam and Natakam. Abhinayam 
still exists os an institution on the east coast in the familiar nautch, and in the 
MalayaUm country in the Kalha Kali, which is of the nature of a dramatic 
performance in dumb-sbem* to the accompaniment of music, the meaning of 
the performers being conveyed b>* a variety of recognized gestures, explained 
m detail in the commentary to which allusion has aJread)* been made. The 
nautch on the east coast has of late ^Uen into disfavour mving to the fact that 

the professional nautch-dancer is generally a Men woman: but apparently 
Chilappadikaram counted among the artiste’s qualifications not only beauty of 
form and proficiency in music and daodng, but also birth in a good farnily. 
However early Tamil works show that dancing girU and prostitution u cre 
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recognised a occcs&ary sociui inatilucion < 1 ! iiarutham, the land of ^addy 
Kdds, wealth and luxur)% or in other words, the civilised cities and towns: 
so that it may not be far fetched, especially having regard to the description 
of their life in ^aniwi^Aa/at (Canto IS) to posit that even in very early 
times the professionaf dancers in the Tamil land had become n prostitute 
class. In Malabar, the Katha A'e/f is also fust losing its hold on the people, 
owing to the advent of the modern vcrnaciilur diumu. corresponds 

to our modern conception of the drnmn. .\mong tho various classes of V/;id> 
iVk! Kiiftu may be mentioned KurmHii, T/;n/^7w/, Vidh^fihaka Kutfu and 
Vcri*3«i/, Kurav&i is wcll*kno\vn even now in Travancore though its original 
high purpose seems to have been forgotten hy the people. The 17th canto of 
Chilappiuiikdircim which is called Aychiyar Kuravai is a very informing in¬ 
stance of this form of composition. It is a performance in which sev^en, eight or 
nine women linking their hands form a circle, and dance singing a song in praise 
of pure love or the victories of a popular hero, The Kurc^.vi in Chilappodu 
bHram is (n praise of Sree Krishna, and we read there that seveml plays relat¬ 
ing to the life story of the infant Krishna used to be enacted. Thbip^vai wu 
well-known till n few years back on the enst coast. It w as a doll-show, enact¬ 
ing to simple village audiences great stories of gods, kings or heroes. 1 have 
myself seen such a representation of Harischandm’a life-story, Vidhttshaka 
Kdttu is familiar to all readers of the Sanskrit plays und to all those who 
Jtave attended the vernacular stage plup enacted in these da>'S the various 
Tamil dramatic troupes. Veri-Sttu also still survives among the backward 
classes, w'ho not infrequently draw their inspiration in life from the dancer 
who is supposed to be possessed b)' a spirit. The object of all these different 
varieties of pastime was in different degrees to elevate and uplift popular life 
by holding up to their admiring attention the life nnd deeds of great men or 
the Gods- To that end the emotional constitution, rather than the intellec¬ 
tual, was appealed to naturally b)' the touchers and poets of the Ini^d ; and it 
is impossible to over-estimate the influence of these plays and pastimes on 
the ixational character of the people. 

Naturally among the agencies appealing to the emotional nature, one of 
the most potent is music : and it was freely employed in connection with the 
various plays, pantomimes and pastimes. The original tunes to which the 
songs were sung were appsuently the tunes of the Devaram ; but they have on 
the east coast become a thing of the jjast in spite of the professional Devaram- 
singers. In the Katha Kalis in Malarjlam also several of those tunes arc 
found, and they are even now sung by Malajalam actors. I may instance 
htfia/am, lnin>iai, Kolli. Padi. The instruments, like on which these 
tunes were pla^’cd are now* lost. 
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It is also dear that in those days them wtn special sites called Ariuigus 
where the plays and pantomimes vere enacted. It is inconceivable that a 
people who had a high]}* developed cit>*-Ufe as the ilarutha-^fakkal enjoyed, 
were strangers to a stage. In every temple in Travaucore there ere places 
known as Kali Thattus, where CA&kiydr Kfirtu, Pddagam and other represent* 
atioiis ore held for the beneht of those attending the temple. Chikkiyar 
Kiitht is the recimtion of passages from the Purinas with commentaries hy 
the CbSkkiytr. The Cbikkiyirs ore the offspring of adulterous Namburi 
Nvomen, bom after the commencement of their guUt, but before its discover}' 
and their expulsion from caste. Boys so born who have already been invested 
with the sacred thread become Chikkiyafs, and those who hav'e not been so 
invested become Nainhtyan. Pidaganis are also recitations of PurSnic stories 
with appropriate gestures and modulation of voice, so as to make the perfor* 
mance graphic. These Kali T/iattus are the recognised Arungus for the 
presentation of religious stones in dramatic form. There are also Kutfu 
Anbalanta in temples in the west coast in the outer )’ard of the temple, which 
are intended for similar purposes. For secular subjects to be enacted there 
w ere assigned sites with the necessary decorations as conceived by the people 
for whom they were irXended. in conspicuous localities in towns, and these 
correspood to oor modem theatre. An eoquir>* into the subject will convince 
one of the high stage of civilisation that the Tamil people had attained in 
early da)*s. 



BHASA’S SVAPNA VASAVADATTA 

{TranslafcH fpeciaUy for the Society's Journal.) 

By Mr. K. Ramavisharothi, Esg-» m.a. 

ACT 11. 

{Th«n Enters the Maid.) 

^^aid.—Here, Kuiijfirika, uherc is eur mistress, Padmavati,-*^vhcre ? Do you 
say she is jdayingwith a ball, nearby the bou'er of Madhavj-creepers ? 
All right. I shall go to her (walking about nnd looking). Ha, to 
this same place docs she come, playing with the Itftll, with the flowers 
pendant drooping down, her face beautiful w ith large dro)>8 of sweat 
due to the exercise and looking touchingly handsome. I too shall 
go in that direction. 

(Exit.) 

(Then enter Padmavati playing with Vasavadatta and her Maids.) 

VRsavadatta.—Heic ! Hero is your bn 11, 

PadmAvati.—My dear, enough of this. 

VAaa'tidatta.—Playing too much with the ball, )'our hands havn become red, 
at^d apt^ear to be at^others. 

Iv/aicl.—Play, mistiuss, play. Enjoy to the fill, this your hai>py period of 
maidenhood. 

1 ’ad mil vat i,—Lady, do you mean to laugh At me ? 

vasavadatta- —No, no. lady 5 you look more handsome. I sec your fair face nil 
round, as it were. 

Piidmd\‘Ati-—A^^aY, don’t you mock me. 

ViSAvadattii.—I am silent, mj* would bedaughtor*in*law of Mahas€nn. 

Padin&vati.'^\Vho is this Mabaaenn ? 

Vasavadatta.—Prodyntha, King of Ujjain. And Ixcouse of his great army, 
he is know n as Mahusenn. 

Maid.—But my mistress docs not desire any union with him. 

Vasavadatta.—Then with ^vhom does she desire ? 

Maid.—There is the king of the Vsuas hy name Udaj-ana, mj* mistress lovos 
his virtues, 

VasAvadatti.—(to herself.) She desires my lord as her husband (aloud.) And 
wherefore ? 

Maid.—Out of Iming s\Tnpathy. 

VasAx-adatta.—(to herself.) I know, I know, even I was thus touched. 
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Maid.—Hope he is not ugly ? 

Vasavadatta.—Ho no. be is handsome. 

Padmivati.—Lady, how do you know ? 

VasavadatU.—(to hersalfj iiy partiality for him has made me trespass 

Ttiodest}'. What shall I do now ? AU right (aloudj Lady, so say 
the people of Ujjain. 

PadmSvati-—That is true. Surely he is not rare in Ujjain. Beauty is delight¬ 
ful to oU. 

(Entekinc.) 

Dhitri.—Success to our princess 1 Princess, )*ou hat*e been given aNvuy. 

Visavadatta.—Madam, to whom ? 

Dbfitri—To Uda^tina, the King of the Vatsas. 

VS8avadatta.-^Is he well no^v ? 

DhitrL—In good health has he come. And be has accepted the princess. 

Visavadatta.—Impossible. 

Dhdtri.—What impossibility is there ? 

Vftsavadatta.—Not something ind eed . Only having bemoaned thus, how 
can he be indiflerent now ? 

Dhdtri.—The hearts of great men have unique steadiness and are l)ased on 
Agamas. 

VSsavadstta.^Uid he himself choose her ? 

Dhatri.—No ; he came here on some other business j but the King, quite 
taken, up with his nobility, leaming, and handsomeness, gave her to 
him of his own accord. 

Visavadatta—(to herself.) Then my lord is not to blame. 

(Anothbe Enteiung.) 

Maid.—Hasten, mistress, hasten. This is on auspicious day, and our ^uccn 
says that the Kanthuk-mangala ceremony must be j^erfonned to¬ 
day even. 

Visavadatta-—(to herself.) The more they hasten, the blinder does mv heart 
become. 

Dbitri.—Come on, Princess, come on. 

(Exeunt.) 


Biifi of Act II. 




REMARKS. 

INTKODUCTIOM, 

At the beginning; of the second Act w c meet with iinother j}ecn)iariCyof 
Sanskrit dramatists and this is but sensible enough. The majestic d^ncuement 
of the main plot our dramatists do not want to he tampered w'ith by descend¬ 
ing to the connecting links. The)* have dug canals, as it were, to join the 
main rivers. Such oorres{)ond to the introductorj* scenes of Shakespearian 
dramas, find their function is to join the main elements by supplying the 
missing links. 

The speech of the maid points to the effect that Vasfivadatta is well estab¬ 
lished in her new home, and that she has got over the keenness and greenness 
of the s^'Olmds. This necessarily presupposes the lapse of at least some dfl)-a 
hetween the first net and the incidents narmied in the second, the more so 
when we remember that Vftsavadatta has so far got over her sorrow as to 
indulge in criticisms on the topic of loves and loved, 

fn this introductory scene, wo find another iieculiarity that there is only 
one individual, the other being nbient. She hears the reply of this absentee. 
This is rather queer, chough such instances arc not very rare, 

NoTBS.—The scene opens with a series of repartees and Vgaavadaita 
here puts forth all her w it. The words have been so selected that they arc 
capable of a two*fold interpretation, an exquisite quality charmingly iwuliar 
only to the extremely plastic .Sanskrit. All these arc at Padmlvati*a 
expense. Here we may also note a hidden purpose, and that is the natural 
curiosity on the ^Kirt of Yfisavadaita to know something of him on whom 
Padmfivati 1ms set her heart- ' Riga^ means both "red colour," as also love 
or the blush of love. In short this mas ns that it was time for her to get 
hftTMlf married. I^admavati is not slow to understand the joke at her 
ex^wnsc and she points forth a warning. This brings forth another woi^e 
still. *Varu’ moans both ‘the best’ and lover, It means ' I see a lover's face 
all round.' There is here an evident effort to mine and explore the secret love 
of Padmavaii: she here tries to know \\hom she dotes upon, whether it was 
the MaJiasSna’s son whom she had heard pronounced as her probable husband 
or some body else ; hut her reply prevents any further prying and she ba^irds 
a venture,—a venture which ladies alone are capable. She saj-s ‘well I am 
silent, my would-be-daughter-jn-law' of Mabasena,' and with it we may see, 
fLs it were, the piercing and keen glance which Vasavadatta darts forth from 
under her lashes. Indeed it is an interesting group sitting thus, these two 
noble damsels surrounded by the maids, in that charming garden, Vas<avadatta 
disappointed so far in her attempts while Padmavati is ignorant of her 
friend's aim. 



Vet the last attempt wfis prodiictive enough. Vasa^'ndatta had by this 
lX)ld stroke turned the conversation into the groove which she wanted it to 
take. Not only that, VaMvadatta had by this produced a certain amount of 
cxiriosity in Padiiulvati to kt) 0 \x something of this king, and hence she asks 
who this king is, and \'usavadatt'i, exultantly enougls holds brief for ho' 
father and thus indirectly for her l)rother. And we may possibly 
enough charge cv*gry word of hers with a note of praise. Kveu the 
very order of the words is significant, ^'asa^'adatta desires the 
two to wed each other, not only because the prospecthv lover is her own 
brother but also because she has from the verj' begin ning^^nd this has now' 
only increased—entertained for Padmix-ati, a sisterly affection and she here 
tries her best to bring about the wedlock by implanting in her young friend's 
mind some aspects of his greatness- He is in the first place, the crowns prince 
of Ujjain, It is by far tho most important city in aticient India. All Indian 
bards alike sing its greatness and splendour, so hyperbolically that we are 
sometimes tempted to think it is a mythical city. Whatever it be, the city has 
its own charms, and is by itself capable of firing any virgin heart. .\nd we 
maintain that Vasavadatta herself must have intended that idea too. 

The next word also is equally significant. Why did she adopt this 
Itfirticular word in preference to any other ? We are inclined to think that 
milady here intends to emphasifre the extremely lo\ing and affectionate nature 
of the king. The word used is ‘ raja.' He is not alone the protector, and 
the w-arrior but he shines i.e,, has become famous for his loving lieart. By 
using this particular expression Vfisavadatta Intends her to understand that 
she will at the Court of Ujjain find a .most hsppy abode. Note again, his 
name Is Pmdyotha and it means ‘shining more and more,' i.e., one who becomes 
greater and greater every day, In other words her father*in-law is yet 
growing in fame, and this suggests that she has a long vista of happiness 
before her. And lastly there need be no fear that his roy-al splendour may 
set. To maintain and uphold his royalty, he has behind him a splendidl)* 
equipped army, highly efficient and strong. Of course this army is big enough 
a-s Vasavadatta herself tells us, big enough as to have earned for its master the 
title ' Mahasena ‘ the man of the big army-’ 

Thus Vdsaxadatta holds forth to the virgin heart of Padmivati,—a heart 
which \ usavadatta suppose? Is yet undisturbed by anv flashes of love for an)*- 
body,'—this Prince of Ujjain. her ow n brother, in all his splendour. She could 
not here be more explicit since that would endanger her own position, and 
that for the world she W'ould not do- By glances, b\* hints, and bj* sugges* 
tiors she must convo)* and in this she has fullv succeeded. Gradually and In 
order sho holds forth power and pomp and iKisition, Imppiness and pleasure 


and lo\ «. Understanding VSsavadatta nnd her i)osition, tlic critic cannot tx: 
found fault u iHi, if he here fijids a studied effort on the ])art of \'asavadfttla 
to bring about this match, and thus ensure their inxUiiuI uffccHon uiid love 
which began under so ver}* tr^'ing circumsiaiices. 

And that VDsavadattii also intends some such praise is clear from the fact 
of her keen sense of disappointment and regret which she implicitly manifests 
ill her iKiinfuhy anxious rpicr}* timt follows the speech of the maid. Tlwt the 
maid nnist have caught something of the spirit of \'d8avndulta is e\idcnt 
from her using a word jiregnanl \vith meaning. It means lord, It., lord of 
heart and happiness. 

VAsavudatia is keenly disuppomted : iiem hud she entertained even a 
doubt that Padmls-ati would refuse the hand of 'Mahaseiia’s son ’ the more so 
since negotiations for their union had already eommeaced. Vet the natimil 
curiositj' of licr sex once more prompts her to discover the love of Ihidraivuii, 
and she never asks who he is on whom Padmfivati bas set her b«irt. 

The uitswer to this <juestion is rjuito uniooked for, Shy was nc\er more 
unprepared to hear such an answer- Udayaiiu. her hitsbiuid, to he the idol of 
her heart I Toliear it pronounced hy the maid of the lady in her prcscjice 
mioontrftdictud. that was something terrible. In that solilorjuy of a single line, 
we have the whole character of VAsnvadatiu. She is not jealous, she Is not 
angry, she Is only sorry for herself. If there is anj* ungor that is onl^* against 
herself and YougandImrAytum. What must have been her feelings ? The noble 
mind preserves an imi^rturboble calm and she does not betruy her feelings 
either by word or deed. This is true nobility. In all her divine 
garb she betrays not even in her 'thought the slightest the feintest wave 
of Jealousy. 

Putting her own condition aside, she inquired w hy. The answer to this 
question is as unuNpccted ns the first revelation. It is because of symi>sthy. 
Here again she is the cause. She causes her lord griev ous jwin, but worse than 
that, enlists Padmavati's sympathy, nnd ihrotigh this a rival to liersclf. Her 
|)osition is truly dramatic. Every word she may utter is pregiuiiit with danger 
to her present position. Even the faintast wlus|ier of her story would coJU- 
pletely expose the risky and hazardous cnterijriso of Yougandharajima. on 
the success of which deiJcnds her future huppincs?; nor could she be here 
completely silent, for she herself hatl tirawii on the conversulion, and ii with* 
dpftwal at this sUtge >\ill put her in un aw kward predicament. At uwry step, 
at every word the web closes round her tighter and tighter, and thy subsequent 
unwysiving becomes harder and harder. It requires all her firmness to preserve 
at least an apparent calm and indifference. She could not sjxnxk, and yet she 
must si)yak. Was ever womao placed in a more awkward predicament ? ' 
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The maid iiO'v* saves i»er. She asks her if he ii uj^ly. AJl her pent up 
feeJings now find vent, and too vehementl)', she says he is very handsome. 
But, as fate nould have it, her ver)* vehemence carries her too far, and places 
her in a faJse light, The question comes quick and that from PadmiLvati— 
hence her knowledge? To Padmivati \vc cannot at the present moment 
attribute any keen sense of feminine nicety. Here we find only the impulse 
to satisfy her natural curiosil 3 '. Of course V&snvadatta herself admits this 
violation, and henco her soliloquy. The aiisw’cr Is silly, and is not satlsfactor)' 
enough to explain her first vehemence. But Padinfl\'ati has no ej es or cars 
for this. She wants to know how* far her statements are true, whether they 
are firmly founded, and, so far as this is considered, the unsw'er is sufficient, 
and Padmavati begins to weave her dream of beauty*. 

There is however one statement in her speech which admits of the other 
interpretation, and that is ' beauty is delightful to all.' This maj* be taken as 
the reflection on the answer, and bow far it satisfies the violation referred to 
above. Here she may be understood as cojiceivlng that there is no violation 
of the feminine sense of modest^*, in«ismuch as the female w orld is justified 
in paying homage to beauty. At this moment it may not be proper to accept 
this idea, for Padmavati bus the v\ hole world centred in herself and she has no 
thought for the proprieties of her sex, except those In their broader outlines. 

Any way Padmavati is satisfied. She is happy in the thought that ho on 
whom she has fi.xed her thought is handsome. Vasavadatta is conscious of 
her own mistake, and the probability of a rival to herself in the aficctious of 
Uda)ttna. Naturally there is silence for a moment, and it is broken by the 
entrance of the chamberlain, bringing in the most welcome news that Padma¬ 
vati has been given away. Joy and sorrow hang on the lips of the ncw-coiner. 
A few* anxious seconds and then is heard the very pleasing name, Uda}ana, 
and PndmSvati becomes steeped in an excess of bliss. 

On the other hand VSsavadatta forgets cverj'thing. Hirst and furenu^t 
the namu recalls her suffering lover, and the first question that trembles on 
her Ups is, ' Is he w’cll row ?' Kcally this kind of love is soineLliiiig above 
the normal. Its very putlios places it in a supremeK* lilghur level. Sucit 
specimen of feinluine love where it is only all * a give' combined v\ith so 
much of devotion and faith is highly romantic. 

The next sentence of the Dhitri reminds her of the nglv rc;»Iity of herpes i* 
lion- She could not understand it: that her beloved luidbuild, who had been^o 
very loving and w ho it w-as rejwrted h»id been pining so much for her loss, should 
come so farawa.)* seeking a bride, and then should, without uuy compunction of 
feeling accept one that first cume; well, it ^^ as unw ortlw of him, unworthy of him 
who loved her, of King Udaj aiia her dear husUind and lover. It all looked so 
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so iiniraaginahlc. so nhsiii’d. Tiunk as much as slic may, still this her 
lover's action, she cannot account for. Her mind is rent with feelings of 
wounded pride, disappointed Io^•e. Where was his loyalty, she asked, his 
nobilit)*, his dignity, luslove? She concludes it iniist all have left him. 
Where were his vows, liis deep protestations of love ? What were they but 
cni{)ty nothings ? It was all unlike Uda\*ana as she had known him, 

Hut vet she cannot bclicv'c it of him in her heart of hearts. Only she is 
at a I 0 S.S to account for it. This and the fact of her uniqtic ^xisition in that 
placn curbs hrrtongiuj. She cannot give fmo vent to her feelings, and in the 
fulness of her heart alw can hut give o'cj'fcession to one short sentence, whicli 
is none the loss signiticaut for that;—‘ It is all so absurd,' It is highly and 
dftcjiK' sui^Qstive, 

AH the same, such was her assumed position that, short find insignificant 
ns w as her utterance, it was risky enough. She has in this shown a complete 
want of good breeding and decorum. This was her patron's happie.st moment. 
She had gained the idol of her heart and that quickly enough for her. It was 
a moment for sincere congratulations from one's circle of friends and instead 
of that she hears something inauspicious. .She has not however any ears for 
this—she is steeped in etstatic bliss and sweet dreams of love and happi* 
ness. But the maid of honour is quick enough to grasp the inauspicious 
nature 0 / the remark. Of course it need not be especially remarked that the 
Hindus m.ike much of these coincidences, and now too soon comes her 
remark, accompanied perhaps with a note of rebuke. Visavadatta scon 
realises her risky position and with all the shrewdness of her sex makes a most 
befitting replj*—a replj' which is the onlj* instance of a disparaging statement 
reflecting upon the character of her lord. So much suffering for his wife’s 
sake and thou so much of indifference towards her; not even a show of 
decency and deeoriiin! Indeed this is quite incompatible. 

And has she not justification enough lor this reflection ? Sure enough she 
mav be pardoned and the poet ma\* be commended in that he has hy this 
single touch made his heroine more realistic than usual Hindu dramatist’s 
ideal creations. Here is originality in his own way breaking away with the 
established custom and usage of making the Hindu woman a model of 
de^'Otion and implicit obedience, severe yet sublime in its nature. 

To the maid of honour the answer is satisfactory enough, and they take 
it in that light alone. To them and to those uho do not understand the 
reality of Visa\*adatta's position, this is only an additional virtue on the part 
of the king. Great men! the truly great men, do generally control their 
feelings, and act as it becomes tlxcir regal position. Because the king has .some 
prhTitc sorrow, he cannot amd his kingly duties- -\ccording to the Hindu 
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code of royal obligations, a king cannot refuse when a girl is offered him. 
Bearing this in mind, the maid comments on Visavadatta’s statement. Now 
this aspect was presented to her. She is glad to have at least one loop-hole of 
justification for her lord, and thus to ease her mind- She eagerly grasjjs it 
and hence asks her if he chose her hin^self. The reply is a cooling balm, and 
her painful achings find some relief. Tlie maiden was presented to him and, 
as a king, he am not refuse Iior, and hence she crmcludcs that her lover 
is I)Jarnclcss. 

Vet t(ic news is i>aiiiful enough and her heart aches : she is sorry Ihoio is 
come another to share his love, though gkd it is none of his seeking. With the 
entrance of the second maid she understands that the ceremony is to take 
place at once. She is sorn' that such a thing has happened, unavoidable 
though it is, and hence she saj-s, ‘my heart is becoming blinder and blinder’. 

Thus ends the second Act-^ secene dramatic to the veiy core. There is 
here seen the hand of a master dramatist with his delicate sense of charac¬ 
terisation. He has in the two heroines perfect models of happy and suffering 
womanhood—women living and breathing. It is the more to his credit that 
ho has so successful!) delineated the side by side, and thus makes them 
set off each other. That he has kept Visav'adatta within the due hounds of 
Indian traditionary devotion and respect is another point in our poet's favour, 
And it is all clothed in such simple homely language, none the less sweet for 
it, that it is more familiar and hence more appealing and touching. There is 
here the same thrill of open joj* and subdued sorrow, yet neither the one nor 
the other hetraj's it in the least. Here it may also be noted that Vasavadatta 
doe.s not in the least evince any anger against her lord. She makes hut one 
unfavourable comment- Had .she poured out a series of wailings, she could be 
justified in doing it. btit her blue blood maintains its dignity. Padmavati also 
is similarly dignified. The high and rare restraint the)' put upon their feelings 
is tnily looming thotr position, and enhances Indian womanhood, 
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ACT 111. 

(Then unter Vasavapatta pjvnsivr,) 

VSswvadatta.—The whole court is all a-bustle, mad with the joy of marriage. 
There have I lefl Padiuavati. and come here to this Pramada garden 
to console me in my misfortune. fWalking about) Alas, how un- 
beUcvYihle! E^^en he has become another’s. Let me sit doun. 
(Sitting dou o) Happy indeed is the wife of ‘Chakra\'aka’ for she 
ii\xs not after the loss of her lover, hut, ah me, 1 do not part with 
V\fi\ My unfortunate self lives on the fond thought of seeing my lord. 

(Enter a M.ajt) c.vRRviNf; I'wwkrs.) 

^{aid.—^^'hcrc is site gone, the lady of Ax-anti ? (Walking about and looking) 
Here, here she sits on the stony seat under the Priyatigu creeper, 
plainly dressed but none the less handsome for that, and lost in 
thought like the moon shrouded in the mist. I sliall apjjroach hcr- 
(Approaching) Nfadam, how long haxe I been searching for vou ’ 

\asavadatta.—Why? 

Xfaid.—Our Queen .saj-s : She is born of noble family, is afTecifonate, and 
clex er. Let her make the marriage garland. 

Vasavadfitta.—For whom is it ? 

.Maid.—For our Princess, 

VasfixTidatta-—(to herself.) This too is to be dnne hy me > Cruel, Indeed, 
cruel is fete- ' ’ 

Maid.—No time now to think of anything else. The son-in-lau- is now 
bathirtgin Manibhumi. Hasten, lady, with the garland. 

Vasavadatta.—(to herself.) I cannot think of anything else. (Aloud) Dear, 
Did yon see the son*in*laxY ? 

Maid.—0 \'cs ; love for our mistmas and our own curiosity prompted us. 

Vasavadatta.—How is he ? 

Maid.—Lady. I shall say, never before has such a man been seen, 

V'isavadatta.—Say, dear, sax*, is he handsome? 

Maid-—It can be said he is Cupid himself, only without bows and arroxx's. 

Vasavadat ta.—That is enough. 

Maid.—Why, enough ? 

Vasavadatta.—It is improper tollslcu to the pmisi' of another. 

Maid.—Well, then, hasten, with your work. 

Vasavadatta.—Iking on. (To herself.) My unforlunntc self must make it 
(Ta ki ng somethi ng ou t a lull onki ng a 111.) W hat is th is h orb ? 

Maid.—To prcx-oiU widowhood. 

\usavadatta.—(to hcificlf.) This must ho strung again and again for my 
sake as xvc] I as th at of Pad mA va ti, (A loi id) W'li n t i s t )j i.s he rb agai n ? 
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Maid.—To subdue cn*\vives. 

Vasavadatla,—This need not he strung. 

Maid.—And wherefore ? 

Vilsavaclatui.—His wife is dead and therefore useless. 

(Rntrr ASort ] Kl < MA7R.) 

Maid.--Quick, Quick, my Indy. Our sou-in-law ha.s in company \v“ilh ' non- 
\\id«>ws ‘ ontoicd the Quadrangle. 

VasamlalLn.—Hero, I suiy, lake this. 

Maid. - (n)od. I shall go then. 

lIvXUUMT HOTH.) 

Yu8a^'adatta,—Here she goes, Oucl, indeed, fvven he is become another’s. 
.Mas. on the Ixjd shall I spend my grief, if I can get sleep. 

(llXlT.) 

Tfic end of the third Act. 

Notice. 

The events described in the last Act tell us that the first preliminary 
to the jnarrii^c of PadmavAti and King Udn37ina had already been made- I'or 
we have seen the maid hastening the ladies h)- the order of the Queen. In 
this scene, V'asavadatta’s soliloquy at the beginning show s that it is the daj* of 
marriage. And since the marriage was to take place on the very day of the 
announcement, we are justified in supposing that the events described in Acta II 
and III must have taken place on one and the same day. 

Between the first and the second acts we must neces.sarily presuppose a 
moderate inteml of time to enable Vasavadatta to calm down and master her 
feelings and to accustom herself to the new environments, In this attempt she 
must have succeeded because PadmSvati and her maid have not in spite 
of tbeir keenness of observation of ladies, any suspicion about Vasavadatta. 
This would necessitate an interval between the first and the second acts 
ftufficientU' long to familiarise Vasavadatta with her new life. And between tho 
second and the third acts there can be an interval of only about two or three 
hours. 

That there must have elapsed some definite inter^-al between the inci¬ 
dents narrated in the first and the second acts is also clear from the fact that, 
at the close of the first act, we find the King steeped in the deepest depths of 
despair and sorrow on account'of the loss of his wife. In the second act wo 
find the King at the court of Darsaka. This would show that he must have 
got over the first parovs'sms of sorrow, that be is able and free enough to move 
about as he pleases. To all outward. appearance, he must have quieted down 
his grief. In the same act it is said that he is looking well. This also would 



show tiiat a definite Interval emist hiwv passed between tlie tsvo acts. Uut 
how loi^g the ifitoeval roust haw; been we cannot definitely say. Probubly an 
interval of about a month will not be too much, or too little- 

In the second act itself the Kiuj' must have arrived at Kajagriha in the 
morning, and the marriage must liavo been settled towards noon. The maid 
must have followed Padmavati to the palace, and, when thy first ceremony 
\^•as over must again have come out to meet Vasavadatta to get the marnogc 
garland prepared. \'d3sivadalta wejU to the Pramada garden. The statement 
of the maid that she had been searching for her a long lime u*ould show that 
this particular garden vvns remote. 

Here it may relevantly be asked vhy Acts two and three arc separat¬ 
ed. Rcallj* enough they arc 'run on’ acts, and Act II really forms an intreduc- 
lion to the third act. That is to say they are but two parts, probably 
scenes I and scene II of one act, Now why should these be separated and 
elevated to the status of Acts, when there is neither change of time, nor ifiace, 
nor. person. We are inclined to think that the necessity of characterisation drove 
our dramatist to this separation and elevation. Ky made this that he 
might not degencraty thy otherwise noble and excellent character of Vasava* 
datia. This is a happy and «ni{jiie contrivance, and a very original 
one. Uy change of acts i.c., by passing from one acl to another, we 
are unconsciously made to think that there was the lai)Se of a definite 
period of time—a i>eriod long enough to enable VSsavadatta to get over 
the first shock of this most unpleasant news. Unless Vasavadatta is 
given some time to ejuiet down her troubled mind, her weaving the marriage 
garland with those incidental remarks would be quite unnatural. But rooJl)' 
there is no time for it and so our dramatist adopts a new method very original, 
very sati^ctory. very dramatic, as wc arc inclined to think,—the method of 
doubling timy. 

Tins Act ojKjns with a juililoquy which is very important from the point 
of vicu* of chuructcrisiitioii. 

The cluiraeler of the lady luis Ik'Cii delineated iw that of u typical Iiidiuii 
lady, au cntirel)* obedient and lo\ ing crcalury who is ready to Aacrifico her life 
even for the happiness of her luislRind. .\ik 1 here niir author is engaged in 
the iwrLrayal of lyi>es, and uu are led In 1 1 link that he has kept before him for 
his model the immortal creation of V'dlmiki. 

Our heroine is bewiiling hot cruel fate; hut yet she finds consolatiou in 
the fiict that slie has been sufferiijg all this for the sake of licr dear husband, 
for hts greater happiness and prosperity and greatness, It is this feeling 
that is the kev iwte of her eliarticter, a feeling that is su strong that she does 
not iu the least indulge in the natmxil u eakaess of her sex, to u it, jealousy. 
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She is not jealous th»t then.* is now coing aaothci* to share hor husband's 
affection ; and shy is not afraid that her iww rival will oust her from his 
affection, 

III the case of any other hidy, such au attitude was soinclliiiig abnormal, 
soinctliing unnatural. And it is to save himself from this churgv that our injot 
has even at tho very bq'iiiiiing made Vasavadatta cherish for l^ndmavati a 
feeling of kinship and affection, a feeling which grows with time. Hence 
no u'ondcr that she does not cherish any ill-will against her. Hero she i:» 
only sorry that she is suffering so much, but yet this is greatly alleviated b\ 
the knowledge that her lord who was in the'throes of sorrou is now in a fair 
way to be relieved of his suffering. In conclusion, it mav, w ithout any rcser>*e» 
lx: maintained that Vasnvadntta occupies tho foremost rank among the poet’s 
creations of suffering womanhood. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF RUDRA OR MAHESHA 
IN HINDUISM. 

n\J\V iniANAl’ATl I^ANEnjI, liSQ-, M . X ., P.L., PVRI. 


I. 

Tiik advent of ^^nhe!iha or Isu-am as? a prominent figure or concep¬ 
tion of divinity marks an epoch in ancient Hindu civilization. A new 
n*cthod of worship and a new mythology were inaxigiirated n hich developed 
into the Tantms and the Tantric system. Music, an, literature, voga uerc 
all getting a naw life and a new form. Henceforward every de|)artin€nt 
seems to start with the name of Iswara and his consort. The goddess 
becomes markedly prominent in the shape of Dmga and Kali. The old 
gods Mitra, \ aruna, Indni, As wins or Nasjitvan were subordinated and 
gradually Secome mvthological heings, shorn of their divine imj>ortance, 
The following changes in ideas maybe marked as l>emg the most important:— 

1. The ohf iifffHuuf of wtn<hi/>. —The Kire-(Wis the or mes.senger. 
Offerings thrown to the fire are carried to different gods. The offerii^gs ^ 
and particularly thosu of Soim are given genemllv to Indra, Vavu, Vriha- 
apati, Mitra, \'5truna, the t^^o Aswinis, etc. 

The new method siihserjnentK deveIo{»ed is \i\ 

wr, 4tf«fmTT, wnr, nnd tj^naT^T 

2. The old ^*e<Ilc language was modified and a new grammar wn% 
necessary. The modern Sanskrit grammar starts u ith the name of Mnhesha 
or Shiva. 

.5. The mvtholog)* ns disclosed in tlic \'edas is quite dift'erent from the 
new mythology* of the T.antras a ml the new Pnranas. Tills new m 3 tholog)* 
deals principally with Shjva. Dnrga, Knll, etc., and docs not deal prlncipallv 
with the \'e<lic deities. 

4. The great distinction Iietwecn the sun cull and the moon cult 
seems to have l>ocn compromised and Mahesha stands as a symbol both of 
the sun and the moon cult. Ho carries the moon in his forehead. The sun 
find the moon form two out of his eight murticn or original manifestations. 

5. The ser/>eutK tiy Ah I wre /he Jciiion/t of he now becomes 

the com^ianion and slave of the new conception of diviaits*. 

6. (loddcsscs Ixjoomc \-cry prominent in the shapes of Danermahtr 
.Vll hdng different mcinifcstntinns of Sahhfi. 

7. Pravers nr hymns In dlvinilv rnnsisti“d mostiv in asking for worldlv 
j 



boons find pardon as also for moral atUnnccincnt. “ Give us flocks; ^Wc iis 
victory ; give us riches ; give u$ pai'don and above all give xis the 

hoi)* propriety ” say the Vedic hymns. That is not discarded but another 
method ufts brought to piomincncc, vix., that of a calm and undisturbed con* 
templation of divinity and the merging of the smaller indi^•idllal self into the 
higher ego. This method v\-as not unknown during the \^cdtc age. lUit :i 
new process for rt?aIization of this.was inaugiimted, that of bringing I>cfore tlin 
mind a picture of a mntcria) form and making the mind stick to that 

fonli r 7 T?Tand 

fl. To understand the full force of the aI)ovc it will be necessary to 
refer to the shuktas of Mcdhatithi in Mandal I, S. 12 to 22. All the Gods 
are the “ manifested ”. We j^erform Yajnas that is e^T uiM i. Wq offer sacriflees 
to them through the fire. Rut these are no prayers to the one God. Thc\* 
are giving and receiving. AVe offer sacrifices to Die Gods and the Gods gi\ c 
us boons and riches and pleasures. We exalt these Devas, these Gods and 
Goddesses, and universal happiness is the result. This very idea wc 
fitid in the Gila 

?r ^ wrwgsga: i 

II 

C/. ?npTpr st: ^ j wrer ii Medhalithi 

Cf. also | etc. 

Rut besides these Vajna.s there is another supreme method that of Yuja 
or thehasU of Yoga system. There is one God Vishnu u ho embraces 
this earth with its seven divisions and the whole of the universe or cosmos. 
Ke is Vishnu the Almighty “ The Cosmic spirit” as translated hy some 
scholars. He is not material: He is the friend of humanity, the friend of 
Indra: Ho is 5 ^. Thrice does He manifest Himself in the relative sphere 
of existence. He preserves the w hole material universe with its seven divi* 
sions that is the first •Kor manifestation. He holds the or the laws—the 
second pada. He holds the third pada viz., righteousness ‘ atrrftr *. Rut beyond 
these three manifestations there is another aspectthe s«pcr-roLiti>*c. 
The wise and the virtuous see this vw qr in the place of g? or Jim 
how can they sec or foci the super*relative and conceive of something uhich 
is not materia! ? The sage Medhatitlii gives an apt metaphor, extension 
vm IS not material: it is something abstract,hut the eve perceives it at once 
l>y looking at the sky. So it is with Him, 

’jnr grj «Rjrf3?r 

Rt'ory n rah min has to start all prajers an<l womhip In* ai riculating tliis 
mantra. C/- Rigveda Mandal I. S. 22; 1^-21. 



W m I IWT: *raV7TTrV; II 

K ft'WfRWT VwT 1 ?rq?5TW ^ II 

^*»r ^ M'S'ffqr anps^r: I S?^ V1Trf«r »TTT«l«t » 

ffwtr; fwifu JnffJTTff^ q?q% I ??5« JW: 1.1^1 tl 

e^l^: qw *1^ ^ CT: i n 

a«f^iiiyr 7T^«rt*rr eifB’vk i ^ ii 

•' PiiHSurg" evidently means umterlal (dustj ) sky, i.c., iiiatuiial twanifcal* 
ations </. also Mandahi .5, SnkUi 55, Mantra 10, 

^ ^X ’jnlRM: ftPTT VT^TFI^m «>?T5T: ll 

Ic will be d<atr from the abo\'c tliut ihu conception o£ divinity iis bavins; 
ixjij:at iiiitl compieic malcritd form for^TnTvas allogathcr luiknown dur¬ 
ing the jigc of Kigvadn. Jivtn in ca^es of the aiUhroiK>inyrphons Devas the 
conceptions are >agnc, poetic and jKirtlal a$ in cases of Maruta, Rndra, 
Saraswatl)i, ole. 

n. 

Tlio Vedic Pantheon Jias been tabulated L) various scholars and all the 
Gods have been enumerated and described. It wiU be out of place to vcfxs&t 
them hero- It seems that one very im{K)rtant f;u:tor has not been taken into 
consideration ; Kig Veda i$ not u single treatise. It is a collection of Suktas 
made by different Kishis at different times holding divergent and sometimes 
conflicting views. Some have s) inbolued and theorized uixni mythological 
matters- Others liavc vivified and amplified them. The arrangement of the 
Kig Veda is ascribed to Krishna styled Dwaijwyana and also known as Vedu 
VjMSii. It is not according to historical precedence. Two of the later 
Kishis Madhuchaiuhib and McifhaHtlii have harmonised the >'arious ideas in 
the older mantras and have built two different systems out of the same. 
The\* have l>een given precedence while the older Suktas are generally found 
in Mand&l X, The main guide in trctnslation and explanations is Sayana* 
chary a:—lint the unuotatiuas of Sayana though >*ery vaIiiaI)Je were made 
many hundreds of yeara after. Tlic old ideas and stories had passed away, and 
had undergone complete tmnsformutioiis. Sayana is a and his 

unnoUitions are in many pinccft strained to meet sectarian dogmas. The 
genius and talent of the western scholars have brought out many truths. 
lUit llic\* ha\‘c t<» dciil with iduis with wliicli thc\' arc not all familiar. The 
prct.'oncci\'ccl notion lias boon that tJio \'cdic inyiholog\* is mucli ^Mjstcrior tu 
the other mythological systems. Wliciievcr a common idea or story is found 
the conclusion has been that the V'cdic mylholt^')' has lK>rrmved. Many 
iinjwrtant truths can be found out from a proper study of comjiaraiivc mytho- 
log}', if these preconceived notions are set aside till a fuller examination of 
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the prviTiidus. We shall here dull with one aspect uf VcUic mythologv 
the “Rudru ’ god. Has the concept Shiva developed oat of that of Rudm ? 
To imderstuiid the concept of Kiulni at the sUigc in ^^llicfl it is left ii^ the 
Vedas it will be necessary to study the subject from the light of Uabslonian 
mythoiog)'. 

IIL 

Influence of Babylonian Mythologfy. 

A. Protest and Dislike. 

A. Kig Veda Mandal 10, S. 10 :—Vaina Yami Suktii. 

XXX- The mantras in the above Sukla are amongst the most hwutiiful 
hymns in the Rig Veda- The sister is wooing the brother vith all the vehe¬ 
mence of passion and desire, \^'hile the brotlier is spurning them as immoral uucl 
opposed tu the divine lavvs- Hut the significance of the Sukhis becomes 
verj* obscure unless we look to some other <iuarter for fresh light. Some 
scholars have tried to explain it as a metaphor in which Vania stands for day. 
and Yami signifies night trying to take hold of da>* unsuccessfully. But this 
metaphor is certsunly not borne out h\- the text- If wtj look to the story of 
Tammua and Ishtar we find the woman Ishtur loving Tamiuu;r with all the 
vehemence of sensuous desires and foUoiving him even after death and rescu¬ 
ing him. The stot}' of Tanmui^ and Ishtar is itself influenced by ligyptiaii 
mythologs'. Tammux and Ishtar according to die earh' \‘ci‘sion of the stor>' 
\s‘ere brother and sister, jwbably twins. Isis also seems to be the sister of 
Osiris according to one version of the story. This story of the love between 
Tammuz and Ishtar is one of the most important in old Babylon and the 
rescue of her lover from die clutches of death w;is gready admired. The 
stern Aryan of Jndia is sliocked at the incestuous connection and repudiates 
it. This Sukta represents the old Arvan feeling and verdict on the story. 
There arc traces of an ancient custom amongst the Tartars of marriage 
between twins: “ Whom Heaven have Joined let none part asunder ”, This 
Sukla forms the first stratum of contact when there is good deal of contempt 
and hate. 

That this is the real significance of the abo\'c Sukta will be clear from 
ibc folloiving mantras of Viswamitra:—Mandal S, S. i9 (2*d-4). 

f^rgnrr aw i 

*iVfr fsrorT ii 

stSeW f-wMi «r f^*r nig gmr: i 

nnf wiinrfn «*irrTf ii 
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liavc Uikcii Otftnt ly incaii Uul cvurj' Hindu belongs to 

aGolra i.e., family cbn ur custom. 

The Aryan Intelli^'cnee (or civllj/aliuiii is cojnijaixd in its jaurity and 
prcccdcncu to a white Utdy wearing while robes. She comcs fmm Heaven 
from time immemorial, alv-.i)-s jjniised and aln-ax s alert, and hero in other 
countries the mother of the twins produces two creatures whose fralerjial 
rdalioushi|> was only a word of mouth and who joined ihcir bodies as bciiit? 
Iwm together: it is this Aryan civlli«itiun which like the light in the sky 
dispelled the tnukrai) darkness. It was Indnt tsii^-s the Rishi) who dis- 
approv<Kl of this scandalous a huso and fought with the nations and eradicated 
siicJx imuionil family organixiitions or clans U is Important to note 

lhat the older god Clronos also married his sister Kheu in Classic mytholog)*. 

I'Vym this contempt of t):Is incest nous custom we find Yam a ch.nnged 
frtun an abstraction to a concept of u particular gud. The Arsaii Yama 
spurns the erotic aihanccs of liis sister- Tammvw had gone to the other 
world and ishtar rescued him. But the .^rx-an Yama docs not waiu Ishlar: 
he does not want to be rescued- He goes stmight to the region of death and 
he rules there. He is the emblem of self-control and righteousness. He 
becomes the judge of the dejid. These Ar\an ideas again affected Babylon iau 
mythology. Ishtar fell from her high position. In the story of GilgnimcsU 
the later liabyloiiian hero spurns her advances and accuses her of the worst 
feelings- Ishtar failed to make her mark upon the old Arv'niis in India aud 
she lost ground in her own land. -As .Ashtaste or Ashtorotli she beenme the 
symbol fur the grossest form of woman’s love. 

I shall ijiiote one instance to illustnite this Hrst stage of coiUact, 

that of protest and nioral indignation. .According to the earlier versions of 
matriarchal systems the mother god is the more powerful. The later god 
vig,, the son attiicks her and kills her. That is ihe case in the earh* version of 
Tiaw'at and Mcrodiicin I refer to the Siikta of Vamadevu i.\l. -I, S. Id), 

STO *iT?r^g?rf ^ u ytc., etc,, etc. 

II m 

Tm i [f] 

stftnrpnrfef wV n 
wwhq itmr \ 

«T»n^wra^q*rf# sriw^: ii 

srf? qTTf^^sg ^ 
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f5Tf«n^ •TJwr r.-swT«^ arti; i 

ft ii 

t[ W ?T ^ f fffftr: 5fPS Fm STn< I 

*nT5 fg^lV *If 23 : tl 

JTSR^ «Riw i 

(i 

sr^ Wf4T ^jTSTT^ fJpT I 

arftirt fw ^wmmr ?WTt ?f^ torr h 
gryinfrr iTffTO«Tt?T^ wtr w ^jtr i 

^inHtrsf«rfjT^r f*ra w«fr f^< « 

«tT Vf; smramRi *r^ «pprr^r: f»?R ’rrf^ ii [?) 

slfSTf: g^r: WHiifui ii?i jrftTTR I 

wjr?t ^«n*nTfT«mRf «wrawf n 

—Whose feet should be touched, thut is the luduin method of 
sho^ving vencnitiou : it is ticcoslive and is the adjective of Indra. 
stands for sm%«lt^ iiccordiu^' to Vedic gramnnir. The use of Mardika is 
auggcstivel. 

“This is the path (moral rule) seJtied from Lime immemorial and all the 
De\as have sprung out of it- b'rom mother yon arc born and when grown ujj 
you should not aiiprouch her to kill. “ This is the ^nilh uf the beasts and 
highly immoral and let me be tiavtsd from sucli «ictioiis. Let jne a\oid this 
and escape sideways. I havi; got many enemies to deal ^^•ith. Let me rtght 
\v'ith them and deal with them.” 

“ Did Indra accost the dying mother? Did he follow her or did he not 
(to death) ? Did he drink soma prepared in the house of TwasUi in the midst 
of the two tirniies? 

“ Did he really net like this ? he who has been living for thousands t»f 
years and li;i.s been always ineomiwrablc amongst all persons that have been 
born or tliat sluill be born hereafter ? 

“ It was tile mother who attacked Indra cojisidering him te l)o contempt¬ 
ible and pmssed him with her strength, d hit Indra rose high above from 
the well ho was H^'ing in and cnvelojjcd the skj- and earth while growing 
(higlicr and higher). 

'* Ask these witters—these waters moving and dancing and roaring like 
the hiiS)' myrniiig; -\sk thorn what do they say ? What moanUvin they are 
going to attack aad break the side« *' 

“ 0 water Goddesses I speak lo us truly, for people are speaking ill of 
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Indm. Ts it true ' (The wply is) \iy son l;j||€d VritrA in n glcnims {ight nnd 
relenscd the Sindh us (unters). 

•' It wns ptt'osurc for the vounR uomtin to Attack tlicc (O Indra) and to 
swallow* thee- It \va.s pleasure for the waters (water nytnphsl to Sc delighted 
with (thee as) the infant It was pleasure for iThee) Indra to rise up 
suddenly 

It wns pleasure /nr you O Indra ! to strike the I^asa and to cut off his 
shoulders and checks and whon licin#; si nick ho died, you crushed the luvtd of 
the Dasji (<lcinon) 

“(The divine mother as) the cow gave hii that oucc to n grown-up, 
powerful and imconquemhlc Inill—the Indra i—The hiotiier left this calf, the 
rnnf|iicror of his enemies, to gra;'c for himself {nmcli to) his liking”, 

rho fdivinc) mother spoke to the Mnliosha idemon) " See, my son 
yonder the Gods arc fors4iking >vu India while going to slay Vrltra (the 
demon) said “0 God (Vishnu) my friend cross inc tli<! iincrossahlc: lOivc 
me power to win the battle). ” 

“You >enerablc (Indra) who utis it that made a widow of your mother 
lying j>rostrat« ? Who ^^•as it that tried to kill you while abrond ? WJio was this 
God Merodach (Mardika) near yon who killed the falhcr • " 

Indm replies, 

•'Those low people (or thc.se iwoplc doomed to clcnth) boiled iho ontrails 
r»f tUo dog and did not know the Marditn among the Gods. I saw the matron 
disgraced (not rcsjicctcd). Then if was that tile bird hronght Madhn (st^mn) 
for me,” 

Thissukta refers to an obscure version of the Indm mythology. 15ut 
one thing is cicnr. In the original Merodach story the mother goddess is 
the demon and Merodach kills her. This siikta jirotests against this net as 
I wing opjwsed to human nature and human morality. It refers to an early 
version of Merodach story. The later Haln loninn story has whitew'nshed and 
concealed the objectionahlo portions. 

•V.;#.—In classical inyihoJog)* It is the divine fntiier Cronos and not 
the mother who sw^allows the divine babes. 

B. Modification and Adaptation. 

Wo now come to what nwv Ikj called the second stage in which the 
nahylonlan mythologa* is being moditicd nnd .idnptwh Tim .Aryans in Indin 
imbibe the practice of tracing ont the physically iiniwsihlc or the morally 
reprehensible bj* means of metaphors and syinlwls. A desire to create mv- 
sticism by such means can !« traced in all religions teachings. We dad 
Agni dc.scribod ns killing his mother. Savitj i the Stm God running .after his 
dauglUcv (dawn). Indra killing tlic daughter of the sky (dawn) and so nn. 
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Mcrodnch is the wind god. \'n\'u or X'atu hccamo an important god 
Mand. X, S. 148, Indca nnd Vayii arc joined together and ofTcrmgs are 
o^ered to them jointly. 

^ TTOVTfftnrr i fr ii 

There is a story that the gods went to Indrafor an explanation of the Vedic 
snkta fAja\7i shastro) and I ndra consented provided that Soma Is offered to 
him along with Vavu in the some bowl tSaj’ana's inirodiictionl. In one of 
the snktaa of X'asisthn \'a\Hi is described as a god with the moon as s^•mbol 
HiitgeneralK we find the wind gods split up into Maruts or 
wind god. "Who killed the Serpent" asks the Rishi. "Isitlndra or the 
Manits ? ” 

The concluidon drawn is that fndra killed the serj)ent with the help of 
the Maruts, XVe need not deal hcitj with the details of the Marnt snktas. 
They are collected by Max Muller (\7//c Xtax Muller’s Manits). Merodach 
is also Rel'Merodach and these Manits arc alsodcscrilxd as nilii. 

In some of the ftuktas we find these Maruls dcscrilx*d as These 

Manits were symboli/cd by the Kishls. iC/. MadhiichandaMandal 1 Snkta.) 
So tliat while we find that some of the Rishis syinbolii^cd these Maruts, 
others ixiint them in glowing colours describing them ns joyous horsemen, 
merry and talkative hut terrihle and furious in battle- They fonn 
Indra's cavalrv. In the symholired form Indra is Cod and Alaruts arc his 
angels, So Indra is or They are carrioi-s or messengers 

of the divine knowledge. Tliey emanate from di^'in 1 ty as the 
raj-s of sun from the solar disk: hut thej* arc also terrible to attack sin nn<I 
Madinichhanda takes great pains to explain this double as|>cct. 

^3(fs?r Jwrrs!^ i ^ II 

5THT fTO*fT r*f 1 II 

ulis? Wf ’T«n i *Ts*iTfiTr^mT: n 

i trffra u 

\ ^ ii 

sr»fR^fWt FF: I ii 

iKSJlUjfl ^ri^vjiTT I tT^’?*rFnR*fT l| 

rftffllV: ITSI: =rir^x^m I *Flf»7^ ll 

5Fr: F'i'THl e^srprfj | I’lu: II 

im fr l W ft M 

The Rishi (loints to the sky when ihv red d:iwn is brilliant and going to 
vanish- Look they are tying ihc rod hors< s that are straying about and roving. 
Thu light is adorning the sky, 
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(Tile r«a Hght has vauislied); th«\‘ huv« Ued the bountiful ttsaiii o{ red. 
iraiiicd horses with hcHutifiil wliijjs lo the ftir: tthey are no more scat¬ 
tered and roving about). 

[fTO9T»wiaglets or w kh !>ejimifi]l wings]. 

(So it is with the Maruls). Thc>' R{)read knowledge where there is no 
knowledge viz., light where there is darkness: where there is no form they give 
form: they ait; N>rn with thednun u;.. the hast ray of knowledge. They 
arc human. 

.Snd then they art? again horn i.c.. tnanifested in a different wo\‘ but 
closely a III etl to their origiunl nature: then Ihev gel the name of Devas. 
(Vajniya) Indm is perceive<l like this with the Mamts in their double ns))ccl 
light and knoixledgc uhcre it is sjiace ((mipty). and lorrihle forces u herc there 
is i\«sistance Oinidness). Like the sun w ith his mys. 

.U these Maruts light up the mind with kmm ledge so words have praised 
them in great hvmns (prax'ers). 

Vou are seen simultaneouslv with Indra, you are known simultaneously 
with the fearless, and rcsplen<knt with the same light of gladness. 

it )s with those pure and hrilliant lacings, the favourites of Indm that 
Vnjna (prayer) iiecames ]‘a\verful and offers worship. 

Tlierefoie come ye together from the sk\* alxix e or/ivni tin* brillianl light 
near it. These words in the Vajna are g<iing to you. 

Wq understand the difference between you and Indm as tin* earth is 
different from the sky or its tlie material (dusty) sky is different from the 
I higher! ethereal sky. 

If we take Indra to mtsin God and the Maruts iw meaning angels this will 
lx* in accordance \xith Christian, Hebrew and Mnhnmodan Ideas of Go<lnnd 
the .Angels but all the Rishis haxc )iol accepted these Rx niholiwd and .ihstract 
beings. I shall quote only one more instance, the following Snkta of Hiran* 
yostupa :—M. 1. S. .i2. 

%f*ntiaT mw I 

aw: h 

t^rmpfr ^ 3?!^ i 

srnnrR^Rf ii 

JfRWraT: I 

•*TT^?ffsra35T3TR ^ n 

nf^T ?iR I 
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?? 5 ^: Ijfrtrc i 

5n?rTfr ^ ?^Pfr: ftTm u 

SIT \ 

?«fr ^W: srrfl'HM 5^ 

Mg^qrsr ffsfRti5n»rlWs!r sw: i 

«fTf«5fiir II^STT TOri%6^?;^fC; ^f55T:5ft^^ II 

5*r«r^ ^ MfisiiTifit i 

^rm vrir m mi; vr am? P5?i»;» 

This vivid description bears a strong resemblance to the Hebrew mytho* 
logj* of Cod hurling His thunderbolt on Satan tserpent) and his followers 
described in this Sukta as sons. The same story we find de^'eIoped in 
different wavs. 

i. Classic m)thoiog\'. 

2- V'edic mvtholog^'. 

J. Hebrew ra>-thoIogy. 

4. Babylonian m)thoJog 3 ‘. 

It is difficult to ascertain what was the original version. In mythologj' 
we find that the storj' comes first and then it is symbolized to denote some 
natural phenomena or some esoteric or moral doctrine. But sometimes we 
find the process reversed. An original story is mixed up and debased with 
local and traditional conditions. Sometimes a stor^* shakes off the grosser 
and traditional conditions and becomes general. It is stated that tribal wars 
are the originators of these stories. But tribal wars do not e,\pLain the com* 
mon portions. The common element seems to be that of sinful pride chal¬ 
lenging divinity “piling mountains upon mountains" to reach the divine 
height according to classic mythoJogj'. Then the thunderbolt comes 
hurling the power “down down to bottomless perdition" ^ ?ni; 

“to eternal darkness prostrated". The very jwvers nhoin he had subdued or 
opposed arc pressing Irim down, passing incrril)' high above him. 

IV. Rudra Suktas. 

We have e.xamined the close resemblance between Mcrodach and 
Mafanshwa: The meaning of the word in present Sanskrit will be “one 
who has acted like a dog towards his mother." But mutual contact and 
adaptation popularised the Wind God, when Merodach became Maruts, 
the good Damis Vrilra is a Dauu, cf. M. 2, S, 11 (Ig), 

During the time n£ the later Rishis, Maruts were being symbolized bv 
some of them. We find also the creation legend of Bnbvlon {vr«., Merodach 
building the universe from the dead body nf Tiawat) adapted and symbolized 
m the famous gmjR. These ^^arats were described by various Rishis as 
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being Rudras (^m-. Rudras) c/ M. 2, S. 34 ; c/. Medhatithi, etc. 

They are strong and stalwart, fierce in war but merry and joyous at other 
times. 

‘*?sin^fT occurs hi many Snklas. Indra was their head or 

chief. But later on we find the description of Rudra as being the father 
of the Marnts. 

Rudra is described by .wme scholars as the “howling God." The 
translation is singularly inu])t to describe the character of Rudra. 

C/. Maudnl 2, S- id. 

^ snaaf? n 

ffHT: i 

WFI^; fr3Hh«TTr ^RUnsr II 

VitairtH ^ finn% ?rrew: fra?t *rwfr i 

‘rfw; TTWtRr: f^W snfr^ II 

iiMiH I'Hi sHTlfa ifr irr i 

sm rmt wfn ii 

• « * 

T^iTT JR?? fw wtr; ?«rm srTVJtr^ i 

eRi*R?r ar^fm n 

ls?rrfWr aw mrar i 
3RW ag m m 

fw.r*t<*r: 3*^ Wh? i 

iSSt^T^ ?T ft u 

*rRrairf^ ^?fT i 

cTff arnff^ W«ref II 

ad jra?id ^ ^ ^hud'^c-dgii i 

HI sw a wrta^ ii 

C/. also Sifkia of Ghora Mandal 1, S. 43. 

Rudra is styled ^ or (X^). The name Mtida seems to be allied 
to Metodach, Mrida is now the name of the Goil Mahesha or Shivti, This 
description is of Rudra, the father of Maruts by Girtsamada. Rudra is certainly 
not the “ howling God 

A leader or a warrior is alwaj's described ns V*risha or Vrighava in Rig* 
veda. Indra is Vrishavn. Agni is also Vrishava, the leader of the herd or 
army. Rudra is ihe voung God, the leader of cavalry'. Brilliant with white 
light, bcnutifnl and strong. Ho isthcC<yl of medicines and of the science of 
jncdicatinn. He teaches the nil of hor.se and horr^e-tniining. 
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Furious as the y<juixg lion and terrible as he is. Radni is all gladness 
and peace to his admirers and brings joy. blessing and comfort to them. 
He is described as the Ar/t<if and as The word /s/uina hJis h 

general meaning in the c/. 

in the description of I-’usUjhi. Ltjng after we bnd the word meaning 

**x*enerahle ’* used as a svnonyin for fitufr/fur. 

It seems that Kudra representwl all that the Aryans admired and got 
from H neighbouring imiion—tite science of healing, of tearing children, tmd 
of hoi'se*training. ProbabK' thuv got hoi'ses from Babylon or Persia. Kndm 
is clcarh' the \*oung hero beautiful to lo‘ik at, jo)*ous to his friends, furious tf> 
his eaeniies and an expert in horseflesh- This bears a strong resemblance 
to the British squire as reprcsetJte<l in the novels of the 18th century. 
Bat there is one addition, W«., Rndra is the physician. He seems to 
have superseded the .^su ius to some extent in the matter of horse and inedi* 
cine, His medicines are descrlbwl as carrying peace and comfort- 

?rr«tbns become a common name f<ir Shiva. Rndm is also styled 
the characteristic name for Shiva. 

C/. M. 7. S. 59 (12) by Vasistha 
asnriE grrfH I 

^ ii 

Bnt though thu similaHtv* or niiit\' of names is a great index so far as the 
character is concerned, the description of Gritsamada quoted above hardly 
tallies with the later conception of Shiv;i. Thishardlv fits in with the descrip* 
tions, oat of later concepts, given l>elow:-^ 

SFTP4?TPT^»f?T7 b'^TTI i 

fm 9?f«y?rfe®«rwr vtnft: imrsrat «jgT n f. ii 

Kumar; Canto V. C/. also Canto III. 

g^rerf ?rT^ n ^ u 

.Mahimna Stotra. 

Many centuries must Ixave ehipsed before such a complete change is pos* 
.sible. The dignity of sel{*reni.inciation, of pleasure in divine contemplation 
(Atmaraina) and the supcriorilv of the pleasures of self-control over the plea¬ 
sures of enjoyment—these arc ideas at present engrafted in Hii^duism, and it 
may be that the development of thtsj; ideas brought in the development of 

Into the concept of Mahesha. 

closer examination of the tests, however, refutes .such u theor\* or at 
any rate throws a gmve doviht over it. It seems that later on Rudra and 
Kudras svcrc being syhxlwl Ized. The Kndnis were .s\'jnl>ol i«d into eleven. 
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The chief istlie epo, the JivHtmii mid the ten others are the ton vital for<tcs as 
under 

VivQ Pranas ^*nsT, wtpt, wy^r, 
ftve others stft, jh, 

Cy. Satapatha IJruhmnna 14 (5). 

^*r ^ \ 3^tw i 

^HWI?RffTTT5 ^ *t^?Tfr?T nWT^ ^ fW 1^ 

In later ages M*c find that the Purans take up Kudras at the^point at 
which they arc symbolized In the Vedas. Rudra is the Jivatma or the ?ouI 
presiding over the Kudr^is or ^'ital forees. As soon as he is born he cries out 
because he is Ix'rn as a babe. When he goes a^^a^' from ihc bodv Riidrti 
makes other persons erw He becomes a leader of ghosts and goblins and 
is subsequent!)* merged into the higher coiiceplion of Shixti. C/- Ganida 
Puraj^a, 6th Adh\'aya, Matsra Purana^ 5tb Adhyaj-a, Kurma Purana 10th. 
-iiriam: 3>aKiyf j 

w qwH a^TTfehr w Jtfutw ti 

Vide Padma Pucana, Rudra Sa^u. dth diapicr. C/. also Vishnu 
Parana, Jst part, chapter VUI. Vide also Rudra Gita in 
Vamha Parana. 

Prom t!»e8B texts it will be clear that the \*edic chaiactor of Rv\dra was 
S)*mboUzed <Jttt of existence and the subsequent developments were not 
very cheerful when Rudra was completely assimilated in the character of 
Shiva. 

V. Female Goddesses. 

In nn’tliology it is generalh* found that the moon cult rcj^rcsents the 
matriarchal s\stum while the sun cult represents the patriarchal system: 
mutual contact aiid mutual dealings have caused the tuo systems to be mi.Nud 
nj^. The .\rvans were « nation of the sun cxdt but during the age of the 
Vedic Sutras we find that the lunar race had alcead)' established tl^emselves. 
The first lunar king is prominent as having given importance to Pirc worship, 
WT*rh ^ wjw \ 

Man dal I, Sukta 

The story goes that I la was the daughter of Manu who firsl ordained the 
law of marriage. Whether I la was only metaphorically mentioned as the 
daughter of Mann and was simpl)* the law of Manu personified it is difficult 
to say. If she is only a metaphor, then some king of the lunar cult accepted 
the laws of Munuand settled in India. That started the lunar nico- Uut if 
she wns reall)' t)\e ckiughtcr of Manu and a <)uceit who married a prince of the 
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lunar race, then we enn \m<1erstnnd the eagerness o! the later Parans to ex* 
plain this female predominance. The\' say that Ha was reallj' the son of 
Maiiu and Divine curse transformed him to a woman during certain seasons. 
As a woman, Bud ha, son of the moon, married the transformed prince and 
Purorava was the son- Ayu is the son of Purorava, 

Ila 

I 

Purorava 

Sahusha 

I 

Yayati 


I I I I 

Puru Jadu Turvtisu etc. 

These Yadus, Turvasus are specifically mentioned in the Kigveda. The 
Gadhis also belonged to the lunar race, Amongst the Aryans of the solar cull 
we find that women were treated with great respect and consideration- lu 
the Yajnas the^* used to sic well dressed (and no Yajna was complete without 
their presence). Cf. “ Medhatithl. While the sturdy 

Arj-ans were engaged in the toilsome Udukhala threshing the corn, we find the 
Ar)*an dames sitting hard by and engaged in winnowing the chaff and grain. 
C/- Shiinahshepa.— 

I»!I»y«J Ik 

Hut the u'oman occupied the subordinate |X)sition. The old female 
Goddess was $arsa«'ati. the personified genius of Aryan culture- Some* 
times she is identified with the river Saraswati. The older Tantras described 
the Goddess Kali as Nila Saraswati or the blue Saraswull. 

5rwrfff ^ i 

TO xf^ ii 

M. 2, S. 30 (8). 

IUi Saras^^‘aCi and Mahila Hharati are generally described together as 
similar concepts. 

*rTOrT *rT«TO fim wtrefr i 

fgfwSM l: TF{J TO II 

M. 2, S. 3. 

Indra, Varuna, Agni, Vayu were all getting tUeir consorts named but 
the\' never gained any significance. We also find Sarasvvati described as 
Vadm and Amha, But the advance of the lunar race and other local 
conditums u'ci'c bringing in nc\Y Goddesses like Reyka and Siuih<i/i. 
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wrf*RT w fjfflr Tirirf? ?Tfa9tv ^n«TT n 

f«^irTl?T wnt nr r«r«»IW; II 

M. 2. a. 32 (5) and ^6) of Gritsamnda. 

Raka and SinihiiJi closely resemble the names of the du^ic Goddesses 
Rhea and Cyl)ele. But Sinlbali is described »s the sister Goddess and not 
the mother Goddess. It is sipificatit that the classic Goddess is the sister 
of the elder God Cronos. She is also his wife. J^ut these Goddesses ne'er 
got an)- prominence and the Indian .Aryans always felt a contempt for the 
nations in whom the females predominated- Cf. the following siikia of 
Bavru, Mandal 5, S. 30 <9). 

Cf. M. 5, S. 30 <0>, Bavru 

WT ft ^ \ 

sp?pft SIW II 

In Kenopanishad 've find a description of Uuier “ The 

Gods wonder at the new Goddess and Her jirowess. Fire approaches her. 
She gives him a straw, he cannot bum it- Wind God approaches her, she 
gives him the stravv. He cannot break it. At last Indra goes to her when 
she vanishes. This story was greatl)- developed before this Unia and the 
Gods were described in chandi of Markanda Piirana. It is dear that a long 
time must have elapsed between the Sukta of 13avru and Kenopanishad, 
when the Goddess has become brilliantly prominent. We must search 
elsewhere for the cause of this total change of ideas. 

VI. 

Wc havesc*cn that patriarchal and matriarchal sj-stems seem originally to 
have been well demarcated. But mutual dealings create an interchange of ideas 
and the ideas seem to be mi.ved up creating difficulties in analysis. Hut jiatri- 
archal or matriarchal, every nation must have been impressed with the woman 
as a nurse in the sick bed struggling with death to save the helo'-ed one 
" 0 woman in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please 
Yet when pain and anguish wring the brou 
A ministering Angel thou.” 

Different mj-thologies have developed this idea in different v'-aj-s and no 
interchange can be inferred from this fact alone- Cf. 1. Taminu;^ and Ishtar 
rescuing Tammna: from death. Babylonian mj thology- 

2- Demeter and Peracphonc. Mother sa'-lng the daughter. Classic 
mj-thology. 
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•i. Isis wailiit^ ovw th« il&id lx)d\ of Osiris and ultimately bringing him 
back to life. Egy ptian mvtholog)*. 

4. Savitri rescuing her hxjshimd SutyavTin from Yuma. Indian niy* 
thology. 

5. Hehxila rescuing her liasband Lakhindcr. Heiigal nij*tholcgy. 

The Insl yory, vig., that of Rehula clas])ing the dead body of her liusband 
putrificd and'swoJlen and HoAting in the water, refusing to recc%gnizc the 
death of her lord til! the Gods take pity on her, is notable for its artistic in¬ 
to ns rir. Rtn there can bo no Inference about borrowing or interchange merely 
froin this si mi lent V. The stor\' of Savltri in its dussicaland self-contained art 
has prnfoundlv impressed Hinduism and one dav. rrs., the Krishna ehatur* 
dasi of the month of Jaistha, has l>ecn kept a{)art in honor of her doings. 
W’hen however, any minor incident not inaterinl to the storj* is repeated iix 
both versions, we have to |x>nd€r and ONainine fullv the promises to find out 
an\* interchange or contact. As an e?sample we mav cite the case of a child 
thrown into the fire and then Isis miraculouslv rescuing the child 
huriit to death and bringing it hack to life. Demeter performs a 
similar operation in classic mythology’. It tnas* be noted that we find this 
story in and as showing the poxver of mantras. Woman’s 

love in the sick bed is the common asset of humanity. Even coincidences in 
minor details though \*erx* sxiggestive do not necessarily imjxly any contact of 
two ideas. The subject is beset \x*ilh considerable diflicxilty, We must 
shake ourselx’es from all preconceived notions and proceed cautiouslv before 
xve come to anv conclusion or theory. The first spirit we have seen is one of 
antagonism in all cases of mutual contact of two ni> thologies. Gradxially xve 
find assimilation and mutual adaptation going on. Hindu mytholog}* goes 
further. The stor)' is symbolized to express some natural phenomena or some 
philosophical or moral precept. A deare to create mv’sticism bv representing 
Divinity with the ph^'sicallv impossible or the morally, inconsistent, with an 
addition of the grotesque and even of the indecent is the keynote to the studs* 
of the later P.-xuranic mythology. Human mind wants to peep into the Eter¬ 
nal and to know Him : “kah/* “ kasmai —these are synonyms for God in the 
Vedas. But while desirous to knosv Him man is fain to believe that He is 
something Superhuman or non-human- Something which is apparently im¬ 
possible or objectionable at first sight. This tendencx* of the Hindu mind to 
create mvsticism in all wavs and then to symbolize it is nut so marked in 
other systems and consequently the spirit and force of the Hindu in\*thology • 
is not fully understood. The mysteries of re-incarnation, of sacrifice, of unitv 
in Trinity and of resurrection, etc., occur in Christianity and also in Islamism. 
This desire of the human mind explains the march of Buddhism from Hina- 
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v-uim to Mahuynnu. Man reqdii’es wmu mysticism rus much nn an uiidi^r* 
standing In nn Incomplete way of the Hlgbor self. E^'en In ibe preset)t 
day, the Hiitdu Icurns the explanation of the mssticiftiu, the svmbolizBtion. 
fro)n his spiritual father, the Guru. He has to keep It secret from the un-Ini* 
tiated. To scholai's trained in chiasic art and mythology these matters present 
unusual difliciilt\*. Classic mythology has iKvjn busy iti humanizing the gotU 
in form and expression. Peantyofform and l>eaiity of expression with all 
that is noble and grand froin th<£ anistic side, are the nmin keynotes to 
classic mythology. The hrst spirit of ajit.'^onism having passed, the Indian 
Aryans adapted a)id assimilated exotic matters and symbolized the objection* 
able portions veiling them In grotC5<]ue mvsterN*. \*udic literature of later 
days is busy in symbolizing all concepts indigenous or exotic. 

On the other hand, a good deal of Ciuitlon should be adopted before 
we accept a new idea or concept to be foreign and derjve<l frojn external 
sources. New ideas evolved internally produce the same spirit of antagonism 
with sul>se<juent assimilation and symbolization- Panchasikhii und Asuri. 
the two followers of Kapihi were synonyms for atheism in old Sanskrit 
literature. But their categories a.s the Sankhya system, form tlic Ixisis of 
Hinduism and Hindu philosophy- In later das-s we find Buddha and his 
doctrines strongly attacked. Sul>seqiientU’ we find Buddha raised to be the 
ninth incarnation of God (Vishnu). This is stlangel^' illustrated in the storj* 
of Prometheus in classic mythology. The use of fire foi profane and secular 
purposes and the growth of industries greatly diminished its divine prestige. 
It seems that Prometheus was the first in classic nivtholog}* to decry against 
Its divine nature, To quote the m^thoiogical language, he brouglu fire from 
heaven to earth and he was doomed to eternal punishment. W'e ma\’ put 
a historic fact into mythological language. **Galilco made the earth jnovc and 
the Gods doomed hir^ to punishment." 

VII. 

The prime concepts of Shfva are those of a god .sitting in divine 
contemplation, sitting calmb* with siaspcndcd hreath, like a mountain of 
dazzling silver with the crescent on his forehead. The conception of the 
Himalayan peaks dazzling with reflected raN's ^Yith the crescent of the 
above might have given rise to this idea of divinity. We have found in Vedic 
mythology' that Indra fought with the mountains (or mounwin tribes). He also 
released the watei's clogged bv the mountains. The Puran^xs ha\'c developed 
the metaphor which comjwircd the pools of clogged water to the uings. The 
cloggfng of water bv boulders choking the flow of streams is illustrated by the 
Indus floods. If we take this to be the correct thoorx*. we can understand the 
location of the Higher Ganges (ri^rfWr or ^f;on the head of Mahesha as 
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described in the Pumnas, These mountaineeps most probabiy would be a 
hunting; nation and better skilled in rearing and breeding cattle. Tbe 
qualities of His followers were transferred to the God and we find Mahesha 
as a hunter clad in die skin of panther or elephant; also as Pashupati, the lord 
of beasts. He is also the followers being contemptuously treated in 

the first stage as ghosts and goblins. The original instrument given to the 
God was the battle nxe, Parashu and not the later trident. We have seen 
from the Vedic ShQktas that these mountaineers ^ve^e a matriarchul nation. 
After the first stage of antagonism, the process of assimilation evolved 
this new concept of di\'inity with the goddess playing a very important 
part. The Puranas Ixave all located the God Manesha In the Himalayan 
regions in Kailasa. the highest peak. Cf. the rfAyait of Mnhesha which everv 
Hindu has to repeat while worshipping the God. 

Under this view, we find that the Rudra concept of the Vedas is 
assimilated to tbe original mountain concept and we find that the God is 
or like the Rudra God, Five faces stand as symbols for five 
branches of learning which start with the name of Shiva viz., or the art 

of warfare, or the art of music fWt'T or the tanlrlc system of Yoga 

or medical science and Sankhya and Yoga philosophies 

developed this prime concept- He \sti8 the Purusha of Snnkhya philosophy 
while Prakrit! his consort was tbe active principle. The Puranas also 
describe him as the warrior or warriors, terrible in fight, calm in contemp¬ 
lation, beaming and smiling vvith beatitude—the eternal 1 bliss within. One 
great poet describes him as 

The terroriring aspect of the God, described as the god of destruction 
along with Shiva's dance, was derived from the assimilation of the symbolised 
concept of Maruts described abo^'e and also of Rudra, In a notable 
metaphor in one of the Upanishads we find the categories of Saokhya 
explained. Under this view also we can understand the description of 
"Uma” as representing Prakriti the goddess prominent in Kenopanishad 
” Umam Haimabatim ". Haimabatlm may mean golden or the daughter of 
Himlvat, a name for the Himalayas. The Puranas describe Uma as the 
daughter of Himalaya the Mountain King and Siva got her as his consort after 
the death of Sati. The objectionable jiortions in tbe traditions of the 
mountaineers v^‘ere assimilated to illustrate the mystic nature of divinity—the 
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incomprehensible in the ph>*sic4l, the intellectual and the moral planes. It will 
be beyond the scope of this article to study the subject in all details. We 
shall deal how'e\*er with salient points. On a study of the Puranas we find 
that Shivaism and Valshnavism were rival cults, each borrowing and assimilat¬ 
ing from the other- One Purana tries to bring do'vn Shivaism and gives 
importiince to V ishini; while another acts in the opposite direction. It is n 
([uarrel between two rival and indigenous sects ^much like the quarrel between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. There Is generalh* an attempt at conci¬ 
liation. Harihara is the joint name for the two concepts. When Megastheees 
came to India he found the two concepts forinally established. The panther 
skin worn by Mahesha made him identify the God with Bacchus. The 
mystic ceremonies of the Tantras may be rnturally associated with Baccha¬ 
nalian rites. We have found that in the original concept of Shiva or 
Mahesha the following factors are prominent:— 

1. Failure to participate in the distribution of ainrtta. 

2. Serpent in the body. 

3. Moon cult arid Sun cult combined. 

4. Importance of the goddess. 

5. New learniog and arts. 

If we accept the view of indigenous growth, we must dssume that the 
Rudra concept merged into Mahesha at the very outset, otherwise we cannot 
explain the terrorising aspect, Now Rudra, however symbolized, is a Vedic 
deity entitled to Soma which Is Identified with Indxiand Amrita- No Purana 
will dare detract a Vedic God directly. It is of course uot impossible that the 
Shiva concept as above came first when the Vedic Pantheon was closed. And 
ns Mahesha rose to prominence he had to be identified with the Vedic’God. 
It will be important to note that Apollo as Hyperion came late when the Gods 
were making territorial distributions and so he w-as deprived of his share. 
Apollo seems to be the classical form of Mahesha. He is the father of medi¬ 
cal science and the Pashupati of classic nuibologv and also a great warrior. 
But the Yogi element is altogether absent and while Mahesha stands as the 
symbol of self-renunciation and self-control Apollo is a human being subject 
to all its passions and failings even in its worst forms. 

2. The serpent in the bodj* is also t'ery hard to explain. It may be that 
Vritra was described as a serpent in the Vedas and the God of the moun¬ 
taineers will get Vritra os his follower. But this supposes that the Puranas 
wanted to attack the Vedic ideas directh' which is agfiinst the creed of the 
said Puianas. 

3. A new energy given to all branches of learning is also very hard to be 
understood in the light of this theon-. 


s 
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We shall now scudv* the subject in a new light, vis., that of £g>'ptian 
mytholog^^ 

Egyptian Mythology. 

As we have stated before, it is mutual adjustment—action and reaction— 
that gives ns a sure index to the fact that two systems of m)tholog>' had been 
in direct or indirect contact. Kgypt apj)cars to us In its original form as 
belonging to the moon cult or matriarchal sv-stem. But it absorbed the 
Sun God or the Ra God at a ven' early stage of its civilization. The 
first advent of tlie Ra God can bo dearly traced in Egyptian mythology. 
Ra God come to Egypt as the ruler or the king, but the subjects arc 
displeased with him. A serpent bites him; what was it that was 
burning his flesh and tormenting bis body? He could not understand it; 
meanwhile the serpent*bite w-as troubling him more and more. Isis the 
enchantress comes to him. She will cure him by n spell or incantation but 
his secret name must be given out first- The name is surrendered and Isis 
cures him by spells. The Ra God or the Sun God punishes the rebels with 
the help of another Goddess Sekhet and subse<)uefitly leaves Egypt being 
dissatisfied with its ingratitude. This is the first stratxim of the story- It 
seems that the Sun God returned to his own land. But poison torments him 
no further. He is proof against all poison now. He voluntarily drinks the 
poison and keeps the poison confined in his throat and so Mahesha was styled 
Nilakantha ns the poison only blackened his throat. He is no longer afraid of 
serpents; on the other hand the serpent is his constant companion and he 
keeps him entangled in his body. But that is not all. He brings with him 
his great ally the Goddess Sekhet which becomes Shakti in India, the general 
name for all mother*goddcsses. ShakUti is now his consort. The first 
manifestation of Shakhti or Sekht is Adyasakti or Shyama, the renowned 
mother-goddess of India. This Sun God having come from the moon land 
carries the crescent on his forehead. The action and reaction seem to be 
complete- A contact with a new civilization will naturally bring in new 
ideas and a great impetus will be given to intellectual development. But the 
most notable thing was the introduction of a new system of spells and 
incantations and the introduction of novel Bljamantras. The mother-goddess 
and mother.goddesses were becoming prominent- This is in itself very 
suji^estive: if however we examine the story of Isis and her consort Osiris 

the contact creating adjustments is almost conclusive. Isis is the sister of 
Osiris and sometimes also described as his mother. We have found a strong 
antipathx' of the Vedic Aryans against such stories. But when Ra God 
returned to India a love for symboli.^m and mysticism had been generated. 
Ho in the older Taiitras wc find u inx-sllc syinlwlisni of the mother* 
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godd^s being self-born and creating .Shiva. Osiris is killed by his brother 
and Isis laments over him. She recovers the dead body and madly embraces 
the corpse. The body is cut to pieces and throxvn into several places. 
In Egypt we find shrines erected in different places where dlfFereat portions 
of the body were found. In the story of Osiris and Isis we find the matri¬ 
archal system where Isis is the predominant figure. Osiris and Isis in Egjpt 
have a dose resemblincc to Uwaca and Isha. Mahesha and the Goddess 
in India. In the matriarcluU system, we find the male God dying and thu 
.Goddess lamenting over his dead body and carrving the dead body to be 
hugged in secret. In the patriarchal system in India wo find a close parallel: 
the only difference is that the Goddess (Sati, the first consort of Mahesha) dies 
and Mahesha is found mad ^vith grief and carrving the dead bodv of his wife 
from place to place in a fit of madness. Here also the dead body is cut to 
pieces and scattered all over India. The various places where the different 
portions of the body are thrown are the fifty-two Pit has and have got temples 
for Shiva and Kali even up to day. .^t the time there was this contact 
between two civilizations producing the present interchange of ideas, we find 
that the Egyptians had not got the idea of the theory, ow., that erf the 
transmigration of souls. In Egypt it is necessary* to collect together the 
v-arious pieces of the dead body and to stitch them up before the Gods give 
back life to it. When brought back to life, Osiris has got a great resemblance 
to an Egyptian mummy*. In India, however, Sati leaving her body as 
daughter of Daksha, is ^ain reborn as the daughter of Himalaya the king of 
the mountains. She is then styled Uma the daughter of tlje mountain 
king- From this contact with Indian civilization we find the Egyptians 
having assimilated the doctrine of Punarjanma or transmigration to some 
extent. Later on we find the lover of a pretty damsel killed. Ho is reborn 
as her son and discloses himself when grown up as the previous lover killed. 
In India we find for the first time that the dead body i% nursed up 
and carried by the husband in a fit of mad frenzy. But when 
this story came and was adapted to suit the patriarchal system w*e find 
both Yoga and Sankbya )philosophies deve]o|>ed. Atman, the soul Is inde¬ 
structible. Body is nothing but an accidental cover for the ogo. The latter 
changes it from time to time just as we change our old clothes and take ne^'' 
ones. 

riwffr rrfrwm i 

It is not necessary that the dead body' should be stitched and life given 
to it. Sati was not dead- Nobody dies. She only changed her body as 
jieople change their clothes. She took a new bodv, that is all. It is also significant 
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that in adapting the story we find the cause and mao tier of Sati's death 
brought in conformiu* with the ideas of ^'oga and feminine chastity prevailing 
amongst the then Indian Aryans. Osiris is killed bv a trick. Sati dies 
because she cannot hear the calumnies against her husband. She dies 
voluntarily by a Voga process to avoid hearing her husband’s calumniators. 

?tnr«pr spr; i 

Even to da\' Sati stands as a proverbial name for the chaste woman 
and Asati means an unchaste woman all over India. But the dose parallel, 
condusive as it scenis. does not end lierc. The first spirit of antagonism 
as we have seen is kept in the first stratum of the Piiranas v;*., non-participa¬ 
tion in Soiiw and Ainrita. We find tlie adaptation of the matriarchal $tor>' 
making it a patriarchal one and chastening its tone. But the story comes 
when the love of symbolization and mysticism had developed as stated before. 
'A e ma>* mention the following important ideas amongst others 

(1) phallic emblem. 

(2) the immoral practices. 

(3) Osiris as bull. 

(4) spells and incantations, 

(5) Vahanas and vehicles for Gods, 

\h Phallic rmb^etn.^ln Eg>ptian ravthologv Isis carries the phallic' 
emblem of Osins on her head. It is represented by a fish. The said 
stop)* IS added to the Malieslm concei>t by no means to its advantage. But the 
indecent element U symbolized and it is treated .n the mysteiy of Shivaism 
Fish was a ‘^taboo * in Egypt of old days- The later Aryan Brahmins also 
had a strange Hnlipathy to fish. The {iresent form of Manusmriti has 
got a strange explanation of this antipathy 

?WJTf*rT?: fR^TT^ n 

Even up to the present day, the Brahmins of the other parts of India 

sum up their dislike for the Brahmins of Bengal and Orissa by saying that 

they are fish caters. In Handuar big fishes are preserved causing a profene 
desire in the of the Bengali pilgrims. 

(2) /mineralpractKCfi. —The Isis cult along v iih many matriarchal systems 
m their original forms Is strangely marked with a loose morality and immoral 
and indecent ceremonies. These spread into Asia and are strangely masked 
>n Asia Minor. Herodotus decried against them as found in Egypt. Greece 
had adopted some portions of it in the God Bacchus and the Bacchanalian rites 
These practices ^-ere adopted to some extent in the Tantras. As above a 
spirit of mysticism N>‘as created. A new Yoga system was evolved out of it 
We have got the and the Birachara process of Yc^a s^«stem Sakhti 
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and Shiva both are joined in tiie ceremonies, .i symbolic uxplan.ttion is given 
to the initiated by the siiiritual father or Diksha Garu. These Biraeharas 
exist even to day amopgst Shakhti worshippers. 

(3) Osiris 6,i//.-In Egypt a particular bull was selected anti «as siipms- 
ed to represent Osiris, The bull ivas kept in rot-nl fashion and ivorshipred 
by the people. Offerings «ere given to the selected bull. In India Shiva or 
Mahesha is ahvats represented as riding on a bull \'risha or Vrislmhha 

In India vve find the ivorship of bulls and cows deeplj- engraved 
in the minds of the Hindus, Cow-killing Is the hone of contention 
between Hindus end Mu!ifimimdjin«. 

o«rf d,cn,irflt,o«a.-No doubt Ihece were Mantrss and spells 
before the Ad^'ent of ^^ahcAhfl. lint n strong impetus uan udded to new 
flpolJs find mcantations. Decease<t pci-sons cominK ns ghosts fonn the 
bugbear of oJd Egyptian ideas: mummies were the outcome of such ideas 
The body was preserved and food and miment and other sources of enjov- 
ment were painted so that the ghost might |»artnkc of them symMically. These 
Ideas brought in India mantras to coniml those ghosts and to innke them (he 
slaves of the enchanter. The Purancis miniimicd their importance and 
subsequently developed the idea of GayAHrfldh. An offering given to the ghost 
at a particular place released the soul from its Preta-deha i< ghostlv 
extslencc. In Egypt there was no such idea and the mummies were preserved 
or at sny Mte a painting was preserved so that the ghost might visit the bodv 
Painted foods and other sources of enjoyment engruved or {Miinrcd satislrt^ 
these ghosts. .V study of this subject in all details is beyond the scone 
of this article. ' ‘ 

(5) Vahait^ 0 /vthicU^/or ligypt wit find the gods and 

goddesses entering into the bodies of various animalH, Crocodiles, serpents 
frogs, bulls, cats, etc., were the animals info w hose hocllw thr spirits of ths 
gods entered. They were accordingly worshipjwd in Egypt. In India we 
Imd in the Puranas tho same idea modified. The gods do not enter into the 
animals, they ride upon them, Hrahma is upon a dnek, Lakshmi upon 
an owl. Mahesha on a hull, Ganeshu on h mouse, Kartika on a peacock. 
Indra leaves his horse and rides upon the elephant. Snshlhi (the Egyptian 
Bast) IS upon a cat and so on. Of course there are svmhelical explanations 
for all these vehicles. 

On the other hand u*e look to Eg)i.t and Hud that she evolved three 
Ideas: C) Worship of the sun God or the Ra cult adapted and Egyptiani^d: 
(2) Astronomy in an incomplete form itiiout an\' leap year, ( 3 ; Idea of 
the transmigration of souls. In India, the present form of worship also 
started under the influence of this contact of ideas. Goddess Shakhti is 
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w’oriihipped iii a nude form with tresscs of Imlr and is blue in colour like 
Isis and IshCar. 

This contact tak&s place at a time when the Osiris and Isis cult had not 
developed fully. The Isis cull was greatly affected by the Ra cult and 
another Ptn cult. But the later developments in the form of Horus—Osiris— 
Isis were mixed up with the total identity of the Father and Son: the 
complete unitj* in trinity, the theory of resurrection and sacrihee, these 
were subsequent additions to the Isis cult borrowed from or influenced h\' 
some other doctrines. It may be important to note that the Hindu idea of 
and ^ is on!}' metaphorical and 

nowhere suggests the idea of complete unity, The Hindu trinity is one of 
different aspects of divinity. It is not that of Father and Son as in 
Christianity which is also mixed up with the idea of necessity of human 
sacriflee as atonement for sin. The God Horns, son of Osiris, is the index to 
show that the contact between Indian and Egyptian civilieation took place at 
a verv early stage of Egj'ptian civilbatlon. There is no resemblance between 
Horus, the son of Osiris and the sons of Mabesba Ganesh and Kartlk. 
A close examination of the history and the mythology of ancient Egypt will 
put this contact sometime either very near the king Mena of Egypt or after 
the Hyksos' invasion. The minimum time allowed for the first will be 
sometime between 3000 B.C. aod 4000 B.C. (Berlin system of chronology): 
that of the second will be during Akheneton (Amenholep) between 1700 to 
1800 B.C, On the other hand if we look to the Indian Aiy'ans this contact 
takes place at a time when the Vedic deities had been symbolized. A new God 
was necessary for the popular minds. Viawtimitca’s famous Sukta (Mandal 3) 
k^ 1 was already au old asset. The deities were symbolized 
as being aspects of the One. One God or Deity is described as representing 
various deities. Cf. also Mandal 7, S. 12 (3). ?f iJtt ftnt ^ 

Even Vasischa was affected by it. Rudra has been symbolized. This 
contact took place when the Vedic age was coming to a close. If we accept 
this view we get a probable time and can fix the approximate date of the close 
of the Vedic age at least before 3000 B.C. to 4000 B.C. This gives us a result 
which is so strongly against accepted ideas of the Western scholars that it 
requires n closer examination. I have examined the salient points which I 
hope will pave the waj* fora further examination with scholastic impartiality. 
The main i>oints which have influenced the scholars in coming to a conclusion 
making the Vedas comparatively modern may be summed up as undei 

(rt) In many cases we find conquering nations spreading ne\** ideas and 
civilization. But the two ideas are not necessarily connected; Christiamiy 
spread from Palestine without any conquest; Buddhism spread far and wide 
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from India and p?itendcd up to Japan even after it had declined and went out 
from India. No conquest wtis necessatn . If among the Mittaniorthe Hittite? 
we find Mitra, Varuna, Indra and other Vedic gods. the>' may have spread 
out of India without any coii'esjwnding conquest and even after these gods 
had ceased to he \vorship|>ed in India, tlie^- N\ere worshipjied hy the 
MIttani long after the Indian Ar^'ans had ovol^^3d them and symboIUed them. 
Sakra is the name of Indra. As Takra or Tarka he was womliippcd hy tho 
MitMni but ho w'AA married t<‘ the nir>thcr goddess: that tends to show a 
fusion between tho sun cult and tho moon cult. In the caso of Mitra'worship 
wc find it extending to the Roman Empire till the second century A.D. 

(6) The Persian mythology of Vima and Yimeh and the Devas and 
ASVIT6S have created another difficulty. But this is an argument which will 
show quite the contrary- In Persian mylholog)* Dc^•4 means devil and Asura 
means god- In the Pumns, Dew means god and Asura means devil. Tho 
Piirans and Persian mythology were antagonistic. That shows there wes a 
contact of hostility between the Purans at one stage and Pernian mythology*. 
On the other hand, in the Vedas, ,\auni moans god fitwrfhtur; It 

Men\R that the Persians Iwrrewcd N'cdic ideas long after the Vcdic age had 
closed and the Panranicago had begun. If wclook to the form of Ahum it 
hears a strong resemhlancu to Cernitf<i the bird-god of the Purans of a still 
later stage. 2fend A\'CHia I'on'owcd frein the \'cdns when the Vcdic age had 
closed. An opposite view cannot explain how L>e\‘n moans devil in Persian 
mythology. 

(c) Whenever an idea is found in common, it cannot be inferred that 
the \‘edaa borrowed. On the other Imnd. the idea maj' l^e borrowed from the 
Vedaa long after their growth. 

(<i) The internal evidence is in some places contradictory but it ie fsr 
licttcr than the records of Manctho or the hisior>' of Herodotus. Some 
contradictions must occur m ix^cords kept of clironologies for thousands? of 
)*carti, Puranas. Tnntras. Sun ilia were dcN'cloping. Old books were growing 
up with additions and nltcraticms .inti sti ibc prasant recast is mistaken for 
its originol form. Wo find a parallel in rase of old law books recently 
edited with now' de\'olopmriits v.g-. Stephen's Blackstonc. 

(c) Tho first change in \^cdic ^\orship and\>dic ideas occurred during 
the ad^•ent of Maliesha. He dcstroyod thr of Daksha. Another form 

of w'orship was introduced. Pirn ns n god ramc to be greatly reduced in 
divinity {<:/> stocy of KaixiffWifalia). f'roiu that time tho now method of 
worship as stated abo\'c Hneamv ptipular. Thu \’odic God Vishnu also 
assimilated this now method of worship and was .‘iflcotlng and affected bj* the 
new ideas. Both wont on developing, uadi noting and reacting on the other. 
c, 
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Aft«c this we find the Vedic ceremonies clothed with new meanings. 
Long after the meanings of mantras were forgotten they became only 
symbols. The mantras must be uttered in a certain manner to produce certain 
results. The cban|e of language had made the old mantras obscure. That 
is the ar^ or etc., of the Karmakfinda and Pt5rva-mlmimsa. An elaborate 
system of ceremonies was developed. But it was devoid of all feeling. It 
was Apiirva and had to be done. Many thousands of years passed when the 
original worships lost their meaning and were turned into dry ccremonies- 
A complicated S) Steni of ]>hilosophy had evolved to explain these ceremonies 
in ilie light of Apurva, It was at this stage that Buddha attacked these 
ceremonies on the ground of their cruelly towards animals. The two stages 
nre geDerall 3 confounded. After the decline of Buddhism in India when the 
study of Purva*inimamsa, Sankhj'a, Vedanta and Upanishads was revived, it is 
confounded with the origin of those doctrines. SankaracharjTi, Kumarila and 
VijnSn Viksu and Savara Swami are annotators and not originators of ideas. 

But there is no direct evidence In history of any contact between Arjan 
and Egyptian dvdiction during the time of Mena. It is however not prob¬ 
able that the contact took place later as the Arj'ans assimilated the earlier 
form of the Isis storj', If we study the time of Akhenaton (Amenhotep) we 
find that it was after the Hyksos’ invasion. The Hyksos as accepted by 
scholars were a nation of Aryans belonging to the Hittites or Mittani branch. 
A conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos or a “nation of shepherds “ must have 
brought a contact of two ideas. These Hyksos introduced horses into Egj'pt, 
In Vedas also ^^-e find horses very important. Amenhotep IV or Akhenaton 
comes about a centur>* later. • He was the philosopher king. His doctrines 
have a strong atmosphere of the Upanishads. Like Dara, son of Shah Jahan, 
he was a great admirer of the U|>anishad philosophj'. His Aton, the one God, 
is the same thing as the Atman of the Upanishads. His personification of Aton 
or God os the sun from whonj the rays come out as inanifestations bear a 
strong resemblance to Madhuchanda as translated above- If ve take this 
contact then at or about the time of the Hyksos and Amenhotep it must be 
when the Upanishads had fully developed. In that case, we have to assume 
that an earlj- form of Shiva or Mahesha mythology existed as Ham and Uma, 
before the Isis cult brought in another concept of Iswara and Isa or Sati and 
Sekhet. The Jntter concept merged into the Himalayan concept. The older 
stories of the Puranas corroborate this- Shiva and Sati (os Shakhti) form one 
episode. Then ^^ahesha goes away and marries the daughter of the Mountain 
king. The gr&it obstacle to this Iheorj* is the Worms cult as slated abo\c. 

There must therefore he two views on a studj* of Egyptian mythology. 
The Vedic age closed and the Upanishads developed either sometime before 
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3000 or 4000 B.C. or secondly, this tookpluce between 1700 and 1800 B.C. 
A closer and more detailed study alone can bring us to a defiiute cooclurioa 
or minimize the interval. 


SUMMARY. 


1. The concept of Mahesha brought in neu ideas to the Indian Ao'ans. 

2. Contact with Bal)ylonian mythology can be detected in the Rig Veda. 
First stage—Protest and dislike. Second—Adoption and assimilation. 

Third—HyinboJiaation and explanation. FrolKib)\* Iwth mythologies 
borrowed and improved fron; a common source. 

3. Merodach developed into Mauriswa and then into Manits: formerl\ he 

was Mardika. From Manits, he becomes the father of Maruls, Rudra 
or Mrida, MaruU symbolisred by Madhuchanda. Rudra sj mbolized in 
Satapatlia Rrtrhmana. 

4. Close of the Vedic Age; ail the gods being symbolized. Unity perceived 

in diversitj*. Development of Aranvakas and Upanishads. 

5. A fresh contact indigenous to some extent, Himalayan concept. 

6- Contact with Egyptian mythology*, Osiris and Isis, Iswara and Isa; many 
things can be explained which arc otherwise inexplicable. 

1. Phallic emblems, 2. Indecent rites, i. Bull worship, 4. Form of 
Goddess Shakhti, 5. Carrying and presoi'ving the dead body, etc., etc. 

7. Contact produced mutual results. Time may be 1700 or 1800 B.C. 
or 3000 to 4000 B.C. at the dose of the Vcdic Age, 


THE KARNATAKA COUNTRY AND LANGUAGE. 

4 Piil>\:r raid bsfori: the Mythk Sovmty. 

By PkaKT.\N.\ VjMAKSiA VtCJlIAKSIIANA, K.\0 


Antiquity o^ the Kannada Country. 

Tn£ Kannada country was uiicu under the rule of such ancient dyinisties of 
kings as the Maura’s, the Xndhra, the Kadambu and thu Ganga. 

It is stded in Jaina woiks that when a great twelve years’ famine occur* 
led during the reign of the Maurya king- Chandragupta, the Jalnu communit>' 
under the leadership of lihadmbdhii, thu last Srutakev'ali, migrated to the 
PunnSta kingdom in the south of Mysore: that king Chandragupta abdicated 
and accompanied Bhadrabdhu as his disciple; that on reaching Srava^a 
Belgola, Bhadrabahu, seeing the approach of his death, ordered tJie community 
to proceed on their jouine)', stopped at S ravage Be|go|a and died there (in 
B.C. 297) being attended on by his disciple Cliandragupti during his last 
moments ; ond that after the death of’his preceptor, Chandragupta lived there 
for some time and ultimateh* died by the J.iina rite of SaUvkhana or starva* 
tion. With regard to this account, Dr, Vincent Smith w'rites—" My present 
impression is that the tradition has a solid foundation on fact.”* A few facts 
which appear to support the traditional account may be mentioned here. On 
the smaller hill at Sravana Belgola, there are even now a cave and a temple 
named after BhadrabShu and Chandragupta respectively. An inscription^ of 
the seventh century on the same hill states that the two ascetics, BhadrabShu 
and Chandragupta lived on the hill. Two more epigraphs! of the ninth century 
near Seringupatam tell us that the same hill was marked with (he foot-prints 
of the same ascetics. 

Three inscriptions of the time of As Oka, the grandson of Cliandraguptu, 
are found in the Molakalmaru TaJuk of the Chitaldrug District in the M>‘sore 
State. Recently, an Al5ka inscription tvas discovered at Maski in the Niiam’s 
Doiniuions. We learn from the Ceylonese Buddhist Chronicle Muhavamva 
that Asoka sent a BuddhUt missionary to Banavase and another to Mahisha- 
mapdala. The late Dr. Klecst was of opinion that the Mahisha-ina^dala 
mentioued above did not refer to Mysore but to a {)ruvince on the banks of 
the Narbada. But Mahisha*rashtra or Maisii-nadn occurs as the name of 

• )':ArJy Kisiory of India, 3rd «ciition. pcj.-* !«, 
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Mj-sofe iD inscriptions and literature. Kfaisa is only a faMava. or corrupt 
form of Mahishtt. The above facts show the connection of the Matiryas with 
the Kamiada couiitc) . 

.-V Prakrit inscription* of about the iiiiddle of the soeoud century .\.D. 
engraved ou a pillar at Malavalji in the .Shikarpur Taluk of the Shiinoga 
District, records a grant by Haritiputru..Satakartii for the ged Isvamofthc 
vill^e. anduSaj^krit inscription’ of the earlv i«rt of the Jlfth centurv 
mcised on a pillar standing in front of the PranaN-esvam temple at Talgunda 
in the same Taluk, staWs that the god l*»ranav€5vura had been worshipped b\‘ 
Sitakarni and other kings. At Chilaldrug have been unearthed lead coins 
is^sued by the Andhrabhrityas and their viceroys. These facts afford evidence 
that the Kannada country was in the possession of the Andhras. 

lielow the Prakrit inscription on the Malavalli pillar mentioned above, is 
engraved another of about the middle of the third centurj- which registeis a 
grant of land for the God Isvara of Walava|li by a Kadanibn king. Further 
It IS stated in the above-mentioned Tsjgunda pilUr inscription that the 
Kadamba king Kakusthavarma constructed a lank for the god Prauave$vara. 
The tank, which is in front of the P^nlavei^>a^a temple, is populaky known 
as Pafurmr being a corrupt form of Pnnitnxr, the first word 

in the name of the god- There is evidence to shou' that Kakusthavarma was 
a contempoinrs' of Samudiagupta iii0-~i75 A.D.), the celebrated king of the 
Gupta dynast)-, and was connected with him by malrimonial alliance, It is 
thus clear that ihc Kadambas were connected with the iumnada countrj-. 

Tlie numerous old records of the Gangjis occurring in all iiarts of the 
Kannada country bear ample testiiuoii)' to their rule over it. 

It was stated before tliat the Jaina communit)- migrated from the north 
U the Punnafa kingdom in tlie south of .Mysore. This ancient kingdom 
IS known as PunnSd in Kannada and is named Paimnata by Ptolemy in the 
second century A.D., who 8a)'s that it xxas noted for the precious stone called 
beo'I. It was ruled b)- Rashfravarnm and other kings from their capital 
KTrtipura, the modern Kittur situated on the Kapini river in the Hwgada- 
d6vanakote Taluk of the Mvsore District. 

Mysore, us stated-before, is named Mahishi-rashtr.i or Maisa-na?lu in 
niscriptmns and literature. In the Tamil anthology called Aga-nSniiju, verse 
115 composed by the ancient poet Mamaianiir of about the second centnn- 
A.D„ the name Enrami-imdii occurs fer;/;;n7i = bnffiao) and the poet says that 
it \,-as situated in the «est (Knda-iiaiju); and lerse db. attributed to Nakkirar 
imojhCT_ancient jwet, tells us that in a_batdc that uus fought at TalaijSlan- 

*/buf., Vil, ShikArpur aW. 
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kinam tUc Pa^icjya king Ne4aMjeliyan defeated the combioed forces of 
these seven chiefs, namely, the Chera, the Ch5la, Tidiyan, EJini, Iruhgdven' 
man, Peru nan and ErumaiyurSn (he of Mahishapum). Verse 253 of 
the same poet states that Erumaiyuran w as related to the 13arlagas. In another 
aid Tamil work called Silappadikaram it is stated that the Chera king 
Seiiguttuvan of about the second century A.D., while on an expedition to the 
north, stayed on the Nilgiris and witnessed with great pleasure the dance of 
the Kannadigas. Tliese facts testif)' to the antiquity of the Mysore countty- 

Vamhamihirn, who flourished in the flfth century A.E., jnentions the Kar¬ 
nataka country in his Hrihatsamhita, The poet Kujasekhara, why lived in 
about A-D. 900, refers in his Kivy amluuimsa to tlic mannerisms of the Kan* 
nadigas in reading their books. 

Greatness of the Kannada Country. 

The Kannada country' was the abode of every' comfort and possessed all 
the marks of a high state of civilisation. It was adorned by virtuous kings, 
distinguished scholars, able statesmen, celebrated divines, brave VNarriors, 
pious devotees, famous merchants, skilful artists and loyal servants. It is 
described in glowing terms by' many poets and chioniclers. These descrip¬ 
tions are not mere poetical fancies; they are amply borne out by the accounts 
furnished to us bv foreign writers. 

Kings.—The Kannada country w-as ruled over by such renowned kings 
as Sripurusha, Nfipatunga, Tailapa, Tribhu\'anamalla, Vishnuvardhana, Vlra- 
BallSla, Bukka, Harihara, Krishi>a*Deva-Riya, Raja-nripa, Kanthirava* 
Narasa*Rlja and Chikka*Diva*Raja. Distinguished for their valour, Justice, 
liberality and appreciation of merit, they have left behind names which are 
even now cherished and honoured in many parts of the country. Though 
professing a faith different from those of their subjects, they treated the latter 
with marked impartiality and extended their support to all alike. When* 
ever there w’as a quarrel between different creeds, they took up the r^e 
of arbitrators and brought about reconoiliation. Merit, wherever found, was 
appreciated and honoured by them. 

Scholars.^The Kannada country w'as the birth*place of Madhva- 
chary a, the leader of the Dvaita school of philosophy, and gave shelter to 
Sankarachirya and RamanujSchiirya, the leaders respectively of the Advaita 
and Visishtadvaita schools of philoscq)hy. It was also the birth-place of 
Basavesvara, the leader of the \*frainiva sect. The monasteries established by 
these leaders with their numerous branches are to I>e found all over the 
country. Moreover, the Kannadu country uas deservedly famous for its pre¬ 
eminent scholars, ascetics, philosophers and dev'Otees such as VidyStlrtha, 
V i dya ra nva, SayanTi cli£ rya, ^ ri p& duraya, \ 'ya sarS '*a, K£ghavendra*yati, 
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Anantach5r3'a, Vedantichirya, Purandara-daM. Kanaka-dfisa, Siddhanlina, 
Idptada-Siddhalmga, Nemichandra and Subhachandra. 

Warriors-—We learn from the Ceylon chronicles that a Chola king 
named Elala conquered Ceylon in 205 B.C., with the help of a My sore'army. • 
In an inscription of the RSshtPakCta king Dantidurga, it is stated that the 
Karnataka army was capable of def^tiug the ruler of Kanchi and the K€raia, 
Pandya and Chola kings. + 

Merchants.—It was stated before that lead coins of the Andhrabhritj'a 
kings tvere unearthed near Chitaldrng. Thero were, likewise, found at the same 
place a brass com of the Chinese emperor Han Wii-ti of about the middle of 
the second century B.C., and silver coins known as tUnerrii of the Roman 
Emperor Augustus a ho died in A-D. H. These finds lead us to the not 
unreasonable inference that the Kannada country had in ancient times com¬ 
mercial intercourse with distant foreign countries. In inscriptions and liter- 
ature, the epithets \'adda-\'yavahSri (great merchant) and Rjja-sre$hthi (royal 
merchant) are applied to prominent merchants. An inscription: of about 
1120 A.D., states that H6ysnU.setti and Nemi-setti were the royal merchants 
oftheHOysaJa king Vishrtuvardhana; another? ofn8fi.\.D., tells us that 
Chettapa-setti imported in ships e>xenent horses and elephants and superior 
pearls and sold them to kings, and that Daseya transported commodities of 
the East to the West and vice versa and articles of the South to the North 
and vice vcf^a and a third of 1255 A.D-, says that Kunjanambi-setti, a 
^ebraied merchant of the Hfiysaja kingdom, supplied all the things required 
by the MSlava, Kalinga, ChOla and PS ndjti kings. 

Artists,—The ornate buildings erected by the artists of the ICanna^a 
«untn* at Ellora, Ittagi. BclQr, Halebid. Somanathapflr. Nandi, Sringeri, 
Sravapa llclgola, Hanii^c and other places ha>‘e caused not a little astonish¬ 
ment to foreign experts. Some of these artists have recorded their names on 
the pedestals of the images executed by them. practice heuig rarely foimd 
oMde Mysore. word may here be* said about some peculiar features of 
the Vidjisankara tcmidc at Sringeri built in about 1357 A.D. Its plan is 
unique in Indiai it is apsidal (oval) at both the ends. Even temples apsidal 
at one end are rather rare in India. The plan of this temple is somewhat 
similar to that of Trajan's hasi/Ua at Rome, built in A.D. 98, with apses at 
both the ends. The skill of the artists who designed and built such a unique 
te mple isb e\’ond all prai^e^_Fj^rther._ ib^cntralhall is supported by tweb-e 
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well-carved pillars, each of which has sculptured on its back, a sign of 
the zodiac such as the ram, the bull and so forth, arranged in such a \my that, 
the rays of the sun fall on them in the order of the solar months. 

Loyal servants.—The Kannada country wtit adorned by lojal servants, 
both men and women, who showed their undying attachment and fidelitj* to 
their master—by readily laying down their lives. One nr two instances will 
suffice. On the dcatli of the HOysala king Dallala II in 1220 A.D-, a prince 
of the name of Kuvora-Lakshma, deeming it a shame to survive his lord, died 
with his wife and his whole battalion of a thox»sand choice wiirriors,* Honnl, 
a female-servant of Honr.a^•vc•Na>•akil^, had her head cut off on the death of 
her mistress in 1215 A-DJ Another remarkable instance of selfless devotion is 
furnished by a family of chiefs who were faithful serv-ants of the Hdysala 
kings. The)' took upon themselves a vow not to survive their lords and 
committed suicide along with their wives and men and women Serviants, in 
regular snecession, on the death of their successive masters.! 

Antiquity of the Kannada Language. 

According to Jaina tradition Brahmi. ihe daughter of Rishabhadeva, the 
first Tfrthankara. invented eighteen alphabets including, among others, 
Kannada. Recentl)* a curioixs inscription of about the ninth century was found 
in a Jaina temple in the Deogarfi Tort containing specimens of different 
alphabets mostly Dravidian.f The occurrence of some Kannada words in a 
Greek drama of the second century A.D., discovered at Oxjtrhincus in Lower 
Egypt, is well knenvn, Among the ICnnnada authors that preceded him, 
Nfipatunga mentions Durvinita who is most probably the Ganga king of that 
name who ruled about A.D. 500. Kannada inscriptions make their appear¬ 
ance from about the fifth ccntur>* A.D. Besides the authors named by Njripa- 
tunga, S rivardhadeva and S>'5makundSchar>a appear to have written in 
Kannada in alxnjt 700. AmritasSgara, a Jaina Tamil poet who floitrishcd 
before the eleventh centur)*, states in his Yipparujjgalakkangai, a work on 
prosod)*, that there existed in the Kannada language a w*ork on prosod)', 
named Outifmatikiyum, and that tho Tamil work adopted some of its character* 
istic-s, one of which was addressing the rules to a woman. Unfortunately, 
the name of the author is not given, nor has the work come down 
to xifi. It is very probable that this author dedicated his work to the Eastern 
Chaluk)*?! king Vija\'2ditya III (8^4-—8Sft) who had the distinetbx epithets 
Gu^aga, Cut^agifika and Gunakn-malla. 

• Rp. Car. V. Bclftr 2\2. 

t ibid.. XI, MolaUlmuni 12. 

{ Ibid . IV. 10 

I fhc Hindu and Ruddhim Noniunenif. Sorlhen Cirri*, for 1918, p. 10. 
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Patronage of the Kannada Language, . 

From the earliest times kings and nobles have patronised Kannada lan¬ 
guage and literature. Among the patrons may be mentioned the Gan gas, the 
Rashtrakutas, the Western ChSlukyas, the Kikatjj-as, the Hdysalas, the 
Eastern Chalukyas, the Rattas of Saundatti, the Sila haras of Karid, the 
Kofigalvas, the ChengiWaa, the Tulava kings, the Chautas, and the kings of 
Vijayanagar and Mysore ; as also the PaUgSr? or Chiefs of Ummattiir, Nug- 
gehalli, Sugatur, Piriyapatlaoa, Hadinadu* Belar, ChikkanSyakanhalli Mudi- 
gere, Bijjavara, Ikkeri and Kajale. Besides these kings and chiefs, ministers, 
generals and other officers subordinate to them and many minor chiefs have 
also encouraged literary* men. ft is also worthy of note, that not a few of the 
above-mentioned kings, chiefs and high personages were themselves authors 
of works in Kannada. These statements will now be illustrated in some 
detail by a few examples. 

Tfie Gangas. —It is very probable that the Gaiiga king Dur> iniia (C. 500) 
is identical with his name sake mentioned as a Kannada prose writer by 
Nripatunga. As we leam from an inscription* that the work Cajasfifaka 
composed by Sivamlra (C. 800) was sung by women w'hen pounding grain, it 
must have been a Kannada work. Ejeyappa (900) who had the distinctive 
title Mahendtantaka, was the patron of Gunavarma I, the author of the 
Sudraka, the HarivainSa and other works. Chavundaraj*a, the minister of 
RachamaUa, composed the Chavundaraya-ptiratut in 97S. Xlgavarma t, 
who was patronised by Rachamalia’s young:er brother Rakkasa-Ganga, was 
the author of the Chkatuioinhudhi and other works. 

The R&shfrakufas. —It is w'dl known that among these kings Nripatunga 
(814-877) was an author. The title “matchless poet” is applied in an 
3ascriptionf to Srlvijaja-dandanatha, a subordinate of ladra-Raja III 
(915—917). Krishna-Raja III (839—868) bestowed the title Kavi-chakravarti 
on the poet Ponna- 

The Western C/i^uAyas. —The feudatory chief Arikesaci was the patron 
of the femous poet Pampa I. King Tailapa (973—987) conferred on the poet 
Ranna the tide Sridhar^harva, who W'M pationised hy 

Shavarnalla (1043—1068), wrote the jStakadihkff in 1049. SSntinStha, 
the minister of the chief Lakshma who \sas a subordinate of Bhuvanaika-malla 
(1068—76), was the author of the poem Sukumaro-charite; and Nagavarma- 
cbgrya, the minister for peace and war of Uday&ditya, the great minister * of 
the same king, composed the Chafuirachu4&i^ia^i'^(^*^s. Under the 
patronage of Michi*RiJa, a subordinate of king .AhavTimnlh's son Jayastmha, 


\ 


7 


• {Sp. Car. VIII, Nsnjir 35), 
t [EpiSraphia Indica. X, 130k 
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Chandraraja wrote the Maduna-tilaka ^nd other work^; another son of the 
same king, Kirtivarma, a younger brother of Vikramaditya, was th£ author 
of Govaidya ; and Brahmas!va, a protdgb of the same king and a friend 
of Ktrtivarma, wrote the Stiuuiyaparlkshe and the TraUoky(irakshamani‘St6tra> 
Nagavarma TI was the court poet of JagadSkamnlla 11 {1138—1150); D.urga* 
simha, the minister for poacc and war of the same king, wrote the Pemchu' 
taixtra ; and Madhusndlianndfiva, the composer of the inscription Davangeru 
41. was honoured by VIra*Pandya of Uchchangu o feudatory'of the same 
sovereign. 

TJie Kakatiyas^ —It is stated that Raghavanka tC. 1165) reafl his poem 
Vlrisvara-charite at tho court of Pralaparudca of Warangal and was 
honoured by the king. Palkurike Somanitha nourished during the time of 
another Pratiparudra {C. 1300). 

The Hoysaifls. —Abhinava-Pampa and the poetess Kanti seem to have 
been honoured at the court of Ballila I (1)00—1106). RSjSditya wrote bis 
KshiirO’geatita and other mathematical works during the reign of 
Vish^iuvardhana (1,111—1,141). Sumanfiba^a, the father of the poet Janna. 
was the court poet of Narasimha 1 {1141—1173). The authors, Kere\a 
Padmarasa and Haris vara were respectively the minister and the accountant 
of the same king. Balllja II 0173—1220) conferred the title Kavi- 
chakravaiii on the poet Janna, His minister B2jchi*rija is described in an 
inscription as the equal of Ponna in poetical skill, At the instance of two 
other ministers of his, namely, ChaodramauM and Vasudhaikabandhava 
Recharasa, Rxidrablial ta and .\chani>a wrote respectively the Jagaim&tlut- 
vijaya and the VardJuwiana-pur/Sm. Under the patronage of Padmaniibha, 
another subordinate of his, Nemichandra composed the Ardhaneini. Polalva- 
dandanatha, the minister of Narasimha II (1220*1235). was the author of the 
poem Haricharitra. MalllkSrjuna, the father of Kesir&ja. w rote the 
Siuktisudhanuiva icx the recreation of Somes vara fJi33—1254j. 

Ttic Eastern Cheilukyas. —As staled before. Gu^gankiyam, a work on 
prosody, came Into existence during the reign of Gunaganka-VIjayaditya 
($44—888). Narayana-bhatta. who helped Nannayya-bhatU, the court poel 
of Rdjarija (1022*1063), in the composition of the Tehigu Bharata, \»as 
also a Kannada poet. 

The RtHtiis of Saiindatti. —Parsva-paudita, the author of thf Pgrivi;- 
natha-pxuana, was the court poet of Kartavirvni IV (1202—1220). and the 
poet Bilachandra-kavikandarpa also flourished during the ^ame reign 
Guijavarma II was patronised by Sintivarma, u subordinate of the same king. 

ThtGUah&rae of KaTa4.—^y order,of Ukshmaria-R»ja. the son of 
(landftRldltya. Kanftap2rya wrote the 'rho Uihvaii 
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\\:\s ii\so composed during,' t\n'. wn»c reign by Xeniidiniidru. 

TItff KongafvcT^. —'Mauktikd^kavi, the nuthor of the 
seems to bn VC been pati'onised by Vira-KonRulvci tC. U20K 

TAc -Mananrasn III, who wrote the Samyalftva-Uaiiinudi 

<1308) and other works, m-os the son of Vi java, the chief of Kallahnlli, who 
WAS the hereditary mimstcr of the Cbcngalvn kin^^ Nanjuhda wrote the 
Kumariirdina-kaihti flwTiWf' the r(*iffnof Chengilva Nanja-Raya {1302—1533). 

Thff Tiihivn J.ings ,—At the instance of Bhaimvu’s son Pa^riya-Raja, 
king of the Tubiva eotmtrs', the Jnaij^haneirahhyudayd was composed by 
Kalyanakirti in 1439. Katis\'ara wrote the Jivati(ihai'a’$JiafPadi in about 
1500 by order of Hai^'a•nripa's son Sangama, the ruler of Sangltapura. 
Ratnakaravarni, the author of the Bhaf'atesvffra-chdritc. which he wrote In 
1557, received the title at the court of Bhalrasa-Odeyar of the 

Tuluva country'. Sajva, the axitfior of the Shdrater and other works, w'as the 
court poet of Silvamalla, the king of the Tulnva, Hais a and Konkana 
countries. It whs by order of Bhairavendra of the Kelavane [? ; Ed.] 
throne that Blhubali wrote the X&gakumara-chcrrite and Chandrama the 
Com.etcsvarachari/e. Adiyappa wiote tbo Dheiityalumdra-cliantc under the 
patronage of king BhairavA-Raya of Gerasoppe, and Puyanna his AAt?si53* 
cliaritc under the patronage of the son of king SaDgama-RSynof Sangftapura. 
Chandrasekhara, the author of the first part of the R&machandrei'ChantiVt 
was tiie court poet of Lakshmena-Bangaraja of the Tuluva country, and 
Hadmanibha completed the work in 1750 under the patronage of Chenne- 
Rsl^'a, the ruler of M 01 ike, 

The CA<rnr<75.—During ChuiinamAinbe’s reign, Tirumala s&Rianta's trea¬ 
surer Padmanabha wrote the PadmSvati-chanU and during Abbakkadevi's 
reign, P.ttlablnrama composed the Rntnasckhara-charitc. Siirila wrote the 
PadmivaiUchante in 1761 bv ordei* of ChennammadevT, the queen of 
C hand nisekho m • C1) i kkn rS VH. 

TAr V/yavanrtgftr Avngs.—Mongaroj?H I. the ruler of Mugulipnru, WTOtc 
the KhagSndrnmoivdarpiJtxa duiiug the rule of Ilnriham 1 {1336—1363). 
Madhum, the tiulhnr of the DharmanCrtha'^nratia, was the court poet of 
Harihai'i 11 (1377—1404 1 . Dfipantjn.son of the lirst Bukka'sson Kamparija, 
wrote llie SohaBriHi»diie and other works. The authors, Lnkkanna*dand^5a 
and JakkanHrva were the ministers of De\a*Rayn II (1419—I44G). Chandra- 
kavi was patronised bv Gururay:i, another minister of the same king. The 
poets Chamarasa, 3Ifiggc Mavidcvvi, Gurubasava and Battalesvara wrote their 
works under the patronage of thi- same swere^n, and Kumdra-Vj-Ssa also 
seems to have written his Bharatn during the sime reign. It was during the 
rule of Mallikarjuna (1446—1467) that Kallarasa wrote the Janavaiya. 
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Tunta6a-Siddha1ing;i flouri$lied during the reign of VirQpiksba (1467—1478;. 

. Kavi*Linga was the court poet of Si\uva«Nanisinga (1487—1493). By order 
of Krishna*D&va«R3ya (1509—1529) Timmanna-kavi wrote the latter portion 
of the HhJrata. Sadlnandayogi appears to have written bis Bhagavata during 
the rule of Acb)*uta*Raj'a (1530—1542). Emme*basava vi'as honoured by Sala- 
karajVs son Tiromalarajn. a subordinate of SacUliva*Rl}Yi (1543—1567). 
BhatfdkaJaoka urote the Sira-traya at the instance of Sri-Ranga-Rtya I 
{1373—1584} and his disciple BhattikaJanka wrote the grammatical work 
SabdSmi^asiina during the rule of Venkatapati*Raya I (1586—1605). 

The .1/yeortf kings. —Rajinripa's (1578—'1617) minister TirumalSrya ^^*as 
the author of the !<arnavritti,Ua-kaiM. King Chtma-Raja (1617—1637) 
wrote prose versions of the Ramayana and the Brahmottarakfuinda, and 
under his patronage, RSmachandra wrote the Aiva iasira and Padma^a- 
pandita the Hayasara-sarnuckcJuiya. The authors Bhirati-Nafija and Govin- 
da-vaidja \>‘crfi the protdgfe of iCapthirava-Narasa-Raja (1638—1659), and 
the zuathemaiical work Bshira-ffcmita was corap0ed by Bhaskara under the 
patronage of .the same king. KingChikka-DSva-Raja (1672—1704) was not only 
an author himselfi having written the Biwiapa and other works, but also 
patronised a large number of poets and poetesses. Among the former may be 
mentioned his ministers Ttrumalarya and ChikkupSdhyaya, the poets Tirama- 
kavi, Mallikarjuna, Singanlrya, Venugopala-varaprasada, Chidinanda*kavi, and 
Mallarasa, and the poetesses Honnamma and Sringaramma. Kpishna-Raja I 
(171*3—1731) patronised the authors Cheluva and Rimayapam Tirumalfi- 
chirya, and his queen Cheluvambe wrote the Varanandl-kalyana and other 
works. The authors VenkamStya and Katti Gopala-rija were the subordinates 
of Krishna-Raja II (1734-1766). SingarScharya w*rote thtSnratiga^m&h&imya 
under the patronage of Chima-Raja (1770—1776) and Devachandra wrote his 
Rd;avan-kath£ by order of Devlrammanpi, the queen of Khfisa Chama-Rija 
(1776—1796). Ktishya-Raja III (3799—1868) was not only a voluminous 
writer himself but was also a munificent patron of literary merit. By his 
encouragement, many works were written by Aliya Lingaiija, Nanjunda of 
Devalapura, Srlnivasa-kavi, Sandriija-pandiU. Venkatarfima-sistri, Subrah- 
manya, Nanjappa of Maddagiri, SitarSma-suri, Kempu NSrtyana, KSma- 
kri«hija-^Sstri, KamaJa-pand'ta and others. By order of his queens, Cheluva* 
jammanni and Devljammappi, BhSgavatam KrishnasySmi wrote a Kannada 
version of the Vasishtha-Ramayana in 1869. 

■The PafegSrs.—Nikka^thicharya wrote the Xradkya^ckantre under the 
patronage of Vira.Nanjendra (1482—1494) of Ummattur; Liaga-mantri wrote 
the lexicon Kahbigara-kaipi 4 i at the instance of Riya-bhupa of Nuggehallij 
Mummadi Tarama of Sugatiit was the author of the Bankara-samkite; 
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DcxJdayya, the author of the Ohaixdra^rahha-ckanU, was patronised bt- 
Virupa*raja of PlriySpattana; Narasimha-bhajta composed the medical work 
Vaidyasara-s<Ttigrafui by order of Chennaraja of Hadinidu ; and Surya-kavi. 
the author of the lexicon Kavikanfhahant was a protdgd of Venkatadri- 
Nftyaka (1(326—1643) of Beliir. S6sale RevanachSrya wrote Kannada versions 
of some Sanskrit works at the instance of Mudiyappa-N8>'aka of Chikka- 
nayakanhalli and of Raghuvappa-Niyaka of Mudigere. Virakia Ts^ttadurya, 
the author of the Siddheivara-ptiraiia and several other works, was patronised 
by Tentada Siddhalinga-bhupa of Bijjavara, and Mallikarjuna-kavi by 
Immadi Chikkabhtipa of the same place. By cider of Venkatappa-Niyaka 
(1582—1629) of . Ikkeri, Tirumala-bhatta wrote the Sfwgi/e. Basavappn- 
Na>‘aka (1697—1714) of Ikkeri was the author of the Suktisudhakara and 
his successor SSmasekhara Niyaka’s minister Nirvixiaiya wrote the SivapUjd- 
vidhSna. The KalaJe chief Vira-Raja wrote the VaidyasamhitasSrarnava and 
his prot6g4 Cbennayya the Padmmi’parinaya. Diva-Raja, son of Vlra-Raja, 
was the patron of Rangaiya, Che author of the TulSkaviri.mahatmya. NaBja^ 
Raja, younger brother of Deva-Raja, was himself a voluminous author, under 
whose patronage Nuronda wrote the SaundarakSvya and Venkate^ the 
Mal&sya-makatmya. 

Further, Deva-kavi (C. 1200), the author of the Kusumavali, was patron- 
ised by Chikkaraja<hamupa; Mahabab-kavi (1254) who ^Yrote the 
mminatha^f>ur5na by Keteya-Nlyaka ; Vijayapoa (1448), the author of the 
Dvadadanttpriksha, by Hontiabandi Deva-Raja, the ruler of Vemmonabh&vi in 
the Be]uvala-nSdu; and Bommarasa (C. 1450), who composed the Savnd^ra. 
Parana by Tipparasa. the ruler of Penkanikolc. 

Some more authors appear to have been minor chiefs in possession of a 
small principality or one or more villages. The following table gives their 

names, works and approximate periods :_ 

Author 

Udayiditya, son of the Choja chief 
S6mao4thn 

Semanja^ son of loda^ckharax^ja .. 

Msdhava, ruler of HitiyQr 
Vituparija, a Bhlma among the 
ChOjas 

H is son VirabhadrarSja ... 

Raraendra, son of RfimabhCpati, 
ruler of Kskolal 
.A^i^iji, son of AyyaaabbQpa 
Sriegirakavi, son of Bommaraaa, 
ruler of Rasavafi 


Work 

Timk 

L’dayMityilauldira 

CllSfi 

Udbhata-kavya 

1222 

^fidhavilankira 

C. ISOO 

Thbbuvana*tilaka 

1519 

VTrabhadravijaj-a 

C. 1530 

SauQdaryakach&rama 

C. 1550 

Saundara^vilisa 

C. 1600 

Karpitaka • sahjivasa 

... ,, 


N 
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Vfrfibadr.irftja, sfln of NpsiiWlwi'fijH 
Jakka-bhupdlA 

Nacabarv ruler of Ballajapum 
VicSjan&p&ti, ruler of the Bolgb^u 
S€sha, youtv?cr brolher of R5^fba^-a 
bhC\*ara 
BosAvarSjuudm 

Na!^iaj)&tha* Bh 2 pAla 
Chenaarija 

>faAja>7a, son of LingarijOndra 
KrishJiar&jn of Saloin 


flon>i«eiuaiy on r&lakftpyu’» 


Hastjiyurvddo ... C. lOrtfl 

Bh&ratakaih&saAgraba ... C. 1620 

Pmbalada.charltre ... C. 1650 

Vilcrama-vllasa ... i. 

Rukinungada*cliahtrr ... .. 

MahAvibliQtlniahliiK’ ... C. 1700 

Vni(lyasira.aaft|;rAh ... „ 

Venkat«var <atakn ... C, 1750 

Kapdtavikya ... .• 

Vjvvk&bharaija, etc. ... C. 1769 







THE PANAMALAI INSCRIPTION OF RAJASIMHA 

HY K. G. $.\MaK,\. U.A.. It.u TKI VAN DRUM. 


Round the bust of ihc struciurul lumpk, built bv superposing blocks of 
stones oi) one another, on a rock in Paiiamalai (a village in the South A root 
District of the Madras Presidency), there is a Grantha*Pal]ava inscription 
which Dr. G, Jouveau-Dubrciul has discovered and edited [Pallava Antiquities, 
VoJ. I. |>p. 11-23]. The beginning and the end of the inscription are 
concealed In* a structure of bricks built in front of the temple. The letters 
are well-preserved except towards the middle wherefrom a stone has been 
removed. The ttanslation in Dr. Dubreuil’s book is by Mr. S. Krshnasviini ' 
Avj’Angir. 

It seems that both text and trauslation can be imj>roved. Neither the 
^itor, nor translator seems to have noticed that the inscription is in verses, 
as Dr. Dubreuil’s reference to the first ' sentence' also indicates. It is made 
up of the major part of the last quarter of a Sragdhara verse, almost tfie* 
whole of two other Sragdharis and a Vasanta-tilaka, an Indra-vajrS, and the 
major part of the first half of'a fourth Sragdhari. The first three quarters 
and the first three syllables of the last quarter of the first SragdharS, syllables 
17 to ly of the second quarter and 5 to 7 of the third quarter of the second 
Sragdhara, syllables 14 to 21 of the last quarter of the third Sragdhari, the' 
first six syllables of the first (ioarter of the Vasania-tilaki, and the first six 
syllables of the first, the 14th and 15tb syllables of the second, and the whole* 
of the third and last (juarters of the fourth Sragdhara arc missing. 1 give 
below my reading and translation of the inscription rearranged as verses, 
followed by critical and e.xplanatory notes. I have enclosed omissions supplied 
in small, and doubtful rct^dings in rectangular brackets. 

Text- 

' tAyvatthi; jnO’J'dophdi prathita*bbuja*bal6 Drdnir am§ah PutArfeh« 
fAsvatth4*]'«'^6’^^« tasmiu nichita-guru-iftpAnimmaUd avirasid 
Amniyad anga-vidyA-visara i\*a maht-valla-ibhah PaJU-) vikhyah ' 

Vttsmid fesha-is sadA'dy^SJ pathi.vihfta-padid pAvanO mananlyd 
MandakinyS (hi pravAhah Aa§ina iva mahan anva>'ah PallavinAm^i 
SamrAjam a?vajr»6'[dhA] ^-abhrta•vinijusarl•( bhCbhujAm PallavAnam 
Asprsht-ApaJdavAnAm vimala*lara'BharadvAja*vam§-ddbhav.;nani i 
KAtdr aksh !• [pa] • bi hu -dravimt.hrU-inahkhakfa-vikhyaia*kfrt tSr 
V\*6dl>vad ekamalUfl Guha iv.i parn-bnAd Isv.irAd AvirAslt i> 
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.... bhu-|ja]*dra-[vi«]^i-4vabh4si sattv6rjji* [tab] samata*dr- 
[shta]*niah4-prabh4va [h] • 

' X6 BSjasimha*iti'vi$ruta-punya.Ktrttir . 

U'[dvr] tta*§atru*iirpa«kunjara-rftjasimhah ■ 

HaTtt4 dvisbad'vaifga-samuch^rayftnim 
Kartti cha kalyina‘paranipar4^4ni ‘ 

Chittfi 8ad4-[sam] bhrta-bhakti ptltfi 
Dhattfi [padam] yasya mi|:a*[D-]ka-ind-[lih] • 

.[t6h] $ala*ku8urxia-krl4m kftnttm ilambaniin&h 

Sad'Vrtt*4mbh6*nish6kair druma iva sa-[ta] . . sbmataaU'si-dharm* 

mam i”. 

Translation. 

• .. Far*famed foe the strength of his arm, was born Apvatth4raan, the son 

of Dr6M, and an embodied part of (9iva), the destro}'er of the (three) 
cities (of the Asucas i.e., demons). 

Then from that A$vatth&man, freed from his sin (of embryocide) by 
accumulating great penance, there appeared the beloved of the spacious earth 
named Fallava, as from the Vddic collection sprang forth the auxilUiQ^. 
sciences* 

From whom this great family of Pallavas,' which is worthy of honour 
because of its (constant) treading in the (ancient) and holy path (of righte' 
ousness, spread continuously out)i as, from the hare^marked moon, the 
continuous how of the celestial Ganges. 

He who (appeared) from £ka-inalla‘dftva (».e., the unequalled athletic 
lord), whose fame was published throughout the circle of the spacious earth 
won by the undiminished prowess of his arm, and who was the banner of the 
Fallava enjoyers of the earth who were universal sovereigns* purified of their 
sins (of conquest) by the closing puriheatory baths of horse'sacrifices, who 
were untouched by the least particle of danger, and who were sprung from 
the most pure family of Bbaiadvlja; even as Guha (appeared) from the 
supreme (Lord Paramdfvara). 

Who shines by the prowess of his arm ; who is mighty jn his strength; 
whose great valour is seen in battle; and who, being a royal lion to the 
elephants, the haughty enemy*kings, lives in well'known and auspicious fame 
as Rdja simba; 

Who takes away the elevations (in power and fame) of the tribe of 
hostile kings; who is also the celebrator of an unbroken succession of 
festivals; and in whose mind, purified by constantly-fostered devotion, 
(§iva), who wears on his crest the dcer*marked moon, bolds his fool. 
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Assuming the brightness ci s'^ater-flowers, by sprinklings of the water of 
good observances, like a tree (always) . . . .thy sword practice. 

Critical and Explanatory Notes. 

Mr. Krshpasvami's reading ‘ u' in ‘ udapAdi' is supported neither by the 
plate, oor by the metre which requites a long vowel as in ‘ mb/ ‘ Prathita’ 
means ‘ far-famed’, not merely ‘ famed’ as he renders it. Drbna was a great 
archer, and the teacher of the Kauravas and Pfindavas. Mr. Krshnasvimi 
has felled to bring out the comparison implied ia ‘ Purarfih’. Siva is aptly 
described as the original of A$vatthSman who destroyed the Plndavas' 
embryos in revenge for their causing his fether^s death in the BhArata war by 
spreading a false report of his own death, 

Mr. Krshpasvami’s reading ’ Drbpi nd’ i$ wrong, for metre requires the 
second syllable to be long, and ' Drbnir’ cannot be substituted, as ‘ Drbni’, 
when used as a separate word, must be in the genitive. He omits to 
translate ‘ atha’, and renders * nichita’ = ‘ accumulated’ by ‘ performed’, He 
has failed to bring out the force of ‘nirnmalat/ He has translated 
‘angavidyah’ by ‘sciences of the VedSnga’ instead of by 'the Vfidfinga 
sciences’. He has failed to bring out the force of the purposeful use 
of ‘ visara’ and ‘ pravdhah’, Pal lava is evidently referred to as the first king 
of the dynasty. The auxiliary sciences are I'. Sikshi »,e., phonetics; 2®. 
Chhandas i.e., metre ; 3®. Nirukta i.e., etymolog)-r 4®. Vydkarana :,c., 
grammar; 5^ Jybtisha t.r., astronomy; 6®. Kalpa i.e., ritual. A bas- 
relief in the veranda surrounding the ‘vimdna' of the Vaikuntha Perumdl 
temple, known also as the Param^vaca Vishnugtha at Klnchl represents the 
birth of Pallava on a litter of sprouts (*Skt.'pallava’). The Kdsakudi plate 
[S.I.I., Vol 2, pt. 3, p. 355] relates that Indra, afraid of losing his position 
owing to Asvatthaman’s austerities, sent Mfinaka, the divine nymph, to seduce 
him, and that in consequence Pallava was born on a Utter of sprouts. But in 
another inscription [S.I.I., Vol. 1, No. 32] Pallava’s mother is s-nid to have 
been a Niga princess instead. The ‘ KinchS Mahktmya ’ of the ‘ Br&hman^a 
Purana’ differs from all these when it says that Pallava and Villava [Ch. 30, 
vv. 46, 58, 62. 65] were the sons of Virfichana, king of Vidarbha, who was 
the son of Rukmi, the brother of Krshna’s wife RukminI [iWd. 1-2, 10-1] 
and that they were born, lived as Vaishnavas, performed Asvamftdha and died, 
all at Kfiuchf [ibid. 58-9, 63, 66-7, 71], also known as the Satyavrau 
Kshfitra [Ch. 2. v. 4, 12 ; Ch. 30, v. 73]. 

Mr. Krshnasvflmi omits to translate ‘ ftshah.’ He emends ‘ p4vand ’ into 
‘pS.van6' wrongly construing it with ‘anvay^ah’ instead of with ‘pathi.’ 
Mendakint is a distinctive term for the celestial course of the Ganges before 
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it falls on earth. C/. “ Mandakini vij*ad-Gang4 ” [Amara-K6§a-1, i. 49.] 
Litemlly, it means ' the and crookedly coursing river.’ The pitrs, i.e., 

the spirits of the dead are said to bathe in its waters to be purified of their 
sins, and, since they abide in the moon, the MandAkinf vtis perhaps imagined 
to flow from the moon. The purity of the Pallavas, and the MandAkinf is 
the point of comimrison. 

Mr. Krshiiasvatni, unauthorised, makes the AgvnmMhas numerous and 
the dosing baths fi'cquont. He takes the feminine ‘addhrshtS’ with the 
masculine‘anvayah ’ and as identical with ‘odrshta,’ Hut the one means 
‘ invincible’ uhile the other means ‘ unseen.’ He thought ‘ Pfllla'*AnAm ' was 
again repeated when we should read ‘asprshta + 4pat + Javan Am.’ He has 
rendered ‘ vimala ’ pure ’ by ‘holy’, ‘vom$a’ ‘family’ by ‘gfitra’ and 
‘ tribe and ' udbhas'AnAm ’ • ‘ sprung frotn ‘ by ' belonged to-’ BharadvAja 
was DrOtin’s father and a Vedic seer. Hence the Palla\-as claim to bebng 
to the BhAradvAja gdtra. The AfvamAdha can be performed only after letting 
loose the sacrificial liorse to wander freely for a vear and conquering all kings 
who seek to restrain Its movements. It therefore amounts to an assertion of 
universal so^•ereignty. 

Mr. KrshnasvAmi has paraphrased ‘ kAtOh’ ns ‘ chief' instead of rendering 

it as ‘banner.’ The passage ‘kAl6h.ktrttSh'.he applies to Rftjasimha 

instead of to £kamaJla-dAva, as the ablative indicates. He takes ‘dfivAt’ with 
' IfvarSt’instead of with the next succeeding ' fikamallAt.' He translates 
'vjkhyAta’*,‘published' by ‘spread ’; and the passage ‘ who bore the title ’ in 
his translation corresponds to nothing in the te:ft. RknmaJU was a title of 
RAjasimha’s father Param6?vara-varman I [S-I.I., Vol. 1, No. 24], The phrase 
‘circle of the spacious earth ' refers perhaps to the spherical shape of the »rth. 
Of Parame§vara’s prowess, we know that ho defeated the W. ChAlukjn Vikra- 
mldifya I [S.I.I,, VoJ, 1, p. 154] at PeruvalanallOr (10 miles north-west of 
Trichy) [S.I.I., Vol- 2, pt. 3, p. 371] in 674 A.C. [Ep. Ind,, Vol. 10, p. 101], 
and that he had the titles Ugradanda, and LOkaditya [S.1.1., Vol. J. p. 13.] 
Guha is identical with the God Subrahmapya, and was perhaps so called be¬ 
cause of his secret birth among the reeds. C/. ’Saravana-bhava.’ As God of 
War, he is compared with RAjasimha. ‘ ParamAt !§varat ’ perhaps suggests 
that RAjasimha’s father also was named Paramfigvara. 

Mr.KrshnasvAmi reads 'avabhisi but both plate and metre require the 
final vowel to l>e long. He takes ’sauvdrjjita’ to qualify ‘darpa’ implied 
in’drptn’ a misreading of ‘ drshta.’ But ‘samnrndrpta ’ means ‘proud 
with battle,’ not ‘uwrlike pride’; and metre requires the final vowel in 
‘ sattvdrjjita ’ to be long- He emends ‘prabhava,’ a misreading for 
‘prabhSva,’ into ‘subhava,’ thereby making the passage meaningless. He 
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has rendered ‘maliftprabhAvah’ as 'radiant,' and not ‘great valour.' He takes 
‘ pupyakirttih ' vith 'Rajasimha,' and ‘Rajashnha iti' with ' vijruta’ instead 
of taking both ' Rajasimha iti ’ and ‘vj|riUa pu'^ya ’ with ‘Kfrtlih.’ His 
‘udrtta’ is an obvious misreading for *udvrtta>’ as both metre and sense 
require the initial vowel to be long. He has rendered ‘uddhrta= * uprooted ’ 
as ‘destroyed.’ He has taken ‘ Rajnsimha ' to mean‘king of Hons* instead 
of ‘lion of kings' or ‘ roj-al lion,' apparently confusing it with ' simhnraja,’ 
and thereby making Rajasimha and hfs subjects animals of the lion species. 
Ho translates ‘samuchgraydp^m harttS,'as merelv meaning ‘ destroyer,’and 
‘ vargga ' -‘tribe’ by ' croud.' He has rendered ‘ parampara’ by 'all.’ 

Mr. Kr$h:^asvftmi has not at all understood the latter half of the penuU 
timatc stanza- He reads ' sabhrta’ or 'sadhrU’, both meaningless mistakes 
for ‘ sambhrta ’ as both sense and metre require- He confuses ‘dhattft'-- 
'holds’ with ' datv'Shaving given,' and ‘sambhrta’ ‘fostered ’ with 
‘sabhrla’ or 'sadhrta' which he somehow takes to mean ‘unremittingly 
holding.' ‘ Yas 3 a ’‘ of whom,' he translates by ' to whom ’ and ' mrglnka’ 
— ‘ deer*marked ‘ by ‘ deec-spotted.' The mooo*spot is variously imaged as the 
hare, the deer, etc. This stanza clenrlj* proves that Rdjasimha was a $aiva, a fact 
which ilr. ICrshnasvami has failed to note, and which his translation docs not 
bring out. Another inscription rufers to Rajasimha as a $aiv'a [S.I.I., Vol. 1, 
No. 24]. The V6lurpa]aiyam plates refer to Rijasimha as having bath a stone 
temple for §iva resembling Kailisa, evidently the Kajasimhe^vara or KailAsa- 
iiitha temple at Kanchlj[G.O., 28th July 1911,?. 61]. He also built the 
.Airivatt^vara temple at K nohf, the shore temple at MSmallapura, and the 
Panamalui temple [Dr. Dubreuil ; ‘The Pallat-as,’ p. 45], and favoured 
Brahmans, loading them with gifts [S.I.I., Vol. 2, pt. 3, pp. 342, 371]. 
Rajasimha was a characteristic title of N*arasimha''arman II (C. 700 A. C.), 
who was also known as Nanistmhavisbnu, Narasimhapbtavarman [J.R..A.S., 
1911, p. 522], rind -\tiranachanda [S.I.I., Vol 1, p. 15; G.O. Xo. 538, 28th 
July 1900, p. 77]. This inscription dates therefore c. 700 A.C. 

The discoxery of the Panamalai temple and inscription has enabled 
Dr. Dubreuil to fix the characteristic marks of the Rajasimha style of 
architecture, and to show that different scripts were in use in his age and 
country'at the same time. The features of the Rajasimha style arc:—1®. 
By the four sides of the sanctuary are placed collateral niches opening only 
east or svt$t which contain lingams ; 2®. The linganis arc not cylindrical, 
but prismatic with eight or sixteen feces often slightly fluted; 3“. The '\alls 
behind the‘garbhagrha'areornamented\vithabas*reliefimafeof S6maskanda, 
$iva and Pdrvati with the infant Skanda on her Up. On either 
side behind ${va stand Brahma 9M Vishnu; 4®. Large rearing lions 

\ 
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support the pillars at the corners of the edifice, but, in stone temples, 
squatting lions support the pillars, and rearing lions support pilasters; 5®, 
The Sankbas and Chakras are shown with flames of fire ; 6®. The temple* 
walls are adorned with special niches called Tiruvakshi. The Panamalai 
Tiruvahshi is formed of a single arch, the extremities of which eme^e from 
the mouth of two ‘ makaras ' (t.e., fabulous animals with an elephant’s trunk, 
and a foliagC'tail) on w'hich are mounted little * gandharvas/ 

Id Rajasimha’s time, three different scripts were used for Samskrt 
stone*inscriptions; I''. The simple Grantha-Pallava used in plates and in the 
Panamalai inscription; 2®. The florid Grantha-Pallava which was devised 
fifty years earlier and remained u nchanged as in the ICaiifisanitba temple 
inscriptions at Kftncht; 3®. The northern Nigart-PaUava. The Atirana- 
chand4$vara cave at Sdluvankuppam (two miles north of Mfimallapura) has 
two identical inscriptions in Grantba and Ndgarf [S.I.I. Vol., 1, Nos. 21*2}. 
So a differance in the stage of evolution of two inscriptions is not in itself 
enough to indicate a difference in tbeir ages. 
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NOTES ON THE PALLANS OF SOUTH INDIA 

By F. J. Richards, Ksg., m-a., m.k.a.s. 

M paper read at the Mythic Society.) 


The PaiUns are an important caste of Tamil-speaking agricultural serfs, 
numbering in the Madras Presidency nearly 900,000 souls, and distributed 
throughout the Tamil districts. They are described in Mr. Thurston’s Caeies 
and Triies, Vol. V, pp. 472 sq. and in Mr. F. R. Hemingway’s Gazetteer of 
Trichinopoly Ois^rirt, pp, 12S—30. Their organisation and customs bear a 
strong resemblance to those of the Konga Velldlars and the Nattans. 

They must not be confounded with the Pallis (Vanniyara), who trace 
their descent from the ancient Pallavas, the paramount power in South India 
from the fifth to the eighth century A. D. The Pallis are a dominant land¬ 
holding caste in the more northerly Tamil districts, and, apart from the mere 
similarity of their name, there is no evidence of any blood connection betw-een 
them and the Pallans. 

The Palkns belong to the “ Left Hand ” castes, and are perpetually at 
feud with the Paraiyans (Pariahs). Their grade in the social hierarchy is 
very low, though they do not usually rank as Panchamas. 

The subjoined notes are based on enquiries made in Salem District, 
where the Pallans number over 32,000. Their settlements occur chiefiy in 
that portion of the District which was included in the ancient Kongu country', 
via., the Taluks of Salem, Omalur, and Tiruchcngbdu- The Kongu country 
IS approximately co-terminous with those parts of Salem and Coimbatore 
Districts which lie within the watershed of the Kaveri (Cauvery). 

The Pallans trace their origin to Dfivendra (Indra), king of the Dgvas. 
One legend is that the sweat of Devendra fell on a plant growing in 
water, from which arose a child, who became the ancestor of the Pallans.* 
The ancestor created by Devendra is named Vadivelu Kudumban, and he is 
said to have married t«'o wives. 

By his first wife he had four sons— 

1. Devendra Pal Ian, 3. Pindiya Pallan,and 

2. Tattaya-Nlttu Pallan, 4. Kidaiya Pella n. 

and two daughters Kamakshi and Sellamma who became their brothers’ 
wives. 

The descendapts of Devendra Pallan are called S6«hiya (Chola) Pallans 


• CatHsand Tribes, Vol V, p.' 4?3. 
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and those of Tattaya-Nattu Pallan aru called Che ra Pallans. The I’andiya 
Pallans and Kddaiya Pallaiis arc nnt to bv found in Salem District. 

By his second ^vi^c, who is said to have been a Deva Dasi» Vadivelu 
Kudumban had ten sons and a daughter, from whom the junior branch of the 
caste is descended. Thu sons were — 

1. Kongu Pall an. 6. Audi Pal Inn. 

2. VciUti Pal Ian. 7. Tamlarukotti Pal Ian. 

i. Kalkatll i^allan. 8. TavTdni'tinni Pallan. 

4. IsN'ara Ihillan. 9. Kuruni Pallan. 

5. Vanni Pallan. 10. Kodniyal Pallnn. 

The last two houses arc said to have died out, but tlic remaining eight 
houses of the junior branch together with the four houses of the senior branch, 
became the ancestors of 12,000 Vamsas, or families, details of which are 
bet'ond the scope of this note.* 

It is said that members of the senior branch arc entitled to the full 
marriage ceremonial, while those of the junior branch ha\*e to be content with 
a modihed ceremony, approximating to the form adopted at the remarriage of 
wido\N's, under which they are not provided witjj a scat during the ccfcmonj', 
are allowed no turmeric, garUind. sandal, or ifiJiAiimiun, and the bride must 
w<5ar a white cloth instead of a silk one. 

Each village has its headman who is called the Ptt/irkttfi; his office is 
hereditary. He is assisted by a Minister" entitled and a servant 

known as These three officers arrange for the settlement of 

party quarrels within their jurisdiction. Ouestions affecting morality are 
referred to the Guru, who comes to the village and gives his decision there. 
The Chief Gum for the Nids in Salem District is the Pa/hrii-Sv'flmiyar of 
Karumftpuram, a village seven miles cast of Saaknridrug. He is called Sub- 
bayyar by Pallans, SMaiidi by people of other enstes, He possesses a title- 
deed written on brass, which purports to have been issued to Sirukndi-Tonthi- 
Kushanthai Ananihasamij-ar of Sattit'amangahm on Vaiy&si 15th. IvaJi^ujgam, 
4555, Jaya year,: during the time of “ Uttankarai-Karasinga Rayan, 
TirumaUi-Rayan*.\naigundi*V'ftnkata'Rayan.’' Over and above the Guru 
of Karomapuram, there is a Head Guru of Karai-kattu Vellalar caste at 
Mungi|>alai)*acn in Coimbatore District. 

* Tiiera K aprev«rU ihcu to learn llic %'aiieUtta of paddy 1& diOlcuU. and lo master lb« sub* 
divuioDSof the rallane ienpossiblc, in conneuion »c(li the senior braach. tbs names 
ModicJi«vikkutn*SO:h iyan. Klbliukknchi. KamfudnsbSoslityip, Anna-l>ftlJaft, Ashuga. 
I’alUn, aivd Anai*Pallao are and Dr, Thorston {CasK-s ami Tribes. Vol, V, p, 476, 
gives as endosamoQS sul>divisiorw Afya. Amma, Anja, Atta, MaoRao&du and ToodamAn. 

t Or Odiim-fialU as it is sometimes spell. 

: (Kaliynga 4J55) —1453*4 A.D„ sad the year Jays Is nowhere nesr it. The Plate most 
be spurious. 

/■ 
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No less than twenty^four Nads are returned for the Konga Countn*, 
They are :— 

(1) PQvuni Xad or KiJ-kami iMorur). 

(2) PnruttipalH Nad. 

(3) Elur Nad. 

(4) Salem Nad. 

(These four Nads, all of vvhich lie of Tirncheng6dii, use the title 
“ Palakar”.) 

(5) Piinthiimi Xnd or Mel-kami (S.ittiyamangalam). 

(6j A’ndakarai Nad {S,nnkaridriig). 

(7) Kingasn Nad {in Coiml'atoit 

(K) Tenkarsii Nad iCdamnlpatti in CoimlxitorcK 

(9) NaduiMtt.T Nad. 

(10) Kurnppa Nad tKrodc). 

(U) Vanji Nad (G6plsettl|>alaiy.am in Coimhatoro). 

(12) Kitankami Nad (In Sattlyamangalain TalnkK 

(13) Tut 1.1 ya Nad (Bhavani Tulnkl. 

(H) Anda Nad (Trlchinopnh ). 

(15) Vf«hakkaNad (Tusur, NAinakkal Taluk). 

In these eleven Nads the title Ptr/wadi is tised. 

(16) A’ajiTpiiri Nad (Dharslpnrain). 

(17) Kavedakka Nad {Mfd.aKar Coast). 

(IS) \’eUiyagirl Nad (\'ollimalai). 

.V.5,—These three Nads nse the title 

(19) liasjpumni Nad. 

(20) Valavandi Nad (Naimkkal Taluk). 

(25) Araiya Nad (Paramatl), 

(22) Adnvanknml Nad (Vadakarai-Attur). 

(23) MannadI Nad (Naniakkal) and 

(24) SornWr Nad (.Mohanur). 

A’-B.—Thos., six A-.iils, loc-.t.:d innsth- in NTimakkal, use ihc title 
AjUppait. 

There is a regular system of Imes and fees. If A slippers B, A is fined 
Rr. U and B is fined 10 .annas. If A strikes B with a broom, A is fined 4 
annas and R is fined 2 annas: if the weapon of offence is a winnow, the fines 
arc 6 annas for A and 2 uimas for B- Tlie fine af Ks. U is thus apjiortioned; 
half of It, (10 annas) goes to the Aramauai^'^ y^hcQ” or Government. 
1 .^., to the Gi'nt; one-fourth (5 annas) towards feasting the villages; the 
llangSli and OAiwipiflai receixtj U annas eadi.thc barber and dliohy get one 
anna each. Such |)ctf>' as.sanlu are ddilt w itii b\' the PaMaii and his 
assistants. Intimation of a breacli of morality is carried to the Guru 
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by the Oduin-piUai ; the Guru summons the Palawan of the adjoioing 
villages to attend in the village whei'e the offence has been committed, 
and fixes the day for trial. A man who forgets himself with a woman 
of a lower caste is exccromunicated. If the liaison is with a woman 
of higher caste, (a very rare occurrence), the Guru purifies him with 
tlHam and he is readmitted to caste on payment of a fine of Rs. 12. 
If a man misconducts himself with a married woman of the caste, it 
rests with the injured husband to report the fact, and he must, at the 
same time, undertake to feed his caste*men on the day of meeting. 
The male offender is lined Rs. 12 or. as an alternative punishment, 
the guilty woman is made to stand with each foot on a mortar and 
with a broom in her hands, and her lover is made to walk thrice 
between her legs; each time he passes, she has to beat him with the 
broom. The woman is also made to stand with a basket of sand on 
her head, while the Odum-piltai chastises her with tamarind twigs on 
the back of her thighs just above the knee. If, after all this, her husband 
is willing to receive her back, he may do so; otherwise, she may marry 
another man (but not her paramour), under the form of widow marriage. 
A man who seduces an unmarried girl is punished in a similar manner, 
but the fine is doubled (Rs. 24, of which Rs. 12 goes to the Guru, and the rest 
to a caste feast), and steps are at once taken to marry the girl, but she may 
not marry her lover. A woman may claim divorce before the panchayat on 
the ground of her husband’s cruelty, and a husband may divorce his wife for 
disobedience, the fee being Rs. 2^, of which half goes to the “counter* 
petitioner” and half to the village meninis. 

Accused persons arc allowed to prove their innocence by the ordeal of 
carrying an unbaked earthen pot full of water round the assembly; if 
successful, the accuser is convicted of perjur>’ and fined R$. 24. The 
ordinary form of ordeal is for the accused to go from the assembly to the 
village well, take a bath and return, the assembly meanwhile watches for omens 
w hile the accused goes and returns, and if any evil omen is noted, the accused 
is held guilty. If he wants a further trial he is made to walk round the 
assembly thrice, a chembu full of water is placed in the centre of the meeting 
over three large pieces of salt, and the accused has to cross over seven lines 
drawn upon the ground in front of the assembly. Charges of witchcraft are 
also tried by pauuhiyai, and conviction is follow'ed by fine. 

When a girl attains puberty, she must live for nine or eleven days in a shed 
of kambu stalks erected in front of her house by her maternal uncle. The shed 
is burnt down once in three daj-s and a new one is erected ; on the eleventh day 
the girl is readmitted to the house, The maternal uncle is entitled to a meal 
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in the girl's houM hr e\'ery time he erects n new shed. Sometimes, instead 
of ti lamb// stalk hut, an ordinary jwn-hut is used, with slrnw 

spread under it: the straw is burnt once in three days, but not the/j/rrfwf?/. 
A similar procedure is repeated at the second monthly iJlncss, but after that, it 
is sufficient for a woman to remain outside the house for five da^•s. Ptirificn- 
tion after child-birth takes place on the Seventh day. and js performed b\* a 
Hrahinan The J)//r6/>t/ does not, hou*evir, enter the village ; he per¬ 
forms the ^«aj'n/m-vdcA<7«cr;» outside the village, reciting his and 

IJcssing the /ir/aw and the fi/faw is then carried in a brass pot to the house, 
and sprinkled with other hands. During pregnane), women are not allowed 
to ent gtngcti))' or millet (fi/ra/). 

Marriage is lioth infant and adult- Ilctrothal is of the ordinary tyi>c- Mar¬ 
riages arc mmuged by the parents of the l>oy and the girl in consultation with the 
Pa/ala// and the leading men of the village. The full />ariya/n is Rs. 7-10-5. 
Part of the par/’xa/n, say Rs. 4 or 5, is tied in a saffron-dj ed cloth, and pre¬ 
sented to the bride's mother. Tlie family feast (^(jri/J)/>//n-cbu/v-dhfill and 
rice), clinches the bargain, 

The first step in the wedding ceremonies is for the bridegroom's patty, 
with the leading men of the village and the /h//ffa^j and Oif///ir-^ilIa/\ 

to exit the milk-post, w hich is of or ve/iib// and erect the marriage fia/i/fal 
lletcl leaves are tied to the milk-post. 

The an/mailkari in the meantime has to cook five of rice in a 

new |>ot, to which pieces of turmeric are tied, and the I/a//^'ah or the 
/>/i/a/ brings sand for the me/fai or araad/ii’, i.e,, the dais round the mi1k-)>ost. 

MQa,nv\h{le, four men and a woman visit the jiottcr, and get from him a 
large ix>r fthree medium si^od pots (vbaff/sj and three small pots 
(laJayaf/inJ Jill earthenware, for which the potter is paid ten measures of rice, 
one measure of dhaiI,one cocoanut, one bundle of l>etcl leaf. These arc taken 
to the house of the bridegroom's maternal uncle. 

The marriage takes place at the bridegroom's house. The ^t/ufal )$ 
decorated by the dhoby with " Car-cloths" (fer’Si/a/j and, when all i< ready, 
the pots are brought to the pandal from the nnitcnml uncle’s house. 

It is the dut)* of the Otfum-piHai to get two measures of rice |)Oundcd bj* 
unmarried girls, and have it cooked near the milk-post; pongal oiTcrings arc 
made to this, the ceremony being colled iiainai pongal. 

^(eanwhile the bridegroom is shavvd, the harlwr getting as his fee a 
vfUam of rice, two anna.s, a cocoanut, etc. 

The hridcgiooin tlien takes a bath and dons a new cloth, and liis 
maternal uncle garlands him, smears him with snndul and tics a turban on 
9 
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his head, a few rupees, the gift of the bridegroom’s relatives, being tted up 
in the turban. 

The bridegroom then takes sonic Iictcl leaves in his hand, and the 
Patakan pours water over them, after which the bridegroom throis's the 
Jeax'es towaiiis the four cardinal j>oints. 

Then the bridegroom is decorated with small cakes of flour, one on his 
head, one on each shoulder, two on c;ich side of the body and one on each 
foot. These arc rcino\'cd by the maids who prepared the above ro- 

fftrred to, and thrown into a cJiatli. 

The bridegroom nest, assisted h)' the aniiuefikliari, pounds a measure of 
paddv in a mortar with a pestle to which a now cloth is tied. 

He is then led to the Pillaivflr (\’ignSsvma) shrine, where a cocoanut is 
broken, after which he returns in procession totho^frurfoA and there thrice 
circumambulates the arag<hiL 

Kext, he is touched by the Palawan with tamarind water on each knee, 
on each thigh, on each breast and on tlie head. This rite is repeated with 
rice. 

The bridegroom then eats meal prepared by the animaittkdn. He next 
starts for the bride’s village, and is met by the bride’s party at tlie Pillaii'ttr 
shrine. The Paiakan of the bride's village brings with him a cUtnibii of 
water, which he hands over to the Pa/akan from the bridegroom’s village. 

Tile bridegroom is then rr»ndiictcd to the guest-chamber set apart for 
him in the bride’s house. 

The dowry consists of seven bundles of betel leaves, three nieasures of 
areca-mit, seven pieces of turmeric, seven plantains, one cocoanut. seven gold 
beads for the fSli,* and the remainder tlie finriyani. 

These articles are put in a pot. the cocoanut and gold beads on the top ; 
this is worshipped hy all the people present, and the bridegroom then tics 
the beads around the bride’s neck, the necklace being called sfru-tafi or 
liffU-f&li. 

Another visit is no^v paid hy the bridegroom and his party to the 
Pillais'ar shrine, and tlie former takes his scat on a coir col; fifiu-fiuptii/ is 
distributed: the that is given to the Palafjetr is called the 

“ palanquin hearer’s betel and nut," the cut having taken the jilacc of the 
now obsolete jxilanquin. 

The cot is now raisod by fotu* men with the bridegroom sitting on it, 
and the bride’s brother is likewise* brought from the brido’s house on 
another coir cot to meet him : bridegroom and broiberdndaw then exchange 

• The tendency ii (o reduce d-* niimtu r ol IvodA u> five, or even tin wo. 
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g.irlaiifJs, and the latter ret urns home. TIic bridegroom pays a /ec of one 
pamnn (two annas) each to the barber and the (fhoby, and the females of the 
party are given another Pitiidm far sitiging the bridal song. 

The bridcgrooin is now carried l)ack to I he bride's bouse on the coir cot: 
on his arrival there, a iiearl, a Ci^ral head and turmeric water are j)a.ssed 
thrice round his head. The cat is tlien put down, and the bridogroum 
remains seated on it. The bride's mother, her sister and other female 
rdati\'es wash his feel with milk, after which the bridegroom enters the 
pan dal and takes his scat on a plank near tlie irrrrHdiii ; the bride's materna) 
imcle carries the bride thither and seats heron the bridegroom’s right. 

secernd taN (the /<?// proiwr) is now ticxl» and the riglit hand of the 
bridegroom and the left hand of the bride ate lied logi-ther with a red 
cloth : the bride is tlien carried by her maternal uncle, the bridegroom 
sltl! bolding her lef^ hand, and she is taken into one of the rooms in 
the house where the Pafiikiin unties their hands. Tbis ends the marriage 
ceremony projxirh' so called. 

A feast follows and the female relatives of the bride amuse themselves by 
standing opposite the bridegroom, covering their faces with a plantain leaf, 
and holding out to him a dish of cooked rice, palm^’ra jaggery and a fowl’s 
legs, wliich they ask him to jxirlakc of and snatch away as soon as he tries to. 

On the following day bride and bridegroom arc led to the bridegroom’s 
house; there they have to pick out nfa pot of water a silver ring, a conch 
shell and a small stone placed thereby the Palakaii. 

On the third day the partv returns to the bride’s house and a feast is 

liJd. 

On the fourth day, the bridegroom‘s j>arty conduct the bridal couple to 
the bridcgtYiDru\ hoii.se. The bride must touch before anything else a pot of 
milk, n pot of w-alcr. a salt pot, aud a rice pot. 

A feast of “the bride’s hen and the bridegroom's cock” follow's, the 
bride s jHtrU ranging themsclxcs on one side, and tlie bridegroom’s party on 
the other; the dish containing the fowls llesh is placed between them, and 
each i>arty tries todr.ig it over to its own side, .\fier the feast the bride’s 
{larty return to their v illage. 

^Vjdows are allowed to remarry. A widow' marriage is almost devoid of 
ceremoiiv*: the l>tiriyiriii is Ks. 2A ; the bridegroom provides a new cloth for 
the bride and another for himself. There arc no garlands, no flowers, no 
siindal, no kunkuinuni and the $in/-fa/i is not tied, 

Women are ouly allowed tti wcsir flowers in their huir at their marriage, 
f‘n vvhich occasion they knot the hair on lop of the head in the style «cA/- 
Jiudiimi. On other occasions they wear flowers in their tali. Men are not 
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tattooed, blit \^omcn nre tattooed freely, on forearm, hands nnd feet, 
with the usual designs and with dote on forehead, temples, chin, fingers, 
cheek and betNS'een the brejists- 

Thelr houses are sometimes circular, sometimes rectangular, and are 
made of bamboo, margosa, etc., and thatched with palm leaves, stalks 

paddy straw or the stalks of sugar-cane- They may not build houses of 
Ayaiiuiram. vhich is reserv-cd for temple construction. IJcfore a house is 
begun to he Imilt, a pole of paltti wood is stuck in the ground m a jnt in 
which a pic piece has l)cen placed. To the post is ticsd a piece of cloth 
dyed with s^ifTron, and containing a pie piece and the “nine grains . 

The dead are usually buried. Only the well-to-do arc burnt. On the 
day of death a light is lit on the sjwt where the deceased died. The corpse is 
shaved and clad in a new cloth ; the widow sits at its feet; a new thread is 
tied round her neck by anv married woman in addition to her other ialis, and 
this thread she breaks and throws on the corpse. Widows wear no distinctive 
dress- The house of the deceased is purified by a Brahman. 

Pal Ians are both Saivitc and Vaishnavite, and it is said that the sects are 
exegamous, in other words, a boy of a Saivite family must marry a girl 
of a Vaishnavite family, and vice vena. The Pal Ians of Salem district arc 
specially devoted to Kandaswami of ICalipatti, Tuesdays and Thursdays being 
the favourite daj-s for worship. Their traditional god is Palani-indavan- 
They also worship Mari*amman, Karuppannar, Pudavai*kiri, the Kannimar, 
P^haji, Wad Ural- \‘Iran, Aiyaudr, ?4pp4tti, Kuppayi, Arasakumarar, Periya- 
Kandi-amman and other Gratna-Devafafi. Buffalo sacrifice is offered at 
Kuttampundi and Karumapuram, 


THE MYSORE ROYAL INSIGNIA 


The fcdlowing intcrcstiiip nolo on the Mjsore Coat*of*.\rnis has been 
kindly contriUncd l^y Mr. K. Niirasinihcichar, PiI.a.. m.k.a.s., Director of 
Archieoinfjy, M\*soro 

Arms—a ganda-bherunda or douhlc'hcadud eagle. 

The story of the blnl runs as follows ; When Vishnu became incarnate 
as Nftrasirnha to destroy the demon Hiraiurikasijju and rescue his de\'otce 
Prahlada. his mad fur\* threatening the destruction of the wliolc world, 
Siva assumed the form of Sambha. the terror of the lion: Dot Mslina 
immediately took the form of Ganda*hh£runda. which is superior to Sarabha 
and lis’es on its Hesh. 

The bird as an emblem is known to occur for the lirst time in Hittitc 
sculptures from Western Asia which arc older than 1001) D.C. It is also 
found on an early ivory of the Geometric j>eriod from Sparta. Later on, 
however, it seems to l>e specially associated with the .Scythians who appear lo 
have introduced It at Taxlla. The name of the bird occurs as a title of the 
ChaUikyas, the Hoj-asalas and the ViJaj'anagar kings. It was also the royal 
crest of the Telngu Kota Chiefs of Dhanj’ukutukn (Guntur District) who 
ruled in the 12th and 13th centuries and were related bv intermarriage to the 
Kakatiyas of Warangal. Among the Vjjayanagar kings. .\ch\uta*Raya 
(1530—1542) issued coins w ith the figure of the bird on the obverse. The 
bird is represented as holding un elephant In each beak and in each claw. 
The Mysore kings may have adopted it as a crest cm the fall of Vijayanagar 
or after their acfjuisition of Serii^gapatam in about 1610. As is well known, 
the omblcm w;is also adopted Into the Imperial .Uins of Kiissia and 
Germany. 

Crest—a lion jiassant iKarlng In his mouth a buffalo’s head. 

The lion is the vehicle of Chamundl, the tutclarv goddess of the rulers 
of Mj'sore, who destroyed the minotaur which gives its name to the country. 
When the goddess cut off the head, the demon rose oat of the neck In human 
furin, and the lion her vehicle, seized the head. 

Supporters—YalIs or mythological beasts which liguru cxtcusivclv lu 
Idindu temples in Southern India. 


BOOKS, ETC., REVIEWED 
The Lakshmidevi Temple at Dodda Gaddavalli ^ 

bV PKAKTANA-VlMAhSA-VlCIIAKSIIANA KaO BaHADUU 
Mk. R. Narasiuiiachak, m,a,, m.k.a^s. 


Tins monoRraph is llie third of ihe Mysore ArchvoJoRical series—Archlloclurc 
ami ^ulpture to ilysore/' The first bvo dealt with the mai^niticeRt Hoysidaji 
icniples at Soiuiuathpur and ]3elur hnlll aliuiit the years aod 1117 A.l>. 'i'he 
subject (natter of the book under i'ev'je» lias the claim of being older chan the 
Kesava temple at BeJar by four years, lliougli it does no I ^'ie wiili ihe latter 
in richoess of detail. 

Dodda Gaddavalli is about twelve miles fi'oni Hassiui, uod two miles from the 
Hassas-belur road. The Lakshmidevi temple is of auouiue type being <|uad- 
tuple IQ form. The four cells form a single buildlog in the centre of an et^closed 
court, measuring 118 ' 6" by lU' 9", three of them being grouiied lowards the 
south and the fourth being in the northern portion. The three southern shrines 
have a common tiawirans<t or middle hail, which opens into a smaller /nn<n< 
riin^a attached to the nonUern shrine. Each of the rclls Is burmountud hy u 
stODS tower and the Hoysala crest, namely, a (igtire of Stda, the progenitor of 
the Hoysala family, stabbing a tiger. 

Of the three shrines in the southern portion, l)ie ea.^t cell enshrines lakshmi* 
de\’i, the west a liiiia named Ilhutanitha, and the south (said to have been the 
shrine of Kesava originaJIy) an image of Bhairava. 'Hie northern shrine is 
dedicated to KfiM. 

The ontsr walls of all the cells Imvc single or double pilasters surmoimte<l by 
turrets with figures here and there. The niches in the wxlls, unlike those in otlier 
Hoysalan temples, bear inscriptions Instead of figures. The turrets oo the outer 
walls of the Lakshmidevi and Vishiiu (?) cells show finer work than those of ihe 
oihec shrines. The shrines are not constructed on <a raised terrace ns elsewhere, 
and ornamental frle^^es and rallsarc oot to be found here. 

Besides these four shrines, Oiere is in the north*easl of the enclosure, a 
dotaclied small temple of tlhairava, also surmounted by a stone louer an<l the 
Hoysala crest. In the four corners of the enclosure also, there are four small neat 
shrines, similarly surinotmied. VVe have thus in this temple a remarkable and 
pleasing group of nine beautiful towel’s with Hoysala crests, a feature not met wiUi 
m any other Hoysala building in ihu Stale. Six of these (owvrs are seen in the 
picture forming the frontispiece to this numlier of ifie journal, reproduced through 
Mr. Karasimhachar's kindness. 

* To be had of (he Curator. CoNerament Book PvpOt, Bang&l«.«e City. Pnc« Re, 1 or 2a. 
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The priDcipal mscription of the temple informs us that the temple was buift jic 
the msfance of n preat n.erclmnt fMaha-vn^.^vya.-al,HrO KuDahnoa-nshubi and 
his wife bahaja Devi, hy an architect named Mallrja MSnj>«0ia, in the rcl«ii of 
Vishna.vardlmna. Tins inscription, howeier. does not refer to the conshtiient 
shrmes of the temple. Anoihct jnsrrinticn of m2 A.D. also refers to the shrine of 
Mabalah-shmi only. The first incnilon made of the K.Uiand the JlhCtaoutha shrlnos 
IS tn an jn<^ription of J194 A.I>. and thenceforward the reference to the sluincs of 
i-akslimi De\ l, IsSli and Miutanniha is reijcatcnl in most inscriptions. 

I'hercare several interesting prohlems in respect of this temple which one 
would have liked to sco dct clopwl mid, if possible, solved in the monoempli 
It appears not improbable that the cktat herl shrine of Bbaira^a is a later consirnc. 
tion. Hut is tins so nnd is such a conclusion warranted hy anv juscripiion or 
sen ptural evidence? Agafn, is the iJIutiraia image in one of the main shrines 
really an interpolation as alleged in the monograph ? Mr. Narnsimharhat cvidentlv 
liases his conclusion on, first, th« tradition that tlio shrine originally contained an 

iin^eof Kesava and, .secondly, on the presence of the Garuda emblem on the 

pedestal. fradiiion, by it.self, cannot count for much and as again«c the second 
ground we have to point out that the form of Bliairava. kuown as Govuida- 
bhairava, has on his side the goddc.ss \ aislinax r.Safcti and his i chicle is the bird 
Ciaruda/’ that ts, the same as Vi.slinu’s. (Vide page 151 of Kao Saheh II 
Jvrislina SAStn’s Soutli Indian Images of Ootls and GoddeMCs)." 

The third problem is whether tlie circumstance that the cells now enshnnlng 
Ukshmidex i and Hliairava show finor work than the rest does net point to the 
ccmcliusion that they wei>e tim only shrines built first and that the rest were later 
additions. 1 lio omission of any reference to the other shrines in the first inscription 
nicording the constiuction of the temple and in the inscriprions of the next eighty 
years would appear to siipjwrt sucli a contention. 

'Dm temple appears to constitute a distinct hiulmark in the development of 
Iloj^alan arclutecture. It owes its origin to a merclmnt who probably came to 
the Hoysalau court from Kolhapur judging from his anxiety to give the village the 
name of Abhmava KollSpura or the mmlern Kolhapur, a name, however, that has 
rwt stuck fo It. I'his fart may not b« without its own significance, particularly as 
all older structures of the 1 lovfcilan school are to 1« found north of Hassam 

One would like also that the fiistoiy of the architect of this temple. MaJloia 
ManiS'Cja should be further InvestiKatwl with a x iew to determine tlie part if anv 
he played in the construction of vheJtclur temple and in the dei-clonment of later 
rloysaJan art. 

We cannot conclxulo this review, without conveying our thanks to Mr 
Karasinilmcbar for bringing to light this further landmark of Mysore art and 
without expressing our a<huiration for the untiring enthusia-sm which has pixKluced 
this beautifuly illustrated and interesting inonograrih. 

A. V. R. 
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Hyderabad Archasological Report, 1917-IS. 


Thovch the AhtiuaI Peporl of the ArchjrofoRical Department of His Exalted 
Highness tho Niwvin's Dominions Ikis been late In coming, it is found to have been 
worth waiting for- I'hQ Hyderabad ArclifBolc«ic-\l !)eparlineni Is one of the ^ 
youngest in India, bnl from the start, It ha.s exhibited vlgorons life and for the year 
)917-]S (Fash 13i7), its energetic Sui>erlnteudent, Mr. Vazdani, has a very cretlit- 
aide record of achievement to show. The Superluteiuleiit inspected several placea 
of Intelest, sucli aa Hedak fort, Dichpalll \'alslinav!le temple and JllJoli niosoue 
and arranged for their conservation. Naganatha temple at Aundha, I’arbbanI 
District, "the clmf iTa-iivrc of the Chalnky-ati or the mediievfU Deccan (Homla Is 
the term, we i>refet) architecture" received furilier attention. 'Jlils temple "Is, 
in its structural and decorative features, almost a replica of the renowned temple 
at Haleb)d (Mysore State) and bciog an inuiorBtnl place of pilgrimage, it is still In 
a perfect stale of repair". We learn further that among Interesting representations 
»n\hc walls of tbis temple me "a figure, wearing n turban, similar to that of a 
soldier of the Indian Army of to day", and "a sculpture of Siva, wearing a 
curious head-gear resembling an old Roimn or Greek helmet such .vs is represented 
on Dactrian coins" prototyi>eR of which fh?nreR, we remember having seen at 
Halebid also. We hope. His Exalted Highness’ Government will publish on Illus¬ 
trated monograph of this highly interesting temple, on the lines of the monographs J 

issued by the Mysore Arditeolcgical Dcparltueot on Soinnafhpur and Beliir 
temples of the same school of archltepture. 

The outsiaudlng feature of the year’s actlvltle-s however, lies In the tvork of 
rescue and cleaning successfully done to the Ajanta frescoes, for which the 
<llstlnguished French Savant M. Foucher deservedly praises the Government 
os " doing even more than their duty forthi.s great Inheritance of old Buddhist 
India," We are interested to learn further that" Hl.s li willed Hlglincss’ Govermiient 
have authori.sed Sir John Marshall to bring out an ex^^rt from Italy to cx.vminc 
the i-tfiintlngs and to re\>on on the methods to be adopted to preserve the frescoes 
frO))i further decay," and that “ it Is also roiilem plated to have them reproduced 
hy the th ree-colour process. ’ ’ 

The Superlutemlcnt has discovered also two caves at M.ihur In the AdllubacI 
DIsliict, Owing to the neglect of centuries the caves arc reixirted to he much 
silted up, hut excavations have been started with commendable energy. Sonic 
minor excavations of cromlechs, the publication of two epigraph leal publications, 
which we are sep.vrately noticing, and the editing of the Hyderabail Archsological 
Society's Jciurn.vl and of the ICpiRraphur linio-Mos/eni/at. were among the other 
aolivUirs of the busy yoar 1917-1.*1. .\. V. R.. • 




The Indian Antiquary. 

'Oc/ohcr 7079.J 


EwsoDKS of Pirfioy In thu ICnsterj. Scok, 1519 to 1851 " by Mr. S. Charles Hill 
gives us a vivid Insight inwihe nirocitlesooinmltMd by both AsiaficRand RuropeaDs, 
on the colon Ins of earli other, ofi occasion favoured them. ITse exploits of the 
renegndo Coxlnsn> wlio manatfod Ui the leader of a thousand Chinese cut. 

throats intent ui)on on pel ling ilio Duirh from the eastern seas, form a very 
discreditable cliapter in ll.e hlstcrx* of civihsatlon. In a w^ay, one gets a cue to 
explain the mariihne reftulatlons of llie .Vslattcs from the following excerpt from 

Mr- Kill’s article;--'*. and the petty Indian Chiefs claimed an 

immemorial right to Issue passes to all shI}>« which sailed by their shores and to 
punish, by forfeiture of goods and cargo, refusal or neglect to purchase these 
passes, for wlilch indeed they claimed but a paltry price. Tiie enforcement of thjs 
claim, ruid the further claim to seixe the cargoes of all wrecks, European traders 
considered to he piraej-, and resisted whenever tliey were able, wliilst the hc<rl 
Covenmentg of //<c Fraich. Dntcii aud Po^ugese /r/erf to force vative 

IndidH vessels to vitrry vhich lUay tiicm&eh'cs issued. It xoas a pretty 

saute y /)ut not one to be com mended.'' (Italics are ours.) Mr. R. C. Maxumdar of 
Calcutta Is again tilting at Mr. K. V. Jayaawal, over the latter’s latest readiog of 
the latest version of the famous Hathlgumpha Inscription of Kharavela. Seeing 
tiiat tbe/<TC.t/m/7c of this readiog remains yet unpublished, we would do well Co 
lake the speculations of Mr. Mazumdar based oo the first facsiwire, cum srano 
satis. Mon, Jules Bloch the famous Tamil philologist, Is resiKoisIble fora very in¬ 
teresting note on “the lutenocallc consonants in Tamil,“ His contention is that 
the Tamil script (he evidently jueans the Pal lava-Gran tha script) at tbe time it was 
borrowed by the Diuvidlans fromihe North, had no intervocalic sonants but only 
surds as Is cvidenccrl by the few examples of ilie kind quoted In Kumarlla 
Bhalfa’s T<intrav<ntti>ka of the. so\'entb century .A.D. It must have developed its 
sonants only suhscipwiit to this date. It is a ^ ery technical question, and we can 
only say here Dial the ^Yritc^ h.u« ml cited enough data to justify conclusions so 
dogmatic. K. U. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

irkcemhcr /9/9). 

TllK December niindier of this Joiinml which has won a high place in tbe field 
of Oriental research contains many interesting and x-aluablc articles. ITiree arti- 
rics relate to ilie Sa'sunaka staCnes <ni \vlijoli .\ good deal of controversv is now 
rs^fliig Iwth in luirojie and in India. 'I'he subject Is really hnjxjrtaDi; for, as Mahi 
Mahoi»adynya IlaraiirasUda Sastri rightly obsrrves, the acrcplance of Mr. Jayas- 
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wal's theory will knock down "the prevailing notion that Indian art derived its 
inspiiation from Persia." 

The sidelights thrown on the dresses of the time, and the deductions drawn 
from the Prtrthima Nalaka of Bhasa which are found in Sastii's article afford 
interesting and instructive reading. The opening article **Secret messages and 
symbols used in India," by W. Crooke, is—to quote the words of the writer— 

*' of considerable interest ns a ooatribution to the study of Oriental symbolism, and 

it deserves the attention of antliropologists working in India." Students of 

•Jttdian Coi/iage will be very much interested in the second article An evamlim- 
tion of fifty'eight alver punch marked coins found at Gorho Ghat’* by E. H. C. 
Walsh. Maha Maho^ndyaya Harapras&da Sastri's article on ''The Contributions 
Bengal to Hindu Civilization " is continued in this number. One other article 
which may interest out readers is Birth, Childhood, and Puberty and Death 
customs of the Pabti*Bhaiyas" by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A. 
We are informed that “ it is only after four months from the birth of a son and 
five months from the birth of a daughter that the final ptirification takes place." 
Another curious custom which we notice Is that *' a child bom with one or more 
teeth is believed to bring ilMuck to its parents, and, it Is said, is generaily suftb* 
cated and thrown into a stream." The other articles in the journal equally interest 
us; but space forbids us even from cursorily touching upon them. 

K. R- 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

(For October 1919.) 

Ths Journal opens with an interesting article on " The Aryan invasion of Northern 
India; An essay in ethnology and history" by James Kennedy. The essay 
consists of two parts. In the first, the \vriter deals with " the relation of the Indian 
Aryas to their Iranian cousins, and to the Dravidians among whom the Aryas 
settledand In the second he tries to trace “ the various stages in the occupation of 
the Punjab and of Hindustan," and to show “how the division between the Indo* 
Aryans and Aryo*Dravidians arose." It is also proposed by him to say something 
of the new society to which the admixture of Aryan and Drnvidian gave birth In the 
next number. 

The treatment of the subject Is so lucid that even those who possess no scholar* 
ship can easily understand and appreciate It. The essay Is to be continued and we 
therefore reserve further remarks. We are howe\‘er tempted to state that some 
points in the essay will not be wholly acceptable to Indian scholars. For instance, 
Mr. Kennedy says, “ Varna or colour was the eaiUec word for Che distinctions of 
caste." The theory that yrrmez meant colour Is already abandoned. The dlstino* 
tioos of caste arose among the Aryans themselves among whom there uns no question 
of colour. They arose more on account of the professions which the Indo<Acyans held 
at the time, and It Is now generally admitted that the cerni Varna was derived 
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from the root to cboose.” Agrtin, Mr- Kennedy is not williog to place the 
Indian chronology before B.C- IfiOO. Scholars are not wanting who hold extreme 
opinions on either side but we venture to state that truth lies always in the middle- 
We commend to our readers an article on this subject in the " Indian Architecture” 
for October 1919 wherein the antiquity of the Indo-Aryans is traced to 6000 B.C. 
We notice one other point also which is mther debatable. There is a strong opinion 
among scholars that the Dravidians were indigenous to India while Mr. Kennedy 
seems to favour another equally strong opinion that they were not the earliest 
settlers in the country. The Australian affinities of the Dravidians and Sclater’a 
hypothesis of a submerged continent of Lemuria extending from the Madagascar 
to the Malay Archlpokigo, and linking India with Africa on one side and with 
Australia on the other and allied theories will, we hope, be thoroughly analysed in 
the future issues of the J.R.A.S, 

The other valuable articles In the jouinal are:—“ Gesture in Sumerian and 
Babylonian prayer" by S. Lungdon, Ph.D.; “On the Japanese Sotoba, or 
Elemental Stbpa ” by James Troup and " The Legend of the Divine Lovers: Enlil 
and NioIil“ by Theopbtlus G. Pinches. Besides these there are five other mlsceU 
Jpcous communications of which “ Sathyaputra of the Asoka Edicts'’ and 
Ethnology of the Philippiaes ” may prove interesting to Indians. The notices 
of books are, as usual, very interesting, The notes of the half year appended to 
the journal afford a valuable study. V. S 


Ararat 

(Noveaiber and December 7979.) 


The article on “The Ottoman Caliphate" by C. H. Kallino which is concluded 
in tbis number is of topical interest. We are not concerned with the imperium 
in imperio of the Turkish courts; nor are we concerned with current politics 
relating to Turkey. The genesis of the question of the Caliphate does, 
however, concern us. Students of Islam must be aware that the Moslems—whether 
they live under the flag of their own Potentate or whether they live under a 
foreign egis—look to the Sultan for their spiritual welfare. The Caliph or “ The 
Commander of the Faithful" is the Pontiff and Padsha of the Moslem world. 
When, by whom, and how ^vas this recognised ? As Mr. Nalliao states, 
No independent Muhammadan prince in Arabia, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, etc., 
‘‘has ever applied, or does ever apply, to the Sultan of Constantinople to legalise 
bis own sovereignty through investiture "; nor Is he the descendant of the tribe of 
Koreish to which Muhammad belonged. The plea that, when Salim I conquered 
Egypt in 1517, the right to the Caliphate w*as wrung from an Abbasid Caliph is not 
accepted by the writer, The appearance of the Sultan of ConslaDtlnopIe as Caliph, 
for the first time in the treaty of 1774 with Russia, and the open declaration by his 
own Moshm subjects only jq the constitution of 1876, throw doubts on its validity 
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The eflective possession of the holy i>Isioes honferrme a rii^lu lu iho Caliphate Isalso 
questioned by Mr. Nallino who characterisos this as “ tnlxlng; the cause with 
the effect." la his opinioa, “ He who is leco^ised as Caliph by the community 
of Islam becomes, ip^c ;»re, )ord of the holy places." Tl»e re\'j'al of the 
Caliphate is coasidered to be the outcome of ignorance displayed by E\iropenn 
Governments. We studiously refrain from the conclusions arrived Kt by Mr. 
Nallico which throw doubte on the reasonableness of our Muhammadan lirethrcn to 
press for the preservation of t)ie Sultan’s Integrity. We have, however, to say that the 
present Moslem attitude finds parallel in othci 'religions and In history. The attitude 
of Hindus in the early and medlonal periods to^v-ards tlie Kajpuls and other 
princes who championed the cause of Hinduism and thereby got rccognitiou of race 
and titles, does not show any rigiil .religious sanctity. The conventional recognl* 
tion ofsomeof the zealous Crusaders who'mi.sed up politics with religion is anotlier 
point worth rernembering. The assumption of spiritual titles by Henry VIII, 
even after his separation from Rome, which is continued by his successors 
resembles, in certain respects, the assumption of the Caliphate by the Sultan of 
Turkey. In all these cases, it is the sentiment that matters. We can therefore find 
nothing wrong in the recognition of this right to Caliphate of Turkish Sultans, 
even if it be proved that the dalm is one of recent times, 

K. R. 


A Monograph on Mirabai, the Saint of Mewad^ 

liy S. S. Mkhta, £sy., iioMUAV. 


This book is the first of the “Dorab J. Saklatwalla Memorial Series" instituted by 
Mr Jamsbedji Eduljee Saklatwalla, of Bombay, In memory of his son Dorab. 
Me. J, E. Saklatwalla is one of our active members In the moffusH- Wetback 
him for presenting our library with a copy of this booklet. 

The work is a well-finished life sketch of a famous Rajput lady of the si.steenth 
century, who having married into the Royal Sessodia House, lost her husband 
early, and thereafter devoted herself entirely to the worship of God. Her ecstatic 
communion in the company of Sadhus and Gossalns Sln’.lier >«oulh caused a 
^dal tbrot^bout the land, and her brother-in-law, tradition says, liad lier poisoned. 
During her short life, however, she was able to leave to posterity hundreds of 
most moving hymns to Shr: Krishna, all composed in the choicest Guzemti 
The work ig to be welcomed for the light it throws mddcnially on the history 
ofRajputana m the exciting times of Babarand his descendants. We notice in 
It many pnntw's mistakes, and if the work readies a second edition, xve hope 
the printing wiU be free from these blemishes. - 

__ K.R. 


To be bad d the Auibor al Bhaiwadi, Girgaon, lJon>bay ; I'Pco, Kt. 
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Annals of the Bhandharkar Institute, 1918-19. 

f Vo!. /, far! !, l^ooiiir.] 


In the Editoriai Notes of iho above iMimlwr, occurs the followiiiy : " We are 
glad to Mod out into the world of Onental Scholars lii© lirst Hiii.iber of (he Annals 
of the Bhandharkai institute and hope that it ^v!Il meet their approv'al. W'e 
Invite from them and from Orienul liistiuitions all o^ er the world, suggestions, 
criticisms and contrihulions, winch will be most lietirtily welcome.*’ 

It has been decided by the Council of llic Institute that, to start with, each 
volume should consist of only two p:irts to he issiicd in July and J^ecember of each 
year. 1‘he number before us la the lirst part of the first ^'oJumc, Md. owing to 
unforeseen difficulties explained by the Hdiiors, it has been just issued. The part 
for Uecember last is also promised at an early date. 

Being the first number, a large part is naturally taken up with l)ie reports of 
'arious commiUees, details of management, existing and ex|)ected resources, etc., of 
the Institute. In spite of this however there arc six full dress articles from the 
pen of well-koowa sdiolars, excluding the Inaugural Address of the rm'ered Dr. 
Bhandharkar, than whom there is no greater Orientalist livinR, Two out of the 
six are papers contributed by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar of the Western Circle 
of Archreology, who has more than once favoured our Journal with bis schol- 
arly writings. In his first paper on “the Home of the so-callod Andhra kings/’ 
Dr. Sukthankar attempts to prove Iiow Orientalists are inistakcn in ideiiiifyiog tJie 
Satavahanas with the .Vndhras of the Puranas, how the latter themselves are 
incorrect in calling these kings Andhraa in one place and .Vrdhrebbrtyas in 
{mother, how the recent discot'ery of a copper plate at Hira-Hadagiilll and of an 
Inscription cut on the face of a rock at Myakadoni, both In the Beilary District, 
supplies tw-c place names SafaJMni.rnftha, and Sfrialianhhara, and how, therefore’ 
the Saiavahanas of history must have originally hailed from the modern Bellaiy 
District exteoding west right up to the Sahaj-adi rauge, from which habitat they 
subsequomly extended their con<iue8ts north and south of the Nurmada. Tins 
summary does biu i>oor justice to the wealth and variety of argumenLs brougl.t 
to bear on the tliasis by the learned scholar. To us of the Karnataka country the 
foregoing, if established, vmild bcasotitco of peculiar pleasure inasimidi as the 
great Saav-ahanas who for over four centuries e.xtendecl their imperial sway across 
the continent vvould then be proved to have been Karnatoka sovereigns like the 
Kadambas, the Kashtrakuias and the Gang^u. 


The other article by Dr. Sukthankar is on the Besnagar Inscrlptiou of Helio- 
donis, and he seeks to prove that by correcting the accepted reading here and tliere, 
the sense of the whole is jnade plainer, and also lliat it wotfid then he s«cn that the 
construction is neither Sanskriiic uor Prakriilc, but follows closely the rules of the 
Greek grammar. 

The other articles are by acknowludged researchers like K. D. Banerjl, Prof. 
V. K, Uajwade, and K, B. Pathak. 
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In the Report is fouod very icterestiag reuliog concerning the origio of the 
Ip$titate» and the persistent Jabours of a handful of devoted lodiaos to establish in 
Western India a great seat of research work. Their perseverance has brought with 
it splendid results and to*day the Institute has a premises of its own, the raagnifi- 
cent Jibrary of Sir R- G. Bhandarkar, and the Governineni MSS. Library both 
of which have been handed over to its charge, while Government have also trans* 
ferred to (he Institute the management of the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit series 
together with a combined grant of Rs. 15.000 per annum. 

We wish the Bhaodharkar Orient Institute an ever increasing career of use¬ 
fulness. 

K.R. 


Inscriptions at Palampet, Uparpalli and Pakhal in 
H.E.H. the Nizam's Dominions.* 

(Edited By Dr. l. D. Barnett.) 


The three ioscriptions published In these monographs of the Hyderabad Arch®olo* 
gicai Scries belong to the reign of Kikatiya Ganapati Deva (1199—1260 A.D.) 
during whose long sway the Kakattya kingdom appears to have considerably 
expanded. The inscription at Palampet bears date corresponding to the 31 
March 1213 A.D. and that at Uparpalli 23 January 1236 A.D. The Pikhil 
Inscriphen is not dated but refers to (be king as having reigned for a long time and 
is ascril>cd by Dr. Barnett to about 1245 A- D. 

The first two inscriptions refer to the coosecration and endowment of 
temples while the third refers principally to the construction of the PikhaJ 
Jake and incidentally to the construction of a temple and the founding of 
a city near it. The lake constructed by Jagadila Mummadi, a warrior and sUtes- 
man in the service of Ganapati Deva exists to this day and is described as 
follows in tbe Hyderabad GazetteerThe PikbiJ lake has been formed by 
throwing a dam, 2,000 . yards long, across tbe Pakhil river, between two 
low head lands. The lake is 8,000 yards long by 6,000 broad and when fuU covers 
an area of 13 square miles.” 

The inscriptions confirm in the main the evidence so far gathered elsewhere as 
regards Ganapati Deva's reign. Their special features of interest are tbe refer- 
ences to a certain grave crisis in tbe fortunes of tbe dynasty just before tbe 
commencement of Ganapati Deva's reign and to the conquest of Kinchi (Conjee- 
varam) by one of his ancestors (Prola I) in the Paiampet inscription, the references 
to a defeat of tbe Gajapati king (?) of Orissa at Bokketa, and the dedication of 
lamps by one of Ganapati Deva s generals to the Bhimesvara temple at Diksbarama 
in Ramchandrapuram T^k, Gfidlvari District, Madras Presidency, in the Uoar- 
• Hydarabad Archwolo^ S«n«s No. 2 aad No.^^ReT Z ' 
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pa3U inscription, and the reference to KaJikJJa Chola as one of the ancestors cf 
Ganapati Deva in the Pakbdl inscription. 

As regards the first of these matters, we have collateral evidence of such a 
crisis in the claim of the Yidava king Jaituga* (1191—1210 A.D.) to his 
having “overcome Rudra, ‘lord of the TaiJangas’ and to have liberated 
from prison a prince of that dynasty called Ganapati, whom he raised to be ‘Lord 
of the Andhra country and also in a traditional account of Kdkatfya history 
given in Mr. H. Morris' Godavari District Manual (187$) from which we extract 
the folio wing:— Kikatiya Prolaya was accidentally slain by his eldest son, who 
succeeded him, but was dethroned and put to death by his uncle, Mahadeva. 
Mahadeva for some time ruled in conjunction with bis nephew, Gant^ati Deva, 
another son of Kikatiya Prolaya; but on bis being slain in battle, Kikatiya Praiipa 
Ganapati Rudra Deva became the sole occupant of the throne and of the re^i 
power.” The existence of such a crisis is indicated also by the varying accounts 
given in these iascnptioos themselves of who the immediate predecessor of Ganapati 
deva was. The Upatpaili inscription refers to Ganapati Deva as Rudra’s son, but 
the Pikhal one says he was the son and successor of Mahadeva, the brother of Rudra. 
Copperplate No. 17 (A.D. 12S4-55) published in the Nellore Inscriptions edited by 
Messrs. Butterworth and Venugopal Cbetty appears also to suggest that Ganapati 
Deva was Mahadeva’s son, an inference supported also by an Inscription of Saka 
1170 (1248 A.D.) in Rajahrauadryt and other Madras Inscriptions in the Madras 
Presidency. 4 

The claim of the conquest of Kaschi in the reign of Prola I (?) has yet to be 
corroborated but the victory at Bhokkera is not improbable. The reference to 
J)&ksbar5ma dedication is valuable as tending to establish the theory that Ganapati* 
deva had extended his way to the Godavari District. This reference read with the 
inscriptions forthcoming in Rajahmundry and Ramachandrapuram Taluks of that 
District may be said to dispel the doubt raised by Mr.. Hemingway in his Godavari 
District Gazetteer (1907), about Ganapatldeva’s sovereignty over that district, on 
the ground among others that " an Inscription at DdkshSrftroam mentions Ganapati 
but it is fragmentary and undated and may belong to the time of his successor." 

The only other reference of any significance is that about Kcuikala Chola. 
A similar reference is made also in another record inentioued in Rao Saheb Krishna 
Sastry's Annual Report on Epigraphy 191d-17, ps^e 122. Its final acceptance, 
however, will involve oce of two assumpcons, namely, either that the Kikatlyas 
were a branch of the northern dynasty of Cholas among whose records KarikflJa or 
Kahkala Chola largely figures, or that they were connected with that dynasty by 
marriage and that Ganapati Deva traced bis descent to Kalikala Cboia, in order 
to capture the im^^ioation of bis subjects in tlie Chola dominions which be conquered 
ip the latter part of his r eign. 

* Ps^e 34L, InperiaJ Gazelieer of India (New Eduies), Vol. II. 
t No. ?2 in Madru IciscripUoas, Vo). 11, page 722. by V. Ran^acbarya- 
t Mr. Tcivfldi's imrodoetion (u Pniiparudra V&siibhflthanajn (Bombay Sanskrit and Pr&fcrU 
Seriee. LXV). 
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The luscripdonii are mutually contradictory iu giving the genealogy of Itecberla 
Rudra» (he protagoiiiac of the l''riliUU|>et inscription, who is said to ba^'u helped in 
(iding over the grave crisis In ICikatiyA fortunea. 

Anotlier feature worthy of note in tlie PAlampet ioscriptioo is the entry of 
another gift, after (he deed is closed with (he usual imprecatory verses. It is a 
question, therefore, whetiier the last few lines in it may not be a later interpolation. 

Both the monQgta(i])S are highly Interesting and Dr. Barnett (Ieser\’es the best 
thanks of Orientalists ftir Ills learned and Instructii*© notes. W'e congratulate also 
lI.E.H. the Nizam's Government on the publication of these monographs and we 
hope that ore long the numerous ioscriptioas that the Hyderabad Gazetteer 1 ‘efers to 
ns existing in Wiirangal and Karimnogar districts will be made available for the 
public in suuilarlv accessible and assimilable form. 

A.V.U, 


Women’s Views on Women’s Education. 

Bv MtsR M. L. BuTf.KR, Princii'AI. 

Mission Gfr/s' Hig/i Sciioo/, liffugalort,': Price Rc, I. . 

A state of affairs where the liusband is entirely at lioine with a Plato, a 
Newton, and a Sankaj a, while his wife stands bewildered at the bustle attendant 
on a Municipal electicni at hor very doors, and questions her husband what it is oil 
about,—<L state of alTair.s like this should no longer continue. India has suffered vastly 
iiiore by this fiost-Pitranic exclusion of women front current knowledge than by 
any alien conquest or domination. Our own Dowager-Maliacanl, C. I,, H, H. the 
Ruler of iJhopal. iirs. Sarojlni of Hyderabad, Mrs. Kaoade and Mrs. Karve of 
1*00110, all tliese types of noble Indian womanhood give the lie direct to the cry of 
tho small*souled ’ doxisls,'that Indian traditions require a woman to be but the 
cook and wet-nurse of a household. 

ITiese heroines carry at Ibcir liack traditions of \i^oman)y genius, and of 
womanly heroism, extending u|i to the dim days when a Draiipadi non-plussed a 
brilliant assembly of statesmen and w'oniors with her ijiiestions on equity, when a 
Maicreyi and a Gargi deKcd semi*di\ ine Vogis to explain adequately life and death, 
and when u Savltrl com|>clled Destiny itselt to go back on its decrees. 

'i'he liackneyed citation of ii <ioiihle-builock cart, ^^hich could proceed smoothly 
on its way ouly when both the bullocks are of equal streugtli and of equal alacrity 
-seems to be totally lost -sight of iil our ciirreut delxiles alKJUt women’s education. 

Miss lluticr's synopsis under luviow, in spite of Its jire|K)nderanco of niosculinc 
opinion, may fairly he taken ns representing the com ictions of most of the iicglisb 
c<lucateil liulian women ns to ihv lines on whl»'li tlicir long ({ending eivianci]>ation 
should be worked out. * 

Only one word of caution ere I close, .\ lo.^e does Its dutv best a.snrose, 
when, fightiug for air, sunshine and good inoimru, it Idossoms at its best ; not \vhen 
the object of the fight is meiainorphosi'i Into a mrxistache. KM. 
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Ancient History of the Deccan. 

iBv Du. G. JOWBAN-DCUnRUIL, 

D<^Qr off hi Vim'enityof Park, and Profmor. CoJonial Coihfie, Pondicherry. 
[Sold by the .Author, 8, Diunas Street, PondicheiTv. Price lis, J|. 


Oni 5 cftu safely aay that of the ever increafilog niDiiber of cnibusifwt/c re- 
Rcarch scliolars of Indifut History none has come into prominence in » sljort a time 
as four to five yearns, by first rate and most original work, ns Dr. Dubreiiil, of tho 
Colonial College, Pondicherry. 

Tlje book under review distinctly supplies a v'aat aiul unlike other books, whirb 
foraJl thelt valnabic In/omiation colled from \*an'ous sources are wanting in unity of 
design and coljerence, gives a wealth of details so as to lielp one to constrict a 
truer history of Ancient Deccan from the time of Asoka the grcfit to that of 
I’ulikesin If. It is just this period which is shrouded in ol)SCurlty. 

Even now many fee) that Deccan which divides India into trvo was not 
even an eighth as civilized in those ancient times as the fertile regions of the 
Indus and the Ganges. But proofs In plenty are forthcotning to diRi>eJ this illusion 
of Its benightedness and the thanks of the people of the Peninsula should in 
large measure go to the learned French historian, who never fails to call our 
attention to the glorious doings of Deccan in those spacious limes to which bis 
history relates. 

We feel much interested in what Dr- Dubteuij has to say about the Paltavaa 
of whom many strange theories are being propounded only to be dismissed. 

Though we admire the Ingenuity of the Doctor for stringing certain facts 
together and deducing therefrom a theory calculated to throw light on the origin and 
spread of tlie Pallavas, we are forced to believe with the late Dt. .V. A. Smith 
that mystery yet veils their origin and affinliies. It is all true tbat the 
Pallavas were contcmpoiuneous with the Naga^, and that one of the Pallava 
chiefs married a Naga princess and thus laid the foundatfoo for the powerful 
Pallava i>ower, after her people fell from their political eminence. But we would 
like to know who these Patkivas were, wherefrom they came, or, on the other 
band, how far they were indigenous to India, lii our opinion, they were as 
foreign to Northern India, os they were to the South, where their power was 
more ptooouncedly felt and, though they may not have liad a Parthian origin, 
they were yet foreign to the soil. The Doctor Is forced to admit after all that the 
history of the Deccan in the third century is not well understood, and that there arc 
still dark corners whiclj require to be Illuminated. 

With a directness peculiarly his own, the Doctor In each chapter takes up 
enrreot opinions one after another and demolishes them with apt reasoning: one 
chapter In the whole Iwok, tliat on tltc ExfudUhn oj ^amndea Gnpia is, an 
excellent example of the method he pursues. As many as six points are taken to be 
11 
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thrown ont M horesies in Mi^wrch, I his, in the niRtter of ft great conqueror of 
whom much has been said and believed. 

In the chapter on the Brihatpalayanris, certain* irhf^rtant observations are 
made for the first time. Leaving the fact that the ctvfiixAtlon of Indo*Chioaia of 
Indian origin, and llmt it came almost exclu»i^e1y from the Deccan, this ardent 
student of histor>’ maintains that such an influence as this flo\ved into leJo'China 
from a special port of tlio Deccan. What this port is lias been reservefi for 
the Professor to discover. Py a series of suggestions he proves that the town 
KodJura was variously named Guduni (Col. Yate) and Kndtira (KonJaniudi 
plates), and tliat Kiuiura existed at the time of PloJemy and that the place whenre 
sliips started for fudO'China is fotmd near Koddura. a little to the north on the 
coast, noi far from tlie mouth of the Godavari, //Her nfm, the Professor has been 
able to i<lei>tlfy certain places named by Ptolemy U']>tch have defied idenifflcation 
so far. 

We have given ))Ut a bare outline of the many airestmg discovehes brought to 
liglit in the pages of the booh. Tliot^h the tettef press lea\'eg noihlrig to be 
desired together with Che general get-up, yet we would prefet its monotony bftifig 
broken, by varied fobnts to indicate important pefsohs and places. 

K.D. 

The Annual RfepOtt of the Mysore ArcfiasOlOglcal DepaHthefii 

iOftht yeaf 1919. 

i^u/>en'/if^tr(ft/rf, Cavsr/i///e/if Press, Da/tgir/on^] 


This Report was signed and sent by t)io Director to the Gov’ernment Pre.s.s on 5th 
September, 1919. It Is published at the end of March, 1920, Ibai Is, nfter s/r 
f/to•/(/•£> We note, in this connection, the hint conveyed to the Superintendent of 
the Government Press, in the last para of the Govemmenl’e re\'iBw thereon, that 
in future, these Reports should not occupy such a Icng time to print and publish. 

Turning to the Report itself tre find that the most noticeable features in it 
are, (1) the discovery of uvo sites of ancient cities in t)ie l^ongalore District; (2) the 
sculptures in the Dharmiswara temple at KondaihalU (para 22) illuatratiog some 
episodes of tbe Mahabharata which claim partial credence; (5) the probability that 
Chandrabbushana Odeyar, mentioned in an inscription { Hoskote 129, dated 1177 
[pp. 1^1 is identical with Kriy^^Iakii, tbe reputed Curu of Harihara 11 of Vijaya* 
nagar; (4) tbe fijiding of an inscription at Rgmpura, near Kadaba in Tumkur District, 
which states that it was decided at a meeting of the x'illagers that no corpse should 
be buried wiriiin an arrow-shot of a well that had been newly built, and 
that if this injuDCtion was contravened, transgressors should be outcaste.s 
both in this world and in the next; (5) the fact that a ruined Chenna- 
kesava temple within the fort of $arjapur, shows traces to-day of a sculptural 
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^ructure having been raised ovef it hy i MuhammAdfid Jn^birtte* “ to 6d&bftne t% 
h&ir of Mahomad*? moustache/' while, *'the western portion idotri^d by several 
pillars is used as a lattice by the residents in Die neighbourhood"; (6) the 
existence, to*dfty* of a medieval Panchama Mult at Sarjapor, named after Suinl}appa« 
it pious Panciiama devotee, who has many disciples among: nofi*PAbchamfta also 
in several parts of the State; (7) an interesting tradition abbut OubW—an important 
business centre in the Tumkur District—connecting it with a greftt \'lm*Saivft 
readier, Amaragugd^ Mallikrirjunn, colleague of Uasava in reviving Vlrasaivnism 
diitirg the thirteenth century A.D,; (8) the occurrence in about 60 per cent of the 
phges of the Report of minute descriptiens of the icoffogrsphy of Village Goddesses, 
which, if studied carefully, lead One to the inference that ancient Deccan, ineJudirg 
KamniA and Purther South, is connected from ages past, etther ethnically or 
culturally, with the long extinct Mediterranean races, with whom Accieiit Egypt 
also had much in common: (9) the occurrehce on one of the pillars of the 
ffn-errangu of a temple on the heights of Hutri*durga in Kuiiigal Taluk, of a 
rare figure" of Matsya*Hanuman, whose exploits are recorded in the apocryphal 
MairAvana-purua; (10) the discovery of Inscriptions on some of the rtiany votivei 
bells extant ih the temple of SiddhalihgesvAfa at Edeytlr ifi the nberve Taluk, 
which goes to show that they were presents "froiti a Muhammadan Amildar 
during Tippu's rule" : (11) and, lastly, accurate descriptions of numerous MMUnh 
of V/mWflfs in all the three districts concerned (rfe., Bangalore, Tumkur, and 
Mysore) which tend to strengthen an Indian in his belief tlrat hi$ forbears til] 
about seven or eight centuries ago, cared more for truth and loyalty, than for 
material prosperity purclused at the cost of one’s manhood and sense of duty. 

W'e h^vt tried our best to indicate, howe\’er briedy, the nature of the sumptuous 
dishes which Mr. R. (larasiinlmchar, as is usual wltti him, lias placed this yut* be> 
fore eager scholars of the world. The more they eat the more hungry they feel, 
praise than this, it is not in our competence to bestow. 

We wish to close this petfiioctory review with a few words which are id 
effect an appeal to the Government of H, H. the Maharaja of Mysore. Year 
after year, Mr. Achnr has i>een dunning the authorities to pay lioed “ to the urgedt 
necessity for making proper arrangements for the preservation of dll the structures 
in the State, for the early introcluctioti of the Ancient Monuments Prdserx'atloD 
Act"—[of British India]. 

That nil appeal like tltis, made to a uatfMffI Governmeat, by otie of the ford* 
most of Indian scholars, should he consistently igiiored by this Go\'ernment, is A 
matter for surprise—the more so, as the hereditary head of the State at present, is 
aneofih^ most illustrious gutm/iaus o/Judo-Ar^ftii £tii/iire aufi civih'satiou. 

K.Rl 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY. MYTHOLOGY. 

RELIGION. Etc. 

History of Aryan Rule in India from the earliest times to the 
death of Akbar, by U. B. Havau., illustrated. 15.<. Us, 9—C—0, 
Hfirrtrp, 

Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by An AN pa K. Coomara* 
SWA«V, 2la, net, Us. 13—2—0, Hanfrp. 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by SiSTBR NIVCPITA and 
Anaxda CoomaraSWAMY. 12s- M. net, Rs. 7—13—0, Hfrrrftp. 

Stories ol Indian Gods and Heroes, by W. T), MONRon. illustrated 
In Colour, ba, net, Rs. 3 —12—0, H<Trr<T^. 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY Or REUCiONS. 

EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. \V, Hopkins, 11/6d, Rs, 7—3—0, 
Giiiu. 

The Religion of the Hebrews, bs* J.P. I^bterk, 15/a, Rs. 9—6—0, 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C, H. Tov, 15/n, 
Rs, 9—6—0, 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit Reader, by C.^- Lakman, Text, Notes and \'ocabulary, 
10/6 n, Rs. 6—9—0, Giuu. 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D. PerrV, 8/6 n, Rs- 5—6—0, Gi/iti. 

The Rigveda, by A. Kakgi (Arrowsmith), 8/6 n, Rs.S—5—0, Ginn. 

N.B. —T/ee Jndiao prices given (fbwe Are at OUff CURRENT 
EXCHANGE RATES. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates ot Book Prices. 

Owing to the rapid and material rise in the exchange I’aluoof ibe rupee. 
\vs beg to announce that our rate of excban^will, tentatively from 1st 
Septemlwr 1919, subject to further fluctuation of the money market, be 
10 As, per sliilliog of published sterling prices of 

i. Our AKsney PublicatioDS ; tho^ of Messrs. Hsrrsp, Heslh sod Giun & Co, 

ii. hooks in prim directly imported froffl abroad end those piirdiased from Indinn 

Mouses of forei^ Publishers who hsve reduced tbelr exchaai^e rate accordingtv 
we have done. 

N .B ,—Books in stock lor which we have paid at ^mryir# tsiss of e^chnugc will be sold 
unlv at prices which tho raiSH of eschance preiallinu front lime to time admit of. 

Time is opportune to bny books and Imihl libraries. 

P. T. 1. BOOK DEPOT, 

Bangalore City, Mysore and Madras, 

Agents for the Publishers. 
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MUDALIAR 

[By D. B. Kamachandka Mudai.iar AvakuaI-] 

(4 Paptr read before the Mythic Socktij.) 

It may not be g:eneraJly known that the term MudaJiar docs not connote 
a caste in the strict sense of the term. On the other hand, it is mereJ)* 
un honorific appellation added on by some of the Dravidians, mostl>' known also 
asVellalas. The ofiginal home of the Dravidian still remains a mystery. Biu, 
endeavours are not lacking to ascertain the truth. Everv effort made 
serves to take us nearer the goal, even if the goal be not attained in the 
near future. A number of terms, such as Dravidian, Tamilian, Tuluva* 
Vellalan, Kar*Alan, Kashi•Kavalan, Vilhipetta*Kattan, Agamvodayavan, Karai* 
Katlan, and so on are applied to this community which has cultivated and 
maintained a civilisation of its own. These terms are not only current 
' now, but are found also in the Tamil literature of the past. A short explana* 
tion of these terms at the oxuset will be helpful. 

The meaning of the word Urns ida is doubtful. Dravida is sometimes 
used as the name of a tract of coxmtry, lying between the Vindhyns and Cape 
Comorin, viz., Southern India. 

The term Dravida appears to have thence been used for the race that 
resided in this country. As the word Dravida is derived from Sanskrit, Dru 
means to run, the term probably indicates a place, to which a particular race 
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has run for retreat having been driven iry a stronger body, usurpljig the land. 

•The word Taintiian is said b)‘ some to come from the root Tami^ which 
means lonely, indicating perha}>$ one speaking a lonely language; but other 
authorities say that Tamir means swesotj-^nd hence a sweet language. 

Mr. Kanakasabhai saj's that the word Tamil appears to be an abbrevia* 
tion of the word Tamalitti which is the form in the Pali.language^-the 
name Tan^ralipti, a'g^t seaport at the mouth of the Ganges, droiTt wMch 
they ha^ emigrated. Jlhif seaport is qow kno^n^as ^ambik, ifnd iies c^the 
bay of Rupnarian river, 35 miRs south-west of Cakutta. A mention of it is 
also made in the Vishoupiiranam. 

Tuluva-Vellalan is a Vdlalan of* the Tulu country, South Canara. The 
word Vellalan takes its derivation from V'ellam (meansaBood) and Alan 
(means the ruler), indicating one that commands the flood, and hence a culti¬ 
vator. Similarly, the voM ^dlain«ai mean? ciilt^iom Some authorities 
connect the term Vella la with the historic Bellaia dynasties of’the Carnatic 
Country. 

The word Kar-Alan takes its derivation from Kar (means cloud) and Alan 
the ruler. - This title is expressive of the skill of the man in controlling the 
flood and storing* water for agricukuiaJ^Jurposes. 

The derivation of the word Vilpetta-Nittan is from Vil a bow and Nadu 
a countr>', meaning a country archer- 

Simiiarly, the word Kashi-Kavalan takes its derivation from I*Ushi which 
means a regiment and Kavalan one that supervises it, hence a commander of 
regiment. These two terms appear to be relics of the days when Mudaliars 
commanded the armies of the Pandj'a, the Chola and Chera kings- 

Again the term Agam-Vodayavan takes its derivation from the word Agam 
(means land) and Vodayavan (owner), hence it means a possessor of land. 

The term Karai-Kattan takes its derivation from Kar means cloud and 
Kattan one that saves it, hence it means one that protected it. The 
. Mythological origin of the name is that, in the reign of Ugra Pandja, there 
was a terrible famine for 12 years. The king, provoked at this, imprisoned all 
the clouds for their neglect of duty. Then Indra, god of clouds, requested 
the Pand)'a king to release them but he refused to do so until some one< 
stood as a guarantee for the faithful performance of their duty, viz., of 
sending rain to his kingdom. Some VellaUs came fonvard and stood as 
secunty ; hence they arc known as Karaikallan meaning Vcllalas that saved 
the cloud. 

The chief scat of the Mudaliars was that part of South India, generally 
known as Thondaimandalam which was formerly kuown as Dandakaianya 
being the wil'dercess of the famous giant Dandaka consisting of Madura] 


Tanjore, Trichinopol}*, Tinneveily, modern ChingJeput and Norlh Arcot 
Districts. Some writers say that the>' vvere divided into two chief classes: those 
who depended upon agriculture for their maintenance, and those who ow ned 
land but did not entirely depend oh it for tbeir support. The latter class aie 
said to have enjoyed manj* privileges and honours at the hands of their rtilers 
having held rcsjionsiblc j>osts of ministers, commanders, ambassadors, etc. 
Their progeny were noted for their martial spirit and were therefore rectuited 
as soldiers in the Sod them Districts. These are said to have been presented 
w'ith sword.s and other insignia, worthy of being reiriemhercd for e^*er, by 
their kings in recognition of their chiwlry. They were accordingly known 
ns Kashi-Kavalar meaning commanders of regiment and Vilpettanattar 
meaning titled archers. One such commander Aryana)-aga Nfudalinr, a great 
general of yore, is remembered to this day. They always attached much 
dignity to the military pursuits, and thej* had no little scorn for an uneventful 
life and a natural death. To fl)' from the battleheld or to receive a wound 
on the back was considered to be a great disgnice. As the type of a woman 
of the ancient VilpettanSttan race, I may Quote the case of a spirited lady 
who, in response to an enquiry about her son, said : “I know not where my 
son is but he will anyhow appear on the battleheld,” and, pointing to herself, 
she added “This is the cave out of which sprang that tiger”. Similarly, 
another woman of that race learning that her son had fled from the battlefield 
swore that she would cut off her breasts that nursed him if he had really 
turned his back on the foe and herself armed with a sword went to the 
battlefield and finding among the slam the mangled body of her son, she 
rejoiced more than she did when he was born. But this feeling of martial 
valour gradually disappeared after the cessation of the war Just then Jains 
and Buddhists active!)* endeavoured to improve and refine the stabilitj* of the 
Tamiiians and their literature which was comparatively far advanced. 

The popular legend as to how they w ere connected with war is that 
there Uwd in the forests of Thondaimandalam certain classes of Kurumbars, 
and other hunting tribes, whose sole occupation was highway robbery*and 
cold-blooded murder. Rel>elHon and disorder ruled everj-where. They 
divided the forests into several parts for their depredations. The king of 
this part of South India, a Chola, who uas a VellaJa, had a valiant son by name 
Athondachakravarli, by his second wife of Xaga race, of hill tribe which was 
noted for its dashing v-alour. This young man, pursuant to the orders of his 
father, secured the help of the Vellalas of the TiiUi country*, and subjugated 
the depredators, and restored peace in the kingdom. He then settled these 
Tuluva-Vellalas in the Chola kingdom, and granted them free enjoyment 
of the produce of many villages for 10 years. 
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The old Chola king then passed nwny. His son by the first wife, actuated 
by envy, declared to the subjects, and to the VellaJas in particular, that he 
would allow them to enjoy the Inam lands for 10 years more, if they would 
help him in filching the sovereign^, from the hands of his half-brother 
Athonda. Some of the A'ellalas, accepting the offer thus made, rendered him 
help, and kept the Inam lands in their enjoyment, after the expir)* of the first 
10 years, notwithstanding the repeated orders of Athonda to make them 
over to him. This irritated Athonda. and he orderd those who did not give 
up their lands to be put to death, vhen they fled to the neighbouring villages 
for shelter, having had no other alternative, uhich tendered the place desolate. 
The king finding that his kingdom was thinly popubated, issued a proclamation 
declaring that he w ill give away lands free to those s^ho promised to migrate to 
his dom j nion, wh ich att racted man) Tul iiva* ^ 'el lalas who siibseq u en tl)* ren dered 
him further great service. He built 21 fortresses and established 81 districts 
consisting of 1,009 villages. He gave 80 villages and 2,000 acres of land to 
them to build houses for their residence. The Tuluva-Vellalas having been 
thus in possession cf a large extent of land, were known henceforward as 
Agamvodayawttr meaning possessors of land. The Chola kings were verj- 
benevolent rulers, extremely jjious. Thej* built temples and choultries for 
the use of the travellers. Like their masters, the Vellalas were also noted 
for alms-giving characteristic. In fact they considered this as one of their 
six principal occupations in life, namely, tilling, cow breeding, trade, studying 
the Vedanta, worship of sacrificial fire, and giving alms. 

Now, out of the great regard that the king had for them for the help they 
rendered in establishing his sovereignty the king then called them by name 
of Mudalar, meaning the men of the first order or rank. The present form 
Mudaliar is a corruption of it. Its spelling in the English language is mis¬ 
leading and has undergone various changes, but if its correct vernacular 
meaning Is known, it is not likely that there will be anj* mistake. In support 
of the statement that Mudalnr means men of the first order, it may be pointed 
out that in Jaffna and in the neighbouring parts of Ceylon uhere the 
purest Tamil 1$ still spoken, the term Mudalar i$ even now used in its 
original sense. The headman of a community or a corporation or the 
manager of an office irrespective of his caste is called as Mudalar, meaning 
the headman or the first man and for a superior title they use the term 
Maha Mudalar. In this connection I may also point out that in some 
religious works of Srivaishnavas, the term Mudalar occurs as an honorific 
suffix in the names of some renowned beings of olden dfij-s. For example, 
Jatayu, the leader of birds is 5t)ied as Mhaga Mudalar: similarly, Sugriva 
the leader of ^'anaras is styled ns ^’anar.a hfiidalni*. 
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Further Mr. Edgar Thurston affirms that the social status of the \'elldas 
was all along very high, they having been awarded the first place in social 
esteem and recognised as a \'ery respectable bod)' of the com muni tv. from a 
very long time. This is borne out also by the fact that in the ceremony Tula- 
bharam observed by the Kings in olden days, that is weighing themselves 
against gold and silver and distributing the weighed gold and silver in charity, 
the right to weigh the king’s person was accorded toft\'ellfJa. Besides, in the 
sacred Kambaramax'anam a \'ellala is s^^oken of as having received the crown 
from \'asishta’8 hands and placed it mwn Sri Ramans head at the coronation 
ceremony of Sri Rama after his conr]ue$t of Lanka. 

When the community grew, the TuluvaA^ellalas were forced to leave 
their settlements for other adjoining lands, such as Arcot, Ponneri, Kanna* 
mangalam, Krmiyambakam, Poonamallee and so on, and were known there¬ 
after by the name of the vill^es in which the various bodies were settled. 
They had amongst them convenient sub-sections known as Servais, and the 
headmen of which were known as Servaigars. 

Another set of distinction also grew up among the Dravidians by lapse 
of time. Some of the communities who had fought during the wars and had 
been compelled to do the duties of the Kshatri>‘a, were themselves knoun as 
Kshatrij as, and the appellations Mudaliar as already explained was originally 
reserved for them. Some others took agriculture while still others, came in 
contact with Vavunas and became experts in trade. 

The commercial intercourse of the Tamilians with Egy ptians and other 
uestern nations had been probabi)' the cause of existence of certain Tamil 
^vo^ds, like Tokai meaning a peacock, Kapi meaning an ape and Agil meaning 
a fragrant wood, in the Hebrew Ihble and also the Tamil words, Arisi 
meaning rice, inji meaning ginger, mean, rice and ginger in Greek also. It 
therefore clearly indicates that the Greek merchants conveyed these names to 
Europe from the Tamil land. The Romaits who conquered Egypt were not 
slow in taking advantage of the prohCable trade with the TanuJians. 

Thu community lltus came to be classified as Kshatriyas and Vaisj^as 
according to the occupations they first had. It is rather strange that this 
asj>ect was lost sight of by the authors of Census Reports of I $81, 1891, and 
1901 who have made rather questionable allusions to such a classification of 
the community. The N'alsya section was further subdivided according to the 
nature of their trade. Thus some were known as Bhuvnisyas being 
agriculturists and called themselves Wodajans, some as GovaiR 3 ‘as being 
cattle owners and called themselves Pi I lays, some ns Dhanavaisj’^s being 
traders and called themselves Chettis, some as Go\vndans being village head¬ 
men, and some as Raya ns being village organisers and administrators. Trade 
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ingrain however nviis followed hy a set of Vellalas known as Kulavanikan or 
Vellanchetti. Vedantic stud\* end worship of sacrificial fire Agnihotram 
appears to have been done in those days hy a section of Vellalas known as 
Vaid\-nns now cxiinct. This name should not however be confounded with the 
term Vaid\'a, n physician, These Vaidj'ans were good Sanskrit scholars 
and w'ere well versed in the Vedanta. They were therefore employed 
as ministers under those kings. To distinguish from one another thej' also 
preferred calling themselves after the professions they followed. So, analogous 
to the duties performed, by them, they uere called bj' these denominatioits. 
Gradually however during the time of peace the occupations of these sections 
changed, their respective diitie.s became defunct and their appellations became 
obsolete. 

There was a subdivision known as Kiimidichaiti Vellalas which has now 
disappeared at least in name. They were known in consequence of their 
custom of carrjing a chatti of fire for all other Vellalas to be used at funerals 
for ciemation. Now the Vellalas carry their own fire for funerals. 

There is yet another division of these people, that is, from a time long 
anterior to the first century of the Christian era, the Tamil speaking Arjtin 
.inhabitants Seem to have been classified by the then feudatorj' chiefs as Devurs 
meaning Dravidian Brahmins, Makkals meaning Aryan Tamilians and Nagas 
meafting the Aborigines n ho used to inhabit the adjoining forests. It is said 
that the salutary opening terrh Thevareer in Tamil correspondence while 
Addressing elders takes its origin from the word Devar. 

A line drawn from Mercara on the west, to Tirupati on the east, marks 
the northern limit of the ancient Tamil country and the portion of the Indian 
Peninsula to the south of this line with the sea on three sides is callW the 
Tamil Agam or Dravidadesham. The Vellalas and Mudaliars are concentrated 
in this territory. The total population of the Mudaliars in India is about 12 
lakhs of which Madras has over 11, Mysore about 12,000 and Hyderabad 
about 4,000. Bombay, however, has a small population numbering about a 
thousand, 

Vdlalas are described in the Madras Census Report of 1871 as an 
intelligent, peace-loving, frugal and industrious people- In the cultivation of 
rice, betel-vine, tobacco, etc., it is said that Vellalas have no equals in 
the world. 

In the Tanjore Manual it is stated that Vellalns arc unsurpassed as 
accountants and that following king's ’palanquins, they could write to 
dictation, and even make arithmetical calcukiiion with strictest accuracy. 

In the Coimbatore Manual it is said that Vellalas are the backbone of the 
coiTnln' and it is these who. by their industries and frugality, create and 
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duvcJop wuaith, support tbc admiiiistratioi: and find the money for imiJerial 
demands ; as the proverb says the Veilalas goad i$ the ruler's sceptre.’’ 

It is a common saying that every grain sown by them yielded a 
thousandfold and that they were growing 10 kinds of grains. They were 
also noted for weaving priceless muslins. ^ 

, After their settlement in ThondaimaiidaJam these people seem to have 
formed a .colon j' and ruled it well and dexterouslj' by co-operation and self- 
sacrilice and with dignified religious, social and ethical rules. Dr, Caldwell 
says that they were framers of high moral codes. • Mr. Vincent Smith has 
observed that they had ships and that they were experts in navigation. 
Naval fights too were not unknown to them. Their voyages, however, seemed 
to have been confined mostly to the east. They brought pearls and corals 
from Ceylon and spices from Burma. They used to catch the wild eUpliants 
in pitfalls dug in the woods but later on thej* introduced the ingenious method 
of decoying wild elephants hy tame female elephants. Although they are able 
to manage their own affairs yet with a desire to improve their skfll they appear 
to have got a few skilled artisans from Magadha now known as Patnn, 
mechanics and smiths from Avanthl, now called Oojjani and carpenters 
from Ya\'anade5am, meaning Europe as they called it then. Thej' were a 
, gay and polite people and very loyal to their king, fond ,of music and poetr)* 
and of helping the poor, and adoring.their gods. .Sa>s a,European missionary 
who resided in India for nearly half a century “Sw'arm the.Tamilians like 
the Greeks or the Scotch of the East, the least superstitious, the most 
enterprising and persevering race of Hindus. ”, 

I-'irst they had commercial intercourse, with Arabs who came to South 
India with gold and took in exchange from the Tamil people pepper, pearls, 
tortoise shells and jwacock feathers. Subsequentlj-, they began to deal Ith 
Greeks, Romans and Javanese. All of them they called Yavanas meaning 
Europeans. The word j-avana has taken its derivation from the Creek word 
laones which is the name of the Greek nation in their own langauge. The 
Jews have a tradition that a large number of them came and settled in the 
Tamil.country soon after the destruction of the temple in Jerusalam in 08 
A.D. The copper-plate deeds w ritten in ancient Tamil still in the possession 
of the JcM's and Syrian Christians show and e.xcite much Interest not only 
because of their antiquity but of the fact that ancient Tamil kings conferred 
on Jewish colonies certain privileges •which these colonies still possess to 
some extent. 

The language of the Mudaliars is Tamil \vhich is of the Dravidkn group 
of. languages, and had its origin long before 7th centurj' B.C., and its 
grammar was w ritten so early as 3rd century B.C. by Augustya. Tradition 
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has it that God hhiva taught Tamil grammar to Augustya soon after Uc taught 
Sanskrit Grammar to Pamni, the two oldest languages prevalent in the 
Bharatawarsha. Tamil is even now one of the principal languages s|K)kcn on 
the globe. The (jucstion who first brought the Tamil alphabet to them, 
whether the Southern Dravidians or the Northern Ar^tins, seems insoluble. 
It is said that it was from the Nagas that the Aryans, first learnt the 
art of w riting and hence Sanskrit characters arc to this daj* known as 
Devanagari. Nevertheless aJI authorities confirm the great antiquity of 
Tamil literature and the advanced state of civilisation reached by Tamilians 
as early as the 1st century before* the Christian era. The present Tamil 
characters were in use prior to 630 A.D. But according to Professor 
Whitney they have undergone changes from century to cunturj- until 
about the 14th century A.D.. when they reached the present stereo¬ 
typed features. 

The earlier scholars were of opinion that Tamil was spoken first in. 
Madura, Tarljore, Tinnevellj^ Chingleput, Travancore, Nilgiris, Ramnad, 
Ceylon and Quilon, but Idter research has resulted in the inclusion in the list 
of couiTtrics like Arabik, Baluchistan. Bengal, Burma. China, Java and 
Orissa. Brahui, a language spoken in Baluchistan at present is found 
to have considerable affinity to Tamil in its words and grammatical fonn. 

Civilisation brings with it new thoughts and new ideas which require new 
words to express them. Every langu^e therefore borrows words and Tamil 
is no exception to this rule. Some words bearing on religion and philosopb 3 *, 
have been borro^^*ed by it, from Sanskrit, namely*, Saodhyavandana. Agnihotca, 
Yaga. Homa, Kanyadana. and so on. Revenue terms are adopted from 
Persian, namely, Hukum, Yadi and so on. Administrative terms ace taken 
from English, namely. Court, case, file, report and so on, besides, (he collo¬ 
quial terms, such as gate, compound, coat, ink. etc. 

Early Tamil, early Telugu and early Kannada are almost kindred langua¬ 
ges and Mala}‘al3m is an offshoot of old Tamil, with a rather liberal 
admixture of Sanskrit words, which formed itself about the 10th centur) A.D. 

Classical Tamil differs from the Tamil of current literature and corres- 
pondeoce, wirich again differs from colloquial Tamil. 

Tamil literature contains works too numerous to mention. In the olden 
days scholars were evidently not fond of writing novels, to amuse the read¬ 
ing public by fictitious tales, Their aim was cntirelj' religious and philoso¬ 
phical and they freely employed versification. Their works contain the highest 
spiritual truths and they are held therefore in great veneration even by the 
Brahmins. Some such works are Silappadhikaram, Manimeghalai, Naladij-ftr, 
Chintaraaoi, Namiul, Naishadam, Kambnramayanam, Auyaiyar Fadal, 
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Thovaram, Tiruvai moli, Thi ruvtiSixkani, J iianave itl, KuJai raprabandhain, 
Nelavcnba, Pattannattai* Padal, Tayumanswamiyar Padal and so oji. I may 
also give the names of a feu- important Tamil scholars and poets who ^vcfc 
all drawn from the Vcllala ranks. They arc l^mban, Auvai\ar, Manickwa- 
sagar, Nathmuni, Bhadragirij-ar, Patiannattar, Ta)'umanavar, Tiruguana- 
sambandar, Dandi, Budhamitra. Pavaiiandi, Appar, Sundarar, and so on. 
With few exceptions every one of them was an ascetic noted for chastitv, 
piety, sejf-mortification and abstinence. It is said that the first two, Kamban 
a poet and Auvaij-ar, a poetess were eveii foretelling the future which was 
accurately realised. It is surprising to note that the whole of tlie Tamil 
literature, namels' Theology in which the Tamilians excelled, all the other 
nations of Antiquity, Philosophy, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry and Medicine, 
and m fact every' work of theirs, such as c^Qn Grammar and Dictionary were 
in verse, 

Mr. Kanakasabhaf, a great Tamil scholar, affirms that the five major and 
five minor epjes, the 16 anthologies, the IQ major and the 18 minor poems 
are all works of purely Tamil origin. 

In the 19th century a new impetus is given to prose composition and an 
earnest attempt is being made to introduce prose as much as possible. 
Messrs. Swaminatha Iyer, Tanda\ara}'a Mudaliar, and \'eerasami Chettiar 
deserve special mention for their modern prose works. 

It will be interesting to note that in the year 1769, a celebrated Italian 
missionary, hy name Constantins Bcschi, who resided in Madura for over 
40 years, rendered the Biography of Jesus Christ into a Tamil epic known as 
Tembavani and he has tried to put it in the fashion of Kambarumayanam- 
Similarly, m the year 1895, one Mr. Krishna Ih'Uay, an Indian Christian of 
Palamcottah, has translated Banyan‘s Pilgrims Progress in fine Tamil verse. 
About the Jrd century of the Christian era, they had established three 
academies in Madura and Tinnevelly to improve Tamil literature. They were 
known as Sanghams of which the third was the most important one. But poetry 
seems to have been t):eir hobby to which they paid much attention. Students 
were also taught in these universities Philosophy, Chemistrv, Physics, Physio¬ 
logy and Medicine. 

These Sanghams had 500 members. The majority of tliem were poets, 
They were patronised b>' the Pandya, the Chola, and the Cheia kings, most 
of w'hom were also poets and belonged to the Vellala tribe. A Danish scholar 
has remarked that the academies like the ancient institutions of the Tamil 
people similarly that of French which was established in 1634 A.D., that is, 
over 1,000 years after the Tamil academies, have great influence to check the 
style and general standard of writing and to maintain the purity and simpli- 



cily of the language- Dr. Jesper^on remarks that in spite of the safeguards 
of ancient Tamilians not to multiply words of the same signification there are 
in Tamil 34 synonyms for the word wind, 50 for waiter, 35 for clouds, 62 for 
earth, 60 for mountain, and so on. It is interesting to note that in those 
days particular attention was paid to w-omen’s education. The monarchs of 
those da>'S paid munificent grant to poets, such as the grant of 500 villages, 
revenue of all southern districts for 40 years, 40 lakhs of gold coins, of the 
value of Us. 2‘8*0 each. It is said that a certain poetess received from 
a Pandja king ti reward of an elephant, a chariot and a garland of 
golden fio'vers for her poetry. 

They had their own vocal and instrumental music and dances. 13ut they 
rightly gave this art, a religious character. They had stringed instruments 
very peculiar and well suited for their mode of singing. These instruments 
had 7 to 21 strings denoting Sapta ragas. But it is said that a particular 
instrument, w'hich was being used in the daj’s of Augustus and which became 
extinct even before 3rd century A.D. had 1,000 strings. A great variety of 
of wind instruments were also in use. It is said that the curriculum of studies 
of music of those days would do credit to any of the most accomplished 
institution of the kind of the present day. They had in all 103 distinct 
tunes. The}' had their characteristic and favourite dances and one of their 
deities w’ho is supposed to be very fond of dancing is named as Nataraj, 
meaning King of dancing. 

They w*ere not at the same time back^v'ard in dramas. Like that of the 
Greeks their dramas formed part of their religious ceremonies. It is said 
that the first Tamil drama was unacted in the 3rd century* A.D. In the year 
1712 one Arunachala Itavi, author of Rama Katakam, enacted it in the court 
of the Mahratta Kaja by name Sri Surfoji Raja of Tanjore. Mr. Day has 
given an interesting description of (his and so also Dr. Kumara.«am( has 
made illuminating contributions about it. 

It will be interesting to note that the great Vaishnava saint Nanimalvar 
and Shaiva ascetic Tayumanasw’ami also belong to this sect of VcIIala castu. 

In (he very beginning the prevailing religion was animism, the worship 
of the departed ancestors and heroes- After the early >v'ars evil spirits and 
blood thirsty gods namely Katterl, Karuppan, Maduraviran, etc., were wor¬ 
shipped by them. Thev also believed in omens, auguries and sorcetA*. They 
observed feasts when they retxirned after success in wars and on the birthday 
of kings and fasts on full moon days. It is between the 8th and 12th 
centuries A.D., they were given a philosophic basis of worship by Sanka- 
rachana and Ramanujacharya. Thus there arc among the communities both 
Shaivites and Vaishnavites. 
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Self-mortification and abstinence from pleasures v'cre advocated as the 
highest road to salvation and with such religions turn of mind the sphere of 
music was transferred from house to temple. The Vaishnava and Shaiva 
hj'mns, namely Kalairapmbandham and Thevaram began to be sung in 
temples. Besides the four great gods, namely Vishnu, Shiva, Bala ram, and 
Muriiga, they had iJ deities, 12 of them comprising Audit)'a, II Rudra, 8 
A a.su and 2 Marulta. These were subser]uenUy increased to di crores during 
the puranic period. Charity whs extolled as a great virtue from the beginning. 
There were three grades of donors amongst them. Those who ga\‘e charity 
unasked and wtthoxit proclaiming from the house tops were considered to be 
of tile first class, and those who offered what was asked v eto of the second 
class and those who grudgingly ga\'o after mnoh jinportiinitj' l«longcd to the 
third class. 

The community is divided into 06 gotras, the names of li of which end 
in Thiri>’an, 14 in Rayan and 60 in W'odayan. The first, namely Thiriyan 
designates the tribes to wliich that section of Vellalas originally belonged. 
The second, namely Rayan is the title conferred on them by the Pandya, the 
Chola and iho Chera kings. While the third, namely Wodajun appears to 
have l>ocn the name of the villages of which thq' were the chieftains. 

In those days the king was assisted by a council of five mcml>ers. Thej' 
consisted of the representatives of the people, priests, phj-sicians, astrologers, 
and mini^rs. This council safeguarded the rights of the people, Their 
wious duties were ; the priests directed all religious ceremonies and settled 
disputes arising in that connection. The physicians attended to the health 
and the sanitation of the country, astrologers fixed auspicious times for public 
ceremonies and predictetl imiwrtant events while the ministers attended to the 
administration of the justice. The king ^Yo^e a long crown of a conical 
shape made of gold, set with precious stones and the queen did not wear a 
crown unless she had inherited the monarchy in her own right. On all 
puhiic occasions she took her scat on the throne along with the king. The King 
was the head of the Got-ernmen t and of the society as u eU, Big chariots drawn 
by 7 horses were used by the king and the queen only in processions and on 
festive occasions. The ministers wore a peculiar head gear. Justice was 
administered free of charges to sxiitors but the punishments were rather severe 
and hence crimes were rare. A thief arrested with the stolen property in his 
possession was beheaded. The orders of the king were proclaimed through* 
out his capital with heat of drums, riding on depbanLs by officers specially 
told off for the pafjxisc. Time^criers were employed in the palace to ciy out 
the end of cadi Naligai which was then reckoned by hour giasscs. Tiger was 
the ensign of the king and tiger stamps were marked on goods. 
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In the 3ixl century A.D., there were five methods of dispo^ng the 
dead, namely cremation, burial, exposure in the jungle to be eaten by jackals 
and vultures, stuffing them in the pits, and covering them Nvith big 
earthen jars. The third method finds an echo in the customs of the Parsees 
at the present time. The ashes of the cremated dead body of gallant military 
officers, and soldiers and also of renowned persons were being buried in olden 
days on the roadside of the important streets with inscriptions. Tliese tomb 
stones are found even now in many of the roads of the Tamil Districts and 
are known as Virakkals- 

Now, turning to their present habits and customs it will be found that 
most Mudaliars are strict vegetarians in whose precincts neither a dog nor a 
fowl can be seen as their very sight is considered by them as pollution. 
Others take animal food but they arc strictlj' prohibited from taking anj' flesh 
other than that of sheep. 

Their dress i.' not unlike that adopted by the majority of Southern 
Indians. 

Their old arts and industry* have become extinct. Even their gods have 
disappeared as Indra and Balaram are no more invoked b)* them and in tlie 
temples of Shiva it is the lingam and not the image of Shi\a that is worshipped 
now. 

As a rule, all ceremonies are presided over by and performed through the 
medium of Brahmin priests. The ceremonies observed after birtb ^rc that 
both the child and the mother bathe on the eleventh day and after punyaham 
is performed by the Purohit and panchakavyam a sanctifyiug potion of the 
five products of the cow is drunk by the mother, they are supposed to be 
pure and may enter into the household as before. Until this sanctifying 
ceremony is performed all the family members are considered to be unclean. 
No divine worship of any kind is offered in the house during the first ten 
days nor is any other religious performance undertaken- When the house¬ 
wife is pregnant the husband is not allowed to carry a dead body or build 
a new house by putting a loft on it as it is supposed to have an evil effect at 
delivery' time. And allusion is made to the weight put on the house w hich 
will render the delivery more painful. On the evening of the eleventh day* 
married women are invited who put the child in the cradle and sing some 
lallubies suited to the occasion. Simultaneously with this some have Kama* 
karnam ceremony, naming of the child, performed and the others havt: this 
done in the third month. A name corresponding to the Nakshatram, .rtar 
under which the child was bom is given to it- Friends and relatives gather 
on the occasion and offer their presents to the child in the shape of ornaments 
and cloths. 
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When a girt atulns her age inlimation of the same is given to the 
relatives through the ss'asher-woman of the house. When the married 
women are congregated the girl U bathed s^•ith the accompaniment of the 
music and is kept in a separate room for five days and the girl is bedecked in 
different disguises, when married women siog songs to the accompaniment of 
the music suited to the occasion. On the sixth day Punyaham is 
l«rformed by the Brahmin Piirohit. And on the 7th day the final ceremonies 
are performed when all the relatives and friends are invited who give presents 
in the shape of jewels, cloths and money to the girl and they partake of the 
dinner and bless the girl. The time of the girl’s attaining her age is noted 
and the purohit is consulted as to the hour being auspicious or otherwise, and 
the consequent good or evil to the girl and also to the husband, if she is 
married, is forctold- 

Thcre is no age restriction for eligibility to marry in either sex. But 
child marriages are condemned and are never performed as a rule. Girls may 
be marriod either before or after the attainment of age. Marriages are 
arranged for and brought by the parejtts or other elderly members of the 
parties. With regard to the selection of the brides, preference is generally 
given either to a sister’s or maternal uncle’s daughter if available and suited. 
Betrothal ceremony takes place either a few months or a few days before 
the marriage or just along with the marriage. The marriage ceremony Lists 
for three to five days generally. The worshipping of the ^mily deities precedes 
all other ceremonies. Pandakal fixing one of the four pillars of the 
marriage pandal is the initial ceremony of the marriage feslivities. This is 
performed hy married woinen. On this occasion too friends and relatives 
congregate. 

The bridegroom is brought in procession to the wedding place the bride’s 
house gcncrallv. 

Third is the important day on which the principal ceremony of marriage, 
namely tying the tali takes place. 

This consists of:— 

1. Oil bathing. 

2. Sanctifying. 

3. Bringing the sacred earthen pots. 

4. Lighting the sacred lamp. 

5. Tying the sacred thread armlet. 

fi. Burning the sacrifidnl fire. 

7. Giving the bride away- 

S. Tying the tali. 

y. Rice blessing, and 
10. Giving alms. 
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X:;nt>'ing the thread flirnlels taJces place on the Ust day. Generally, the 
consummation of the marriage taJ:es place in the third month after the 
marriage. Tor it is considered that the birth of a child before the lapse of 
one year from the time of marriage is inaospicious, 

Widow marriage is strictly prohibited. 

The dead bodies are, ns a rule, cremated but those of unmarried }«oplc 
and the followers of Shix-aarc huried. Generally, the eldest son performs the 
coremonies connected with the death of father or mother. Pollution is 
observed for ten nights and on any day after this but generally on the 16th 
day the final ceremonies arc performed in n garden. All the rites observed by 
the llrahmins arc performed on the last day- Annual ceremonies are also 
performed. Adoption is permitted, hut it is seldom resorted to. 

Thus the ceremonies, etc., arc almost identical to those of IVahmins 
with the exception of Upannyanam and Kasi Yatrc hut the most distinguishing 
failures of them are:— 

Mairlage after puberty. 

And in such cases the most advantageous sj stem of consummation of 
marriage after three months which system other communities may adopt with 
Advantage if thej' choose. 

Interdining and intermarriage between meat*eating and vegetarian 
factions of this sect, It should be remembered, hmvever, that each section 
will have great rega*! ior others’ prejudices and w\l\ respect their sentiments 
in this cQccem and will afford all facilities and conveniences to maintain sirch 
customs when all of them have to meet at a common place of dining with 
re.spect»ve members. 

Intermarriage and interdining between the V*aishnavites and Shadvites 
uniftc our firtthmia brethren, in this respect the Mudaliars have taken a step 
of reform which is most conducive to social advancement. 

A few constantly wear the sacred thread but ail Mudaliars have to 
wear only at the time of performing the A’edic rituals, Yegnopavitam and 
Pavitram, as a mark of the sacred nature of the ceremonies of all kinds including 
those at marriages and after deaths which are presided over hy the Hrahmin 
Purohits. In well-to*do families these two indicative symbols ofBmhmins 
are jnadc in gold and preserved for use on such occasimis. 

This short account which I have been able to place before you will, I 
hope, show that the Tamil comiruanityof Mudaliars are the inheritors of a great 
and ancient civilisation. Their eukure commands the admiration of every 
scholar who has made a searching study of its history. 
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brackets along with it. 
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Abbrct'Moiis Sik *SakufttaJarfl. Raghu » Raghuvanis^a. 

Malavika-Malavikaguimitram. ijukra* SukranUi. 

R£m=sR&m£\una, Mb. Mahabharata. 

This paper* covers some very important parallels of thoughts and 
language found in the works of Kautilya and Kali da sa. They hav'e remained 
unnoticed hitherto. Attention is d^a^Yn to their nature and to the develop¬ 
ment of arguments therefrom. Hunting is the chief subject which helps 
us to understand them. Some others are those where glimpses arc given 
about a deceased king, a new king and about a high priest. The use of 
technical terms is also interesting. 

The picture of hunting in ^kuntab belongs to a lime which changed 
apjjrccutbly (as can be inferred from the passages wc shall give) when 
Raghuvamia was written. What is depicted in Raghuramsa cannot bo 
referred to the time ^kuntala prlrays because, a certain alteration is 
in the former. That emphasis has been put in his work by 
Kautilya marking a change which itself is dne to the change of wttjs in 
hunting in his days or which is due to himself, he being instrumental cither 
in bringing it about or in giving a recognition to it. On the strength of tins 
evidence,—and it is such w hich knows no contradiction,—the date of Kalidasa 
is refetred to the age of ICautiIj'a. Again, the expressions used and the method 
followed by Kalidasa exhibit the thot’fntf^hncas ascribed to Kuutilj'a 
; therefore, his i>ersonality is inferred to be that of Kautilya. 
That there is no mistake in the arguments advanced is jiointed out by bring¬ 
ing into contrast other passages from literature on the same subject. 
(Passages from foreign literature may help even more.) 

* LRead M the Plr^t Oriwital Conference at I'oona, and secured lor ihe Q.J.M.S. the 
kind permission of ihe Secreurles—Eo.]. 
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Monsovw, to cxprtiss in the peculiar way of{ Kautilya, what his ago 
demanded of him. w'ould be superrtuous even after the lapse of one century 
if the currency, authority and reputation which he and his Artha^astra 
gained arc considered, and if the conservative uniformity of Indian 
life running down unchanged for many centuries is not forgotten. The 
change and the expression of that change belong to that oge only. 
Lapse of time is inadmissible because the ring of the old order (of buntiug) « 
in Sakuntaia (the new one has only a shadow of it), disappears com¬ 
pletely in Raghuvamsa, wherein the new order is seen to have advanced 
and established. The queer position created by the dash of the vanishing 
old and approaching new . find full expression only in Sak. aud in the 
debate in the Artha., pp. 329 (398-99). The freshness, joj’S and advantages 
that the new one has brought in its trail find complete expression in 
Raghuvarpsa only. This fact will be pointed out at length in the. succeeding 
pages without further preamble. It will then be found that both the 
authors—ICautilya aud Kalidasa—are connected in a way they are connected 
with none else. 

To begin ;—. 

Who will imagine that there is some hidden link between the two verses 
IX, 49 and IX, 53 of Raghuvarpsa ? They are given belo^v.• At first 
sight it appears that there is little significance in the occurrence of the 
verse 53rd ; much less in its proximity to the verse 49th : Supposing that 
an edition omits it altogether, the omission remains unsuspected with all * 
che knowledge we have at present 1 Its indispensable;nature remains beyond 
discernment. 

Who will think that the verses of Raghu. IX, 08—71, arc alUoteriinked 
and are alt equally important? Who will dream that the portions dealing 
with hunting in Sak. (Acts 1 and II) and Raghu. Canto IX &t<> pemonal 
views of Kautilya ? 

A Politician named Pisuna criticizes hunting rather adversely. 

“ Pisuna says that of hunting and gambling hunting is a M orse vice'; 
for falling into the hand of robbers, enemies and elephants (* v)‘&Ia) 
getting into wild fire, fear, inability to distinguish betueen the 
cardinal points, hunger, thirst and loss of life are evils consequent 




n IX. 49. 


sruHif^d 




IX. 5J. 


I* 
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upon hunting.Artha., pp. 329 (398*9).* 

"No,” says Kan^ih-a.“ in hunting, exercise, the disappear¬ 

ance of phlegm, bile, fat, and sweat, the acquisition of skill in 
aiming at statiooar}* and moving bodies, the ascertainment of 
the appearance of beasts when provoked and occasional march 
(are its good clxaracteristics)." Ibid., pp. 329 (399). t 
Well! vias Pisuua a fool to raise objections and not to sec the advan¬ 
tages ? Has Kautilya quoted him in vain? It looks us if bis objections 
remain unanswered. .It is not so, however. 


A notable feature of the discussions in the Arthtisistra is as foHoxvs 
Although an opinion for or against a subject in question is given, it is cot 
sought to lower its xulue thereby or on the other hand undyly raise it in our 
estimation. It is not a form of vanity on the part of the author. The dis¬ 
cussion usually develops, on the whole, in a sirnplc device with him, by 
which he draws the attention of the reader to the strong and weak points of 
the matter controverted, and the debate on it sets the vanous points off 
against one another imparting rare clearness in meaning, the substance 
acquainting the student with all sorts of possibilities involved in the choice 
that may be made. All the objections have fullest value attached to 
them ; and the author bestows careful attention to all of them, making neces¬ 
sary provisions where there are drawbacks ; and finally arranges his system 
in such a manner that the benefits of the rvay preferred can be well realised. 
Let us see it —the system (in the safeguards and the jjrovisions—) in the case 
of hunting in (he Arthaiastra. 

Pages 46 (52). “ There shall be constructed in the extremities of the 

• “ m ftgsT: —“ Tg a T ftit** w *i *i R^ inyr: 

C/. Raghu. IX, 53 . The passage is important because the evils it portrays, 
though expressed in bakuctala, remain there uncontrolled by necessary arraage 
ments and safeguards. 

t " ^ .5 ^ 

ft ^ ^qf II c/. tkk II. “ i g ^ls i sPt mx 

3®? TO ” 1 and then 


qwrntf'i NtrnHfejfl «mRTxrr; 1 

F q VFTOT ^ 

TOf^ f?r; ” 11 h n 

C/. also Ragbu. IX, 49 and contrast Kidambari, p. 189. 
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kiogdom forts resinned by boundary guards nhose duty shall be to 
guard the entrances into the kingdom. The interior of the kingdom 
shall be watched by trap-keeper (Vjgurika), archers (Sahara), 
hunters (pul ioda), Chandalas, and wild tribes (Aranyachara).**’ 

Pa^es 141 (177). “ Pasture grounds shall be opened between any two 

dangerous places. Valleys shall be cleared from the fear of thieves, 

elephants (Vj-sU) and other beasts. Hunters and hound- 

keepers shall reconnoitre forests. At the approad) of thieves or 

enemies, .as to the movements of enemies or wild tribes they 

may send informat ion. t” 

Pages 44 (49)."He shall cngjigc himself in sports only in 

such forests as are cleared by hunters and bound-keepers from the 
dangers of high way-robbers, snakes, and enemies.!" 

Pages 59-60 (65-66). “The collector-general shall attend to forests 

." Game-forests, timber-forests and elephant-fotvsts are 

forests. S” 

Pages 44 (49). With a view of acquiring efficiency in the skill of shooting 
arrows at moving objects, he shall engage himself in sports.V 

Pages 40 (55). " A forest as extensive as the above (/.c., forest assigned to 
Brahmans) provided with only one entrance rendered inaccessible 
by the construction of ditches all round, with plantations of 
delicious fruit trees, bushes, bowers and thornless trees, with an ex¬ 
pansive lake of uater full of harmless animals, and M'ith tigers 
(vy4la), beasts of prey, male and female elephants, young elephants 
and bisons—all deprived of their claws and teeth shall be formed 
for the king’s sports." *' On the extreme limit of the country or in 
any other suitable locality, another game-forest with game-beasts, 
open to all. shall also be made. In view of procuring all kinds of 


[C/. MSla^'ika. I. 

” I 


portion between vss. 5 and 6.] 41 

t ^ I t gw***!!®!?: 

I ...?rwTfiT^r«n>Tir..,w fg.^ h 

Cf. Raghu. IK, 55. Such were the agencies created, as preventives of the dangers 
specified by Piiuna. 

J I'lrm 7 TTTOR«riiIvprtt .i c/.Ragliu. 

IX, 55. 

§ “TO??rT ...i^...9T^ ” [I 

f “ I C/. Artha. pp. 529 (599): II, 5; Raghu. 

IX. 49; ^k. I. S and Raghu. IX, 57^^6. 
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forest.produce described (elsewhere), one or several forests shall be 
specially reserved;" pp. 141(177). “In barren tracts of country there 
shall be constructed not only tanks, buildings for shelter, and wells 
blit nlso flower gardens and fruit gardens.*" 

Such were the arrangements and rules that were either prevalent when 
the ArthasSstra was written j or came into existence when for the first time 
Kautilya wrote about them. We sec liow it has been provided for pleasurers, 
for avoidance of evils and inconveniences in hunting. The objections 
of Pi4una mny he re-read. It will then be found that each and aU of them 
have been removed hy proper arrangement and necessar}* safeguards. T/iat 
M v/iaf Kaufilycr has done, by either well incorporating the old or by way of 
achievement in creating a new order. Whatever it may be, he has taken a 
proper note of all the points and has voiced what remained untold till then. 
It is vhat Ka/idasa has done in Sak. Acts I and It, by expressing 
the oid order reciting the benefits and in Raghuvani^a Canto IX, hy 
txpvcssing tile new and rejecting the old with a full exposition of the 
new one. Raghu. IX, 53, stales that ‘fires and robbers * were removed; 
'hunters and trap-keeper’ were employed; ‘ the ground’ w'as even (to avert 
accidents); there were places full of ‘ water’; beasts and birds were in abun- 
dance. Without nil these the fears of Pisuna would prove too true. Let ug 
go through the objections of Wdushaka and the uneaRines.s which haonts 
his mind while he is on hunting. C/. fvak., Act II. 

{(j) “ ” t 

(c) “ gs^rir" i 

(d) “ filKHO'HrtlM SliRt ” | 

(<*) “ <T*tv*r3fHR»r: rrraT®rnnrr?hsfet " i 

(f) " ftwt mfisr.. 

JW: sffRTN^ft*r " J 

n vpfr WIW1% mu leiiR i and accordingly 
“ St h ««*JK SRTO ( ST?«rm ” I 




vnr* 


I n rf?r^ «« m 4 wTRTtf Tjw: WOT J sTcra 

TT I jpinfk^Rf ^ ?t My^ra^ i *pVt7?rr\ 


" II (C/. Raghu. IX, 69.71). Contrast the monologue of Vidushaka 
ie Sak. II.; (C/. Raghu. IX, 69—71.) Here is the cousinietive programme of the 
system. It acquires importance by its absence of expression io Sakuntala onJy. 




(A) “ I KTfstresf i ” ( 

(r) “^>T?rRfR5H Tj^ raiWisfw ” i and the longing for rest 

“tRTHTTf^^ ft?rf5f5 JTl^TBnT^rft ” 1 

Such ate the grievances of the “?»nrmT<r It will be found that 

most of them are (put as it wece in his mouth) the objections of Pisuna. The 
Vidushaka represents him; the charioteer, the commander and the king 
are, as it were, mouth*piece$ of Kautilya. 

(1) ^k. I, 6, creates a good impression, vivifying 

hunting movements; it t$ a grand picture. It diverts our 
mind from unpleasant fears and bad consequences of hunting. 

(2) Siik. 1, 7, .and I, 8 .etc give us 

an idea of fear and other emotions of an animal; Koghu. 
IX, 56*57 do the same. 

(3) The charioteer’s speech (SSk., Act 1) etc., informs 

us how his skill overcomes the danger of uneven grounds. But 
this is dependance on him: and accordingly it is removed in . 
Raghu. IX, 53 by creating Accidents result¬ 
ing from are thus averted in the first case and made 

impossible ia the second one. 

(4) Against thirst and bad water of Sakwi/ala) 

" of Raghu. IX, 53 Is the improvements * 

(5) Against uncomfortable beds, absence of long sleep and trouble? ^ 

some early waking up are described the pleasurers of 
passing away of night on it amidst brilliant Aushadhis (Raghu. 
IX, 70) and the beautiful morn ; cooing of birds and the rhythm 
created by flaps of the ears of elephants serve the usual morning 
music, replacing the songs of roj'al bards (Raghu. IX, 71); 
all of them contribute to a pleasant waking up. 

(6) Fatigue is amply removed by refreshing fragrant cold breezes. 

(7) Hunting had a very bad effect on the mood, of Vidushaka; on the 

contrary, it proved very beneficial to the person of the king. (C/. * 

Sik, 11. 4, “sRWTjrwg:”....etc.), in spite of the faults 
(^k. II, p. 63, ..^*prr i ”). 

* The gradual process of evolution and change in huniiog, transitions from ooe 
arraogement to the other, aod removal of the grounds of complaint, can be definitely 
marked and followed in the differences we find between the pictures of bunting in 
and ia Raghu. (Curiously enough, by an oversight, Mr. Sbamasastry has 
missed the word ‘ ’ of PUuna while translating the text of the Arlha.} 
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(8) s” axe previously cleared by " and fTSfei*'. They 
well remove ‘ fires and robbers.’ Cf. Raghu. IX, 53 • 

(9) Efficiency in aim at moving marks is vividly depicted in Raghu. 

IX, 60, 61—63, 66, ff. Hence it is truly impreacd upon the 
reader in SSk- II, 5.^ 

(10) Behind the scenes of excitement, there are backgrounds of glory 

of the season in one case and the relief of the calm atmosphere 
of a hermitage in the other. They create, over and above the 
arguments advanced, a favourable impression of hunting from 
the very' start, and finally elicit the assent of the public by 
rendering it a pleasant and coveted exercise, Cf. Sdk. II, 5. 

frTi’ No such attempt fo win the public is made in 
Raghuvarrisa. 

(11) Raghu. IX, 49 expresses directly what Kauiilya advances and IX, 

S3 directly eliminates objectionable elements recounted by 
Pi Sima. They do exist in SakuntaLi as can be inferred from 
what Vidushaka says. 

These are what has been termed the hidden linkf: between tho 
passages and thoughts. They' cannot be seen by the help of KSmandaka 
, (NUi XI, 36)t who effeu:es all traces of Pi^una, treating hunting quite differ¬ 
ently. The propriety of each and every sentence of ^akuatala the improve- 
ments made in the verses of Raghuvams, and the significance of their being 
grouped together will not be understood at all. 

It will be reasonable to believe then, that " *’ (^ik 

II, 5), pointingly alludes to the arguments of Pi^una. It weighs the disad- 
vantages with the advantages mentioned. The objections are enumerated 
through the jester and against them all the merits are heralded through the 
Icing, the commander, and the charioteer. But something more >vns necessary 
to make hunting perfectly harmless. The system devising the methods and 
good exhibition of skill in the efficiency' of aim are therefore depicted in 
Raghuvarxisa. 

So far we pointed out the affinity in thought which ran through the 
Artha»stra, Sakuntala and Raghuvamsa. If attention is paid to the 
language, the same affinity will be seen running along with the thoughts. 
More words need not be wasted over the question of language or tbougbte 
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because passages from Jiteralure on hunting automatically bear out a perfect 
contrast in the language, in the outlook, in the arrangement and in the way 
of thinking. Let us cite here some such pnssf^es. 

I.King Dush}*anta takes to hunting. (Mb. 5di. chs. 60*70). 

^ Iff: qwtjj-ll tl 

«u^ iffq: irgt r: •* n.etc. 

[Contrast; Raghu. IX, 40-^5J.] 
The royal procession comes in. The ciliaens are delighted \^ ith it and 
they follow the king to a certain distance. Then, 

fgffT* ?nTTffr I ^ u 

« r €<i r 4 rff ii 

irrnn>ff?*nnHtm«rraw=*r|;^ i »ngi*ii ' « Tr B |«ra'r ^ k 

^ifT’qTTff^; arfrVd^fff^r i frrtFra ” ii 

[Contrast: Artha. pp. 49 (55).] 
Beasts run about in panic, driv'en to exhaustion and starvation: the 
hunters are so fatigued and hungry that with great appetite and pleasure they 
devour their raw flesh. The affair terminates on the king’s reaching an 
Ashrama. 

^TtW : gi^TTr?T?R7ff?r: | F TffFIlSffHJ^ia, .CtC. 

€/■ Artha., pp, 329 (398'9): the remarks of Pl^una. 

It may be noted from the above chapters (of Mb.) that hunting is awful 
by its fierce aspects (such as revolved in the mind of Vidushaka), It 
will be marked that the only point of interest there is the one of a b^'stander. 
The whole recital proceeds from the instinct of a bard narrating before a 
wondering audience- With IvalidJsa it is different. 

.Tragedv in Ramayana begins with the banishment of the hero. It 

may be said to develop at the sight of the golden deer. 

" Fqfirff fjt I siMKsuiq ff ii 

Indeed, the attraction proved irresistible for 5ita. Rama therefore went 
out Ic^hunt him, (Ram. Aranja., oh. 43, 50, ff., ch. 44, 5, ff.). 

“ F I ^'TfftFf FTRF ” II 

Over and above them, RSma says, 

[Contrast; Artha., pp. 329 (399); Sik. TI, 5 and Raghu. IX, 49.] 








This is how Kama is after the chase- 

“ Wff w3»qTT5r%?5r i «n^ftr^t?nfTmR«TR «^ra?T ii 

5rf#« f I 4WHNWli<i « *R5t^5 II 

i0?rpffT^? i jjfrraS’ <i[tr ii 

^sqTiRTO ” it 

Source of some versos and dlaJoguos of thu first Act of ^kuiUala may be 

traced to some of the above lines> bat the purpose—*' of the chase,_ 

emphasised b)- Kautilya <Tnd Kalidasa /or the hunter him^lf i$ ],cre transfeaed 
to the masses >vho hear the composition. 

.Ayod^-a-lCanda, King Dasaratha recalls with 

anguish his former mishap in hunting and relates how, when a prince he 
unwittingly killed a young sage led aw'ay by his “ Sabdavedhitva ” 


In Kamaya^au 

The BUime: rests on his fancy after 
bitting an unknown object by 
hearing its sound only. 

Episode : forms recollections of a dying 
man, down with agony and 
grief- 

luterest: centres upon one's past deeds 
and their fri;its. 

Time ; When Dasaratha is a prince. 

Seiuon X Rainy. 

DeRcriptions: of rains and storms. 

Place: a forest. 

Lauj^tuige : of a seer; unsurpassed in 
imagery, force and simplicity. 


In Raghu, IX. 

.falls upon hi$ violation of the 

law regarding the non-killing 
of elephants.* 

.remains fu)l of joy and when it 

comes to grief, it is that of a 
hopeful man. 

.lies in hunting movements. 

They are very prominent, 

.when he is a king. 

.Spring. 

.of Sylvan glorj' and joys of 

hunting. 

.In Sak. a forest: in Raghu. 

a i’ame’/orest. 

.bears the grace of a poet and 

restraint of a scholar, 

. Cf. IK, 69 and 74. 


V, 21 “ 


• References to the law are as follows.*— 

Raghu- V, 50. C/. JT3 IX, 380; II, 23, 273.* 

Artba., pp. 50 (55); 122 (152). 

Raghu- IX, 65. C/. Artlia., pp. 50 (56): 141 (177). Care bestowed upon 
elephants and elephant.forests, Cf. Artha., pp. 60 (66); 40 (55); 17 (19) • 135 
(169); 264 (328). C/. R^hu. XVI I, 66. 
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Rules in Sukra, I, 332-3 and IV, 7 are as follows:— 

“ j 5«fTO?RTr^’ncr*r^ii 

n 

«TraRri 4 i »i i g r *q rgy: 5r*i^ ” n 

[Contrast Artha. pp. 44 (49); S5k., II, 5 and Raghu. IX, 49.] 

Acc. to Sukra. Acc. to Kalidasa. 


Hunting: Forms one of the many 
injunctions. 

Discussion: None. 

Merits: Enhancement of bodily 

vigour in general. 

Language : of a moral code. 

Demerits: HimsS. 


A great sport; a source of di^ cr* 
sioR and new experiences. 

In full swing. 

More than that: advantages 
counted in detail. Moreover, 
great interest evoked in the 
study of animal nature. 

Such as the subject re<}iiircs; 
law code playing its own part. 

Excessive attachment. C/. 
Raghu. IX, 69. 


isukra has put Himsa in balance. In t»akuntala hunting comes to 
an end becttiise the ebase belongs to Ashrama ('* and because tbc 

king has, later on, no desire to pursue the game 

%5ti and Cf. ^k- II, 3.)* Accordingly there is tto question of Himsa teitk 
Kalidasa. We do not think that it would have been possible to write 
in thai fashion after the proclamations of As6ka. We read in the eighth 
edict that in days past (" ”) the king went to bunting; but as 

he became enlightened, he left it off \n his tenth year, in preference to 
Dharmayatras. The turn that the piety and goodwill running through those 
proclamations—those broad appeals—gave to the aebara and vj'avahSra, 
must have permanently affected and changed in a certain sense the then 
current thoughts about Himsa and about Mrga)>i too. The strain in which 
Kalidasa has written befits properly a pie-As6ka ^e. To write complacently 
about matters involving Himsa a/UrXht time of As6ka would have elicited, 
necessarily words of defence, explanations and justihcations. 


* That Br&hmaDS and ascetics were provided with forests which were 
considered ‘ by the State can be seen from Aitha. pp. 49 (54) and pp. 122 

(152). Heoce the immunity that is claimed for the deer. 


r 







Even as it can be seen from his passing' reference to the horsc*sacrifice 
(in the Milavika. Act V —), words of this nature arc entirely wanting;. GJory 
of sacrifices had declined with the rise of Buddhism and Jaiiusm ; they went 

out of date after Asdka. Words spoken in fa\-oiir of Mfgaya do not show a 

stamp of strong thoughts about Hiinsa such as Svikra betraj's- But this is 
not the whole and sole argun^ent for getting at the date of Kilidfisa. 
We depend upon the Artha^stra niainh*. 

What a writer says, the language he uses, the way he thinks and the 
May he arranges them ah, may \k said to be the resxiU of his meutsditj*, of the 
circumstances and of the mass of floating ideas of his age. Accordingly, if 
coincidence is found in mry respret betw een two authors, the}' ought to be 
counted as productions of one age; and trd verbirtim repetitions oferf 
views may hint at the identitv of their person also. To establish one 
authorship of Raghuv-ainsa and Sakuiitola parallel passages would suffice. To 
prove one authorship for the different chaj)tcrs of the Arthatastra parallel 
passages from each of them would be enough. Contradictory ovidence 
is lacking on the point; therefore one authorship is justl>' proposed 
because we get such passages in all their works. The moves and counter- 
moves that w'e see in bunting are too much to occur to a mind obsessed w ith 
poetry writing, unless it itself had thought them out ht:foreli(iiHl and unless it 
made them its own. They cannot be the outcome of seeond-havd thoughts. 
The present case is therefore not of simple incorporation because the time of 
one is the time of the other. Naturalness in writing and the unconsciousness 
w ith which the whole subject is treated, hctrciy an unity of age and mentality. 
That it is so and not otherwise is left to be said b}* competent scholars 
who will study their works exhaustively referring to other works of 
literature comparing and contrasting them wherever it be possible. 

On the strength of evidences (of which hunting is one of the many), it can 
safely be asserted that they are contemporaries. A step beyond it is only 
a suggestion for the present. Historical difficulty will be considered great; 
but this is an age when everything is in the melting pot. With a revision. 
of the Ancient Indian Chronolog>' it melts away like anything- ThcMatsya* 
purana, ch- 272, 27 (Poona edition), informs us that Pushyamitra killed 
“ There is a vast difference betw een the name of a person, ‘ Maurya’ 

and betweenIn our humble opinion, by the plural 
is intended the Magadha race of kings (called mw h ff3?rTj ” Of. 
ch., 271, 17 and 29) which (race) declined when the Pradyoias rose. The 
omission of the whole family of Pushj'amitra from the chronological 
sequence a/fer the Maurya kings and shifting of the date of Cbandragupta 


has given us sound results. But this is not the occasion to enlarge upon. 

them. 

We reserve our comments on the growth of various 35 * 516111 $ depicted in 
the Artha^astra on the slate and stage of society which they represent> on 
the language, on Kautil^’&’s conventions for an unity in expression and uni* 
formity in understanding, on the freshness of his outlook and on theUmitatioos 
of an author. The Arthasastra exhibits e.'cceptionaj frankness, deep scholarship 
and rare clearness of expressions. It therefore gives a scope to the thoughts 
on subjects just recounted. Only a survey of the arguments on hunting 
furnishes a brilliant illustration. Hunting 1/1 iUelf is not an ever-recurring 
topic to get into a conventional cast. As a vyasana, it necessarily breathes 
convention. A different treatment by Pisuoa added to it his own stamp. 
Kautilya did even more, as circumstances and bis times permitted his genius; 
and so far, his stamp is of nobody else either in thought or in language. The 
evils recounted by Pis una naturally arise when the course of bun ting lies in an 
untrod jungle; and they must have been usual in his times. But as soon as the 
jungles get previously cleared or resci-vrd/orea/s arc ciihtr created or^reseru- 
ej, the dangers vanish of their own accord. That such had been the course 
of things or that it was rendered such under the regime of Kautilya can be 
inferred from tbe code of laws with respect to the game'forcets. But the 
dictum, pronouncement and revision, belongs to him alone ; because he, for the 
first time, expressed what was untold and what remained unexpressed till 

then. He introduced a freshness in the subject and that very freshness Is 
found in the works of ICalidasa. That is what has been characterised before: 

" The tune of the one is the tunc of the other.” Let u$ see an another 
instance of it. 

The policy to be pursued tow’ards a new king is given in the MalaN'ika. 
1 , 8 . It is said to be just according to * ^astras ’ and in accordance to the 
opinion of ‘Tantrakara.' The same idea is expressed in tbe Artha., pp. 32(3 
(3OS) where it occurs in a paragraph giving personal opinion of Kautilya. 
It should be noted however, that Kautil 5 ^ gives his views in that place 
on the relative merits and demerits of a new king, as against the dictum of 
the Achir)*a5 on them ; and not exclusively on the nature and possibilities 
of a new'ly installed king. In doing so, he only groups together all the argu¬ 
ments ; it need not be presumed that each argument of the group proceeds 
originally from him. They belong to him ; but all in a body. The difference 
is a sharp one but it must be noted as such; because a new king, bis Prakptis 
and the v.*ay to deal with them arc standing problems of political science 
and as such they are cpnvemional topics. In the discussion, Kautilya has, 
on the whole, preferred a diseased king to a new king, In the Malavi* 
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kagnimitra, we realiae how the new king loses his kingdom, bringing 
about danger to his own person; and in Raghu, XIX, we see how the 
interests of a diseased king, and those of the state arc watched and guarded 
by ministers. The burden that is put upon them, the responsibilities that 
are imposed upon them can be gleaned hy a perusal of the Artha. 
pp. 254 (315) ff.+ As a supplement to the whole, it may be noted that the 
danger from ministers next to that of the king, rank supreme in the 
e 3 ‘es of Kautiljti. [C/. Artha. i)p. 322 (391), ff,]. These arc identities which 
make the tune of one the tune of the other- 

We now come to further ill«strations, first of which refers to the diseased 
king In Raghu. XIX, 

“ %% TTfkT: S«tS5>R | 

Artha-' pp. 252(315). “ The minister shall thus avert the calamities 
in which the king is Involved; long before the apprehended death 
of the king, ho shall in concert with his friends and followers allou' 

visitors to the king.under the plea that the king is engaged 

in performing such rights as are calculated to avert national 
calamities or aro destructive of enemies or capable of prolonging 
life or procuring a son"; ‘^[pp. 33 (38) Hence when the queen 

attains the age favourable for procreation priest shall offer. 

requisite oblations. 

Further: 

Artha. Cf. the above passage and also pp. 15 (17)...“ and who (priest) can 
prevent calamities providential or human by performing such 
evpiator)' rites as are prescribed in the Atharvaveda, the king shall 
employ as high priest." Cf. Raghu. I, 60, 63. 

Moreover: 

ffffnrffkgrosVrg 1 

Artha. pp. 254—6 (315—7). “The minister shall.,,(etc. as given 

above).” Thus, says Kautiha, “the minister shall 

invest himself with the powers of sovereign h*." “Not so,” says 

BharadvSja. “the king lying on his death-bed.the minister 

shall himself take possession of the kingdom.“But it 

is, says Kautilj-a, “unrighteous to do an act which excites popular 








fury; nor is it an accepted rule. He shall, therefore, instal in the 

kingdom such a son of the king.in the absence of a prince 

of gcNDd character, he may place before himself a wicked prince, a 

princess, or the pregnant queen.and shew him or her to 

all the royal relations as well as to the messengers coming from 

friends or enemies.he mny instal a child begotten on the 

princess. 

The position that the high priest enjoyed at different times, can be seen 
from the following references 
p.. 207. 13,-313, 

(Poona ed.) II, 2 . 12-17 with the tiksl. 

Sukra. 11- 69, 74, 78-SO. 

Artha. pp, 15 (17); 207 (261); 362-3 (436); 208 (202); (C/. Raghu. 
I, 6 ; XVII, SI); 209 (263); 210 (264); 16(17), (C/. Raghu. I, 61, XVII, 
77); 321-2 (391), (C/. Raghu. I, 60); 331 (401); 260 (3227 ; 33 (38): (C/. 
Raghu I, 65-72) and 39 (44). 

Sik,-Portions between Vss. 5 and 12 of Act V; C/. Artha. pp. 39 (44). Cf. 
Sukra. IV, 5. 21. 

Raghu. I, 59-64, 65-74; VIII, 4; XIX, 54; and I, 34-5. 

[The language and tlioughts should be well compared and contrasted], 
Ba^a condemns the Purohita and the system of Kautiha-t It mu.st 
have taken many a century for the system to rot and for the Purohita to 
degenerate. The pictures that the Da^(aknmara gives are different from those 
of either Kautilya or Kilidisn; they alone richly desen*e the censures of 
Sukanlso. 

The final illustration (in this article) points out the use of technical terms, 
It should be noted that thej* fall in the chapter on the Ta/i/rayifbfies. 

fwR *1 ” II vs (! RagJtit. XV//. 

3 

i asR vWc ii Kiraia I, 0. 

“ The consistency of ^•ie^v •8 held respectively by Kautilya and Blvaradvuja and 
the difference winch therefore creep In their systems can be marked well by a 
perusal of Artha. pp. 235-7 (ilft-lfi), pp. 322 (391) aod from the host of merits 
soi^ht in the ministers (In Artha. pp. 13 (14) ff.) selected by the khig. 

t p. 207 “ fk: er k?f ?ThR hm \ ^i •i\n m^" i ufrRstrrRt i 

gTbWT 3 R: *’ ii etc. Contrast on Artha, pp. 362 ( 435 ) the rule 
about relatives and pp. 329 (398) ideas about wealth. 0/. DagakurnSra throughout. 
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C/. The Artha. 

pp. 311 (378) “ |] 

pp. 37 (42) “ flWlicMHHlf4{iH .31^:. 

pp. 38 (43) sriTTTOgf?^ ft f?r7nf*rki3n^r^5?i ’»n 

pp. 430-1 (519) in the kil chapter on the a^5Tgf^s;.„“®:4JTF^%f^r«fT*T: i 

. "kik fk^: I . km ” u 

and pp. 362 (435) “3^Wf*rranTr q af p?i | 

•fr*^ x% 1 ar^ xtss^ft ft fteixx: i ?T^n: ” ii § 

S This paper was read before the first Oriental Conference at Poona, 




SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

By Dr. Raphakumod Mukerji, M-A., Ph.D., P.R.S. 
(Read before the Mythic Society.) 


This |>riper deals with the very inieresting educational evidence furnished 
in the Smritis or Hindu legal literature proj^er. The evidence is verj* fully 
presented in the Digest of Hindu Law prepared by Colebrooke from which 
the following account is taken :— 

The law'books have to discuss the relations between the teacher and the 
taught in connection with the question : To what extent or under what cir¬ 
cumstances those relations can become the subject-matter of suits or legal 
proceedings ? 

According to N&rada, " when a man yields not the obedience ho has 
promised, it is called a breach of promised obedience which is a title of law.” 
Persons bound to obedience are in law declared by the learned to be properly 
of four kinds, vis., those for science, human knowledge, love or pay—” 
(Brihnspati). Of these the lirsi class is comprised by the pupils proper w’ho 
seek the acquisition of knowledge of ^ science’ i.e., of the Vedas and the like 
while the second class by the apprentices or the technical students who seek 
the acquisition of skill in arts or ‘human sciences’ (Nirada). 

‘The wise have declared their general dependence’ (lb.), which means 
that they are not their own masters, but are themselves subject to masters. 
This may further mean that they are incapable of acquiring wealth for them¬ 
selves as pupils, or are liable to punishment for violation of their master’s 
commands. 

Brihaspnti describes the subjects of study of the pupil proper to be the 
triple Science. Rik, Vajus and Sama-Vedas. ‘ For these let him pay obedience 
to a spiritual teacher, as directed by the law.’ This means that, as the 
commentator points out, ‘he who yields it not may be reprov ed or chastised by 
the teacher, and the preceptor offends not.’ 

The infliction of punishment as a disciplinary measure on the pupil by 
his teacher is held to be perfectly legal. ‘ In case of strife between teacher 

and pupil..their mutual litigation is not legal’ (Smriti). The teacher's 

right to punish is also emphasised by Manu who also gives directions for its 
exercise by way of indicating its limiting conditions which it would be illegal 
for the teacher to transgress- ‘A pupil may be corrected when he commits 
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faults with a rope or the small shoot of a cane but oo the back part only of 
his body, and not on any noble part by any means.’ Says Gautama ; ‘ The 
correction of a pupil for ignorance or incapacity should be given with a small 
rope or shoot of a cane; the teacher shall be punished by the king, if he 
strike uith any other instrument.* 

The law books contemplate the contrary possibility of the case of a pupil 
striking his preceptor. (C/- the recent occurrence of such an event in the 
Presidency College, Calcutta.) Such an offending pupil will, according to 
Ygjflavalkya, have his punishment equal to that of the highest scale of crime. 

The meaning of these regulations is vary well explained by Vijnanes* 
vara. According to one regulation cited above all litigation between teacher 
and pupil is illegal. The fact of the matter is ‘ that a suit preferred before 
the king is irregular, and, preferred by the teacher against his pupil, is 
forbidden. But if the pupil violate bis duty and the teacher being weak is 
not able to correct him it is consistent with common sense that he should 
then apply to the king; for, by violating his duty the pupil absolutely 
becomes Pa^anda or Irreligious-* The litigation of teachers and the rest is 
not laudable, either in a moral or Civil Law; ‘ therefore pupils and others 
should, in the first instance, be discouraged by the king or thy court. But 
in very important cases the suits of pxipils may be entcrlained in the form 
mentioned.’ Thus, in regard to punishment, 'If a teacher from an impulse 
of wratb, strike bis pupil, with a great staff oo a noble part (of his body) 
then should the pupil, hurt in a manner contrary to Law complain to the 
king ; there exists a subject of litigation.’ 

The duties of studentship are thus stated : 'until he acquires the science, 
let the student diligently obey his preceptor, his conduct should be the 
same towards the preceptor’s wife and his son ' a/ierwai^ds, ^verferming the 
stated ceremonies on his return home, and giving to his instructor the 
gratuity of a teacher, let him return to his own house. This conduct is 
prescribed to the pupil.’ (Narada.) Violation of duties under these injunc¬ 
tions cannot be subject-matter of litigation. The commentator has the 
following explanation : ‘ The suit of a teacher, if his gratuity be not paid, is 

not mentioned by any other fiathor: but here is the pupil’s fate, if be pay not 
a gratuity to his instructor.’ Obedience to the teacher implies the pupil’s 
dependence on him, so that ‘he should not go anywhere, c^r consume 
anything, without his preceptor’s orders; and what he acquires by labour 
should be delivered to the teacher’—As YSjnavalkja puts the matter: 
"when called let him study; and deliver w'hat is gained to his teacher,” 
The commentator takes this to be a moral ordinance. The pupil has the 
legal right to give away to any one he pleases either his paternal property 
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or property acquired hy him during his minorityi though it it is given away 
without the knowledge or the consent of his teacher there will be a violation 
of his moral duties. The pupil must also perform other labour in his 
preceptor's house—‘ As Yajnavalkj'a puts it, “ Let him constantly promote 
his teacher's benefit, by ev*ery exertion of mind, speech, body and action," ‘ 

We shall now discuss the duties of the technical indents and the 
relations between the apprentices and the master-craftsmen. 

In common vvith the pupils proper, the first duty of the technical student 
like the general student is to stay with his master in his house. [He is 
thus described by Brihaspati: “Arts, consisting of work in gold, husbandry 
and the like, and the art of dancing and the rest are called human sciences ; 
let him who studies these perform work in his teacher’s house.” This 
indicates the technical subjects or crafts that were usually taught. According 
to the commentator, '’in the expression ‘gold, husbandry and the like* are 
comprehended M-ork in wood, traffic and the rest. Dancing and the like 
include singing and so forth”. He also remarks that ‘ skill in business which 
requires study but is different from sacred science is human knowledge.”] 

There are rules regarding the admission of apprentices. In the first 
place the period of apprenticeship is to be mutually agreed to and legally fi.xcd. 

In the second place, the kinsmen or the guardians of the proposed apprentice 
must consent to the transaction and be parties to the agreement. Sa)8 
Narada : “ Let him nho wishes to acquire his ovii art, with the assent of f 

his kinsmen, reside near an instructor, fixing a well-ascertained period of 
apprenticeship”. 

This passage further show's that the subject of his study was not the free 
choice of the apprentice. It was determined by the calling of his caste. [' his 
o«p« art’ the art suitable to his class (VivadaratnSkara)]. Indian Industry' 
developed upon the basis of hereditary skill and craftsmanship. 

The period of the apprenticeship is to be ‘ well-ascertained’ U., 'by tho 
attestation of witnesses.' (Vivadaratndkara). 

The duties and obligations of the apprentice thus admitted, and of his 
master are precisely defined and regulated. Says Narada: ” Let the teacher 
instruct him, giving him a maintenance in his own house ; and not employ 
him in other w'ork, but treat him as a son”. To this Kat 3 i 3 -ana adds: “ He 
who does not instruct his scholar in the art and causes him to perform other 
work shall incur the first amercement? and the pupil is therefore released.” 

Thus the first duty of the master is to make bis apprentice an anicvdsi, ^ 
a resident of his own house and to allow him a maintenaDce, his own benefit 
being'the performance of a duty, reputation gained and some profit’, as 
explained by the commeotator. 




Kcxt, lie inusl treat him us u iiicmbcr yf liis family with due tenderness 
and affection, ‘ as a son and not like a slave to be employed at pleasure.’ The 
relationship hctweeii the two must be lifted on to the spiritual jdaiic and must 
not l)c a mem commercial connection. 

Tinrdly the teacher must honestly and proi^erly instruct his apprentice 
in the art. As the commentator j)oint5 out, "the teacher who having promised 
instructions, but either cmplns ing the scholar much on othch work, or, acting 
frou^ impulse of wrath, does not teacli him the art, slu)) jjicur the first 
amercement; and the pupil muj* forsake him and go to another teacher.” 

As is indicated in these texts and comments, the fcjurth duty of the 
teacher is to offer his aj>pr«nticc e>*cry facility in leiirning his craft by making 
him perform in his house and workshop onl)- such work as is ’ relative to the 
art to be leartiod by Ihm (as the manufacture of golden xasscls end the like 
in the bouse of an instructor who works in gold. ) The teacher ‘ is forbidden 
to employ Ihni in business inconsistent with instruction and occupxing much 
time, such as travelling to many places, thatching a house, and the like.’ 

The teacher violating these rules is lined and the contract or relationship 
between hin^ and his app rout Ice is cancelled. 

Similarly, the apprentice has also his own duties and obligations which 
he cannot violate with impunity. In the words of the commentator, ‘if 
the teacher instruct him to the best of his knowledge and do not employ him 
in other work, then the pupil forsaking his teacher and going to another shall 
be chastised.' Saj's Narada: ” But he who deserts his teacher though instruct¬ 
ing him and not culpable shall be compelled by forcible means to reside with 
him and is liable to stripes and confinement. ” The jnanner of the cor¬ 
poreal puiusbinont is to be as laid down in the law /.v,, the teacher should not 
hurt a noble part of tile body and should strike only with a ” small rope or 
shoot of u cane” as prescribed for the correction of the pupil proper who is 
similar to the ai)prenticc in all respects except only in the motives of their 
stud)*; ‘the pupil studies the Veda on account of duty; the apprentice learns 
au art for the sake of wealth.’ The cause of the chastisement may be ignor¬ 
ance or incapacity shown as well as unlawful desertion. Now this desertion 
may lake place in two wtiys. The kinsmen whose consent to tlic apprentice¬ 
ship is necessary may withdraw the boy before the expir)' of its stipulated 
period, in which case a suit may be maintained, and the teacher is given the 
riglit to seek legal remedies. So long as the kinsmen do not withdraw the 
boy, he is liable to correction by the teacher according to prescribed methods. 
Where an apprentice having no kinsmen deserts his master unlawfully on his 
own account the master has no other altcmati\e than to seek legal remedies 
for the wrong done to him by his pupil’s violation of contract, 
i 


Th« otUec obligations of apprenticeship unJer the indenture are thus 
stated in the legal texts: “Though he have learned bis art» the apprentice 
must fulfil his stipulated time; and the profit of his labour during that |jeriod 
shall belong to his teacher.” [Karada.] Again “though he had acquired 
his art, the apprentice must reside in his master’s house during the period 
stipulated, receiving his subsistence from the teacher, and giving him the 
fruit of his art ” [Yijnavalkj'a.] 

These texts have been differently interpreted. According to some, the 
meaning is that ‘ if, through an aptitude to learu (why not also of the 
superior efficiency of the teaching ?) the pupil become perfecllj' instructed in 
his art before the c.xpiration of his apprenticeship he shall nevertheless serve 
his master the full time' and during that time the teacher has ownership 
even in what the pupil acquires by voluntary nxertion in traffic and the like, 
independent of his art, and by agriculture or some other means, and by 
treasure-trove or other ‘ But others allege, as a custom, that the 

fruit of Nvhat is done through the means of the teacher (in consequence of 
ingtriictionfi) belongs to him ; but in the case of treasure-trove and the like 
the find is taken by the pupil. According to Jlmntavahana, the pupil has in 
es'ery instance a right to retain what is acquired by himself.’ 

When the apprenticeship terminates according to the terms of its inden¬ 
ture, the apprentice is to pay to his master as much as he can as a reward of 
his services and takes his permission to return home. The term of appentice- 
ship is however renew'able if the pupil finds at the expiry of the first term 
that his training is not quite complete. We have on this point the text of 
NSrada : “ At the expiration of the period the apprentice, having acquired 
his art, and formally delivering to the teacher the best reward in his power 
departs with his permission.” 

On this Hindu system of technical education the following remarks I 
made elsewhere may be quoted 

' The above rules bring out several important and interesting features. 
In the first place, there w as the system of indenture under which the appren¬ 
tice and tile master were bound to each other for a fixed i>eriod staled in the 
deed. As Viramitrodaya points out, the teacher must make an agreement in 
this form, ‘ Let this api>rentice stay with me so and so long.' In the second 
place the indenture e.mphasises e<iually and fairly the obligations of both the 
master and the apprentice. As regards the obligations of the master, he had to 
adopt the apprentice as his own son and treat and feed him as such. He should 
teach him whole-heartedly and honcstK*. The master was competent to make 
him do the work strictlj* related to die craft he was learning but not competent 
to exploit his labour or skill by employing it for purposes unconnected with it. 
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While making him work thus, he should not treat the apprentice as a hired 
labourer, but like a son, uith due tenderness and affection. Equallv strict 
were the obligations under which the apprentice was bound to bis muster. If 
through the master’s efficient training he attains proficiency in the craft before 
the expiry of the period stipulated for In the indenture, ho was not competent 
to leave the master, bnt had to scri*e nut his full term, cheerfully yielding to 
him tile fruits of ids labour as the reward or compensation for the saving of 
time effected by the superior skill of the master in teaching. Yajnavalkva [IT. 
187] states the same condition thus: even If the apprentice has learnt 
the art (within the prescribed time) he must live in the house of his master for 
the full period of contract. The student desirous of learning an art, who has 
received his board from the teacher, must make o\'er to the latter the fruits of 
his inliour (during the period of his pupilage). Thus, Yujftavalkva justifies the 
master’s appropriation of the results of all work done b\‘ his pupil during his 
apprenticeship as a sort of compensation for the expenses he Incurs in giving 
him free board, lodging and tuition—the master was also empow ered to com¬ 
pel the return of a runawaj* apprentice, whom he could flog or confine for his 
disobedience, provided such disobedience or desertion was not by way of pro¬ 
test against any mocal sin or heinous crime committed by the master. This 
is no doubt a characteristically Hindu provision securing the moral purity of 
craftsmen to which modern industrial legislation is hardlv'sufficiently attentive. 
There is again another provision for the ixiyment by the master to the pupil of 
a salary aderiuatc to his proficiency if he desired to retain his services, in 
ivhich case the first claim upon his services belongs to his master. Lastly, 
the pupil is recommended to be alwavs humble before his master in the follow¬ 
ing quaint exhortation! ‘For science is like a river, ever advancing to a humbler 
level; therefore as one’s knowledge grows broader and deeper one should be¬ 
come ever more humble towards the source of one’s knowledge (Nutada V. 12). 

This exhortation Is Indeed svmbolical and characteristic of the sacred 
and spiritual relations* that normally obtained between the master-crnftsman 
and his apprentices—relations which were the direct outcome of the peculiar 
educational sj’stem and environment under which the 3 * worked, To these 
wholesome relations, and especially to the superior educational efficacy of 
the system which produced them is to be traced the signal success which is 
admitted on all liands to have been achieved b) the handicraftsmen, of ancient 
and medieval India, and which so largely enabled her to command, for much 

•C/, MahavajgAl. 3’, l: 

*’Th« ncbnrii'A. () fUilkklius, to consider tl>e nnicvui1.ft a son ; the AntevaftikA on^Iie 

to consider ilie Achnriva » n f&tlier. Thus these two, united muto&l ret*eTence. cnendence. iuid 
comm onion oflife. will pro»;reM, advance. aci<l reach a hi|;h suge in this doctrine and discipline. 

I |%rescribe. 0 shikkhu*. thaiyoii live (the first) ten years in Jopendenre on An ACliariyA." 




more thm a thousand j'ears (from Pliny to Travcmier) the markets of the East, 
as well as the West, and secured to her an easy and univ'ersaily recog;nisod 
pre-eminence among the nations of the world in exports and manufactures.'’ 
We are, ho\ve\ er, more concerned with the sj*stem than its success, with the 
methods of training than their results, the character of the educational ninchi- 
nerj' and organisation than the record of its magnificent output. The 
essence of the whole scheme or s^'8teln. the fundamental feature on which 
it rests, is that the young craftsman is brought up and educated in t];c 
actual workshop of his master whose disciple he is, although the master 
nmy sometimes he even his father. This means that the pujul stands 
in a peculiar relation to his master, a sacred relation of devoted personal 
service and attachment in which alone can the learner best imbibe and most 
natumll}' and spontaneously assimilate the special excellences of his teacher, 
his true inward rnethod, nay, even his trade secrets which can no longer he 
hidden from one whom he has adopted as his sun. The vetv intimacy and 
depth of the i>ersonal relationship between the teacher and the taught solves 
suhstantially the difficulties of the educational process, which is impossible in 
the case of the busy profes.soc of a modern technical school where he is 
concerned with his students for a few hours in the "'eek, and has no 
opportunity of associating them with his m.ain husines.s in which he is called 
upon to show hi.s real worth and exercise his best talent, And this brings us 
to the other asiJcct of our indigenous organi;cation, vis., training in the 
actual workshop where the teaching is learnt from the very beginning and in 
relation to real things, difficulties, and problems, and primarily by service, 
by personal attendance on the master. And it is not only technique that is 
learnt, but something more valuable: In the workshop there is life itself, 
besides more plant and tools, for the workshop is part of a home, which 
relieves its mechanical monotony and j-^laces the pupil in totich with life and 
its difficulties, human relationships, culture and religion, wherobv his heart 
is trained as much as his hand—a thing which is as necessary to art as 
technique itself.* 

We have in the legal literature another kind of interesting educational 
ex'idence in connection with the discussion of property which is not subject 
to partition. An e.xample of such property is 'wealth acquired by learning' as 
stated by Manu—other law-givers describe the various means by which 
wealth can he acquired by learning and the dcscrijuion thus necessaril)’ 
acquaints us with some typical facts and features in the intellectual life of 
the times and some characteristic educational institutions. 

• Some of ih« escellencee of ihk doeneeclc eUiicuiop Ate ver>‘ well knughi oni by I>r. A K, 
Coomaraewemy lo his IndiM Craftsmen fmm which I hw'e rweb^tl vftjn«),le hints nnd lugifwiions. 
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The following tests of Kaljlyana will speak for themselves:— 

(1) What has been acquired by learning, after instructions received 
from a stranger, and a maintenance provided bv one of a diffea-nt famih*, 
is called wealth gained by learning. 

(2) What is gained bj- proving superior learning, after a pri^rc Kas been 
offered by some third i^rson. must bo considered as the acquisition of a 
scholar, and onglit not in general to bo divided among co*heirs. 

(3) So what has been received as a gift from a pupil, as a gratuity for 
the performance of a sacrifice, as a fee for answering a question in consistor\' 
or for ascertaining a doubtful point of law; or what has been gained as a 
reward for displaying knowledge or for victory* in a learned contest, or for 
reading the A’cda with transcendent ability. 

(4) Such wealth have the sages declared to be the acquisition of science, 
and not subject to distribution ; and the law is the same in regard to Uferafy 
or cUf>ant arts, and to increase of price from suj^rior skill in them. 

(5) A prize which has been offered for the displaj* of superior learning 
and a gift received from a t*otary for whom a sacrifice was formerly performed, 
or a present from a pupil fonnerly instructed, sages have declared to be the 
acquisition of science: what is otherwise acquired is the joint property of 
the co-heirs. 

(6) Jtven what is won by surpassing another in learning, after a smko 
has been deposited, Hrihas-apati pronounces the acquisition of knowledge and 
imjKirtiblc. 

(7) What is obtained by the boast of learning, what is received from a 
pupil or for the performance of a sacrifice, Bhrigu calls the acquisition of 
science, 

(8) Vet, Briha.spati has ordained titat wealth shall be partible if it was 
gained b\' learned brothers who were instructed in the family by their father, 
or by their paternal grandfather or uncles. 

In case of increment to paternal wealth, the acquirer gels n double .share 
according to the following text of Vasiftha. 

(9) He among the brothers who singly acquires wealth shall take a 
* double share of it. 

Naradn mentions a distinction in ihc case of Vidyddhana (gains of 
learning) of a certain kind. 

(10) He who, be he c^x^r so ignorant, maintains the family of a brother 
w bile engaged in study, will share the wealth which that brother may gain In* 
his learning- 

Thus these texts point to a ^'ar^ety of institutions through which tlio 
sjvrcad of learning and culture was promoted. 
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In (1) W6 have a reference to the normal method of imparting instruction 
to a pup!l who has to leave his parental home and maintenance and live with 
his chosen preceptor who gives him free board, lodging and tuition, Hut 
though usual and ordinary, tins particular mode of the ac<iitisition of learning 
in which the pupil is not supported during the period of his tuition by his 
paternal propertv has, as shown in the text, important legal conse^juencos to 
the material gains which he may stibsequently realise from his learning. 

In (f^) is indicated the parallel practice of giving to boys education in 
their envn houses, the preceptor being theh father, grandfather or uncle, 
The special proficiency shown b>' a particular son with the necessarily 
superior earning power it gives to him, is duly recognised by law, as shown 
in (9). ^ ^ 

In (10) we have a reference to the third yariet}* in the methods of 
educational organisation where a preceptor would not admit a pupil for his 
innbility- 

In the text (2)—(61 are indicated various types of learned debates and 
dialectical contests w’ith the different forms of recognition given to intellectual 
primaej*. 

In (2), the intellectual contest or examination is held, and the superiority 
of learning is to be prm'ed, in the field of Vpanyofict whicli is ‘explained in 
the Jlfadaii<rr<it/i<i to be the recitation of the Vedas In the several inodes of 
stringing together the different paders or words such as Kmma, Jata, etc. 
Others sav% it means the exposition of abstruse topics in an assembly ’ 
[Vy^vah&ra-Maytlkha*'^. The prize of victory offered is in accordance 
with established tradition and app^o^ed precedent and practice as shown in 
!^athapGtha lirahma^a. 

In (3) there is reference to various kinds of intclloctuaf competition and 
competence. The princi|>aJ sources of the preceptor’s property are indicated. 
They are the presents of pupils and the fees for performing sacrifices paid 
by a votary, Thus, the two usual occupations of n learned Brahman were 
teaching and priest*cmft. Next, there is a reference to controversial social 
questions (pro^na) in the solution of which learned men found opportunities 
of proving their merit and honourably earning money. According to the 
Smi iti-chandrika the Praina as a source of the gain of learning is that relat* 
ing to the determination of the suitable attainment or priyaichitta for the 
minor sins. iVpapataha.) This indicates the specialisation of some learned 
men in social legislation- Thirdly there is a reference to the settlement of 
doubts of a person regarding the meaning of a particular ordinance and 

■ *1*100 mi ’tre \ I 'I'he Smriti- 

Chandrikii explains it as y^iffe VmV i1 u 
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deciding a question of lav between two contending parties who apply for an 
award (Mitak^ni). Thus some learned men specialised in law, served 
on the Parisads and found ample means of livelihood from a legal career. 
Narada’s text pictures to us a dutiful brother, himself devoid of loaruing, 
anxious for the learning of a more promising brother whom he supports at 
school by his own self-sacrifice which is duly recognised and rewarded in law. 

In (i) and (5) is indicated the time honoured Hindu institution of 
paying voluntary* fees to the preceptor for all the pains and expenses he 
undergoes in educating his pupil. In fact the usual source of the preceptor*s 
property and maintenance is the presents of his pupils whether just dis¬ 
charged from their studentship or formerly instructed- In the case of the 
latter we luve another proof of the abiding cordiality of the relations between 
the teacher and the taught which are cultivated with so much care under so 
many regulations during the period of the tuition and ure cxiiccted to con¬ 
tinue beyond it and indeed lasted through life. 

Besides the school for the joung or the pupils proper, we have m the 
other texts references to institutions of a higher type meant for the advance¬ 
ment of learning of and by the elderly and mature scholars through the 
opportunities they afford of varied and vital academical intercourse. The 
friction of minds is necessary for sharpening their powers and sirenihcning 
their grasp of truth which must not remain only as a matter of one’s subject¬ 
ive realisation. The mastery of truth has to be proved by objective stand¬ 
ards and established against external criticism. It is on this sound principle 
of pedagogics that the Nvuya Philosophy has laid down Suhritprapti as 
one of the aids to the acquisition of knowledge. Truth must triumph 
over all attacks—Hence the remarkable development in all ages of Indian 
culture-history of these characteristically Hindu institutions of academic 
gatherings for the purpose of holding intellectual tournaments, these 
philosophical conferences and science congresses which were known to 
India as early as 1000 H.C. as shown by the evidence of the 
and upaiiisads or giving ‘consultations’ and opinions (somewhat like 
the 'chamber practice’ of lawyers in modem times-) Sometimes again 
a young scholar would have his learning and ability recognised by others 
and so would be selected for gifts by the w ealthy acting on the public 
opinion about him. Sometimes victory in a Vada explained as a ‘contest’ 
relative to sacred literature or anj* other learned controversy w'ould be 
amply rewtirded. There is again a reference to cases where something 
is proposed to be given aw-ay for which there are many deserving 
competitors. In such cases Prad/iyayaiiaiti i.e., ability in reciting the 
Veda would be adopted as ‘the standard for detenniniog superiority of 


learn illy’ Some lake Pradhyayanam to be not superior recitation of the \'cda 
but csccllcnt culture in it, such as the recital of oue sikba of the 
V'eda in one daw It may also mean recital of the Puninas and the like. As 
regards intellectual contests, thocomineittators draw attention to the fiict that 
sometimes a priae may be previously announced for victorj' or 'display of 
superior learning’; or sometimes, though no such pri»i may be offered, the 
victor may vin his due reward from a rich man in the assembly moved to 
make a gift by ‘tJie siilisfaction afforded to him by overcoming an adversar)' in 
disputation.’ Such kinds of spontaneous literary patronage must have been 
of very usual occurrence in the academic life of the country when they ha\'e 
been noticed in the Law hooks as constituting o source of income to the 
learned mem Wealth could always be depended ujwn to conic forward in suj)- 
port of learning. Again, ‘ a fee for answering a question in consistory (Prasna)* 
is sometimes explained as* a rcN^ard luccivcd on account of the gratihcRtion 
afforded by the solntiou of a question. For Instaucc, a man possessing im¬ 
mense kno^vledge attends a uni^xirsal monarch and discusses a question pro- 
])osed by him ; though he does not gain the victor)* (for even in controversy 
a conqueror of worlds is invincible) ^-et^ spreading lustre over the assembl)', he 
receives a reward from the monarch-’ Regarding Pradkyayanam, some com¬ 
mentators take objection to its meaning as merely ‘ reading the Veda with 
transcendent ability.’ Their view* is that the w’agas of mere trajtscribcrs, and 
generally the fee received from the audience for reading the Veda, PurS^am 
and the like, without transcendent skill in poetry*, and in explaining the sense 
of poems, and other similar gains, according to Chandesvara and the rest, 
nro not the acquisition of science. In fact in all cases whatsoever wherein 
superior skill is required the wealth gained is technically denominated 
the acquisition of science. Otherwise it is simply* w*calth acquired 
by the man himself. The fees from Pradhyay*anain (whatever may be the 
right meaning of the term) regarded as a source of income to the learnwl 
point ^Yithout doubt to that remarkable agency of popular education under 
which readings in the Vedas, Puranas and other sacred literature were 
organised by* means of circles, of competent scholars who specialised in 
such readings before the larger assemblies of the common people. 

In (9) w*e see how* property in the special gains derived from superior 
technical skill (such as that of painters, goldsmiths, and the like and even of 
gaming) is governed by* the same laws as those applying in the sjjherc of 
liberal learning. 

Along with the vldy'udhana or gains of learning as acquired in the various 
ways explained above, the necessary* implements or appliances of learning or 
of arts are also to be deemed impartible e^. ‘ books and the like in the study 
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of the Vedas, etc.,' or 'pencils and tools* for the study of the Fine arts. 
Books are ‘ not to be shared by ignorant brethren, so what is adapted to 
the arts, belongs to the artists, not to persons ignorant of the particular art.' 

Thu relationship of a teacher, a ptipil ora priest has been given a distinct 
legal value in Hindu Law. According to Baudhlyana, on failure of all heirs 
claiming any sort of blood relationship, “ the spiritual preceptor, the pupil or 
the priest engaged to perform sacrifices, shall take the inheritance.” The 
Acharya. spiritual preceptor, is defined by BaudhSjtma as "he who girds the 
pupil with sacrificial cord and instructs him in the Vedas.” On failure of 
these heirs, the succession posses on to the fellow*student ‘ who studies the 
Veda under the same teacher.' According to the law as laid down by Gautama, 
the legal heirs may also include "persons allied by funeral oblations, family 
name and by patriarchal descent," but commentators differ as to whether 
this remote relationship in blood has precedence over the relationship 
in learning. At any rate it must be observed that the law accords a lower 
status to the spiritual relationship through learning than that given to it by the 
rules relating to Brahmacharya under which the preceptor is to be regarded as 
the equal of the pupil’s parents as regards the reverence and obedience du^ 
from him. This equality was emphasised in a much earlier age when we find 
its recognition in a siitra of Panini relating to the relationship of blood and 
learning —Vidyayonisambatidha to which is to be applied the samegrammati* 
cal suffix. 

The institution of the young pupil leaving his home and parents to live 
with his preceptor for education had its own legal consequences which are duly 
provided for. For it may so often happen that during this period of the 
pupil’s tuition, ‘wealth may descend to him by inheritance and become his 
property.’ In such a case Manu thus lays down the law: “ The king should 
guard the property which descends to an infant by inheritance until be returns 
from the house of his preceptor.” 

Lastly, the law relating to the inheritance of anchorites and devotees 
gives some interesting evidence. According to Yajnavalkya [If. 137] the 
heirs who take the wealth of a Vanaprastha (a hermit), of a Yati (an ascetic), 
and a BraJtmachari are in their order the preceptor, the virtuous pupil 
(Satsifya), and one who is a supposed brother and belonging to the same order 
(DharmabhrSti and Ekatrltbl). Here we have a reference to some typical 
Hindu institutions^the term Brahraachari points to the institution of 
perpetual studentship. The pupil who adopts this vow (of continuing as a 
student through life without marrying and entering u|>on the householder's 
state) is technically known as Nahfilta, the temporary student being called 
UpakurvoM. Next we have the term Dharmabbrata, the spiritual brother, 
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the brother by religious duties. The term Bkatlrthl means one resident ia 
the same holy place, u€., the same hermitage and hence pupil of the 
same preceptor [Vlramitrodaya}. The Satsi$ya, virtuous pupili is ''he who is 
versed ia the study of revelation concern!og the supreme soul and in 
preserving that sacred science." Such a mao is the most suitable for 
inheriting the effects of one whose teachings and practices and way of 
life would have a chance of surviving him through the successor. The 
wealth of the deceased is best utilised when it is coosecrated to the ideals 
and purposes for which be lived and worked. 



ANURADHAPURA. 

(A Pc^tr read before the Mythic J 

S. Srikaktaiva, Esq., b.a., b,l., m.r.a.s. 

The city of Aouradbapura is famous as an ancieot capital of the island 
of CeyloD, to the south of India. Ceylon itself is well-known as the abode 
of the great Rakshasa chieftain Ravana who was eventually subdued by the 
celebrated hero of tho Ramayana, after erecting a bridge across the ocean 
and marching upon the island- Veddars represent the wild jungle tribes in¬ 
habiting the interior hilly tracts and, may be, they are the descendants of 
people whose deeds are immortalised by the sage Valmiki. 

Origin of Ceylon. 

It is said that the island of Ceylon took its name from ' Sinba ’ (he son of 
a lion, that his grandson Wijaya came over from the mainland of India and 
established himself in the island in B.C. 543 and that Wijaya's followers 
intermarried with the original Inhabitants, * Yakko' or demons. Has this 
account any possible connection with the traditional conquest of Lanka by 
Rama and the establishment of the power of Vibbishana in Sirnhala and are 
the Yakkos the Veddars before us ? 

Monuments of Buddhism in Ceylon extend from the time of Asoka up to " 
the present day. These remains are mostly found in a circle connecting 
Anuradhapura, Dambulla and Polonnaruwa, with some exceptions. This 
lecture is confined to objects of interest in the first-named city. 

Anuradhapura. 

Anuradhapura the oldest and the most famous of the ruined cities of' 
Ceylon sv'as the capital of Ceylon from B.C. 267 to A.D. 729. The journey 
towards Anuradhapura is just like railway—^travelling in the Southern districts 
of the Madras Presidency, with this exception perhaps, that there is a touch 
of the malnad in it. The elevation is only 300 feet above (be sea. The city 
was founded on a level plain, extending north by south with a spread more 
like modern London, with evidences of a civilisation comparable to recent 
rather than ancient times. 

Origin. 

» The story of the founder of Anuradhapura. viz.. King Fandukabhaya 
(B.C. 437) is more exciting than the legends of ancient Greece or of Krishna 
himself. Chitta had ten brothers and it had been foretold by a sooth-sayer 
that a son of Chitta’s would kill the latter’s brothers and usurp the throne. 
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Thereupon (he uncles employed the traditional devices of putting an end to 
their sister's life but to no avail. They finally decided to shut her up In an 
apartment built on an only pillar. While she was thus spending her weary 
days In exile, a prince of the royal blood managed to hnd bis way to this 
beautiful and lovely damsel with the result that the girl became pregnant. 
One of the brothers discovered these love Intrigues but as the prince was of 
high degree, and it was found Impossible to terminate their lives, an 
arrangement was arrived at by which the lovers were married on condition of 
surrendering if the e.xpected child, turned out to be a boy, to be put to death. 
As may be anticipated, the expected child was a male. A peasant’s daughter 
was miraculously substituted for the male child which was handed over to be 
brought up as a peasant’s son. It is not possible to trace whether the daugh¬ 
ter on being struck upon the rocks, flew into the air and announced that the 
slayer was growing In Brindfivan but this much may be taken that our boy like 
Yasoda Krishna was nursed in a peasant’s borne, ultimately to kill bis uncles 
and ascend the gadi. To continue the similarity between King Pandu and the 
Yadava Krishna, the maternal uncles of the boy, on learning of the trick played 
upon them, employed diverse ways of putting an end to the life of the boy but 
Mere unsuccessful, Once when the boy had gone out to bathe in a pond 
with his fellows, a royal order directed all the boys bathing in the pond 
should be put to death. The prince saved his life by going beneath the 
surface of the pond through the hollow of a tree. Many a time did he 
likewise effect his escape from the lairs of his enemies. He eventually grew 
to manhood and married a comely princess ttbo could turn leaves into gold 
by her magic touch, like Midas of old. In course of time, this prince slew all 
his uncles except Abhaya in battle and became king- One disparity, how'ever; 
Krishna’s killing of Kamsa M'as to save mankind from a tyrant but King 
Pandu of Anuradhapura was himself an usurper to the throne, after the 
destruction of his maternal uncles. 

To return from the digression, the foundation of the city of Anuradhapura 
was undertaken by King Pandu on the advice of a fortune-teller and it may 
have been so named, not as it is superstitiously believed from Anuraja or 
ninety kings but because it was founded under the constellation of Anuradha. 
It is, however, interesting to observe that the place is vulgarly called 
Anurajapura. 

Anuradhapura was not one city but two, even as Bangalore at the present 
day with this difference that one city was within the other- There were four 
suburbs covering an area of about 236 sq, miles, the distance between the * 
opposite gates being 16 miles, north to south. The palace and its surroundings, 
the chief structures of the monastic orders and huge dagabas were enclosed 
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within strong:, fortified walls, provided with ^i-atch-towers and guards. The 
outer city was set apart for the lower orders and was also the business centre of 
the capital. One long street in this part had all sorts of shops and contained 
all trades and callings. In this street were 11,000 houses, many of 2 storeys. 
On the outskirts of the city were large plots of land kept apart for flower 
gardens. Weslsvard of the palace was the great cemetery and the place of 
execution and torture. It is also stated that there were 300 scavengers and 
200 nightmen, 150 corpse carriers, etc., with their residences on the north¬ 
west. On the north-cast a village was formed for Kichichandalas who served 
as cemetery-men to the low castes. The dwellings of the roj'al huntsmen 
came on the north where the Gamini tank was also constructed. Brahmans 
and people of foreign religious faiths, about 500 in number, lived east of the 
cemeterj’. 

It needs to be remembered that the period of these Ceylonese ruins, 
whose "slides are being exhibited on the canvass, is covered by authentic 
history while it is much to be regretted that it is not always so with reference 
to Indian architecture or Indian history. 

Mahamegho. 

Anuradhapura is famous for the conversion of its King Tissa by Mahinda 
into the present religion of the island. Mihinlale or the sacred hill, 8 miles 
from Anuradhapura, was the scene of King Tissa’s meeting the great apostle of 
Buddhism. He is said to have undertaken a miraculous flight from India to 
convey the gladsome news to the people of Ceylon and alighted on a big boulder 
on the hill. Under the orders of the king the entire distance from the City to 
the Hill was carpeted to protect pilgrims from soiling their feet. The highest 
staircase at Mihintale is beautiful. ‘ Overhanging trees throw green shadows on 
the svorn stone and the shifting golden lights between may well be taken lor the 
angel visitants.’ ‘Visions of the mighty Buddha overshadowing the island 
with his presence and of Mahinda his apostle, alighting on the topmost 
crag which towers up into the aaure sky far overhead ’ recall to mind ‘the 
familiar vision of Jacob.’ 

From Mahinda we are led on to the Mahamegho and the sacred Bo-tree. 
According to tradition, Tissa had heard of King Bimbisara of Magadha 
having presented the Royal Pleasure Garden to the Buddha and bad made 
up his mind not to be behindhand in kingly generosity. The garden 
of Mahamegho, over 20 sq. miles in extent, was consequently made over to 
*tbe monastic brotherhood. The palace and the elephant stables being insufli- 
cient to accommodate the people, the townsmen and the king went “ to the 


* Th« lecture was illuanieC by tan tern slidea. 
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royal pleasure garden Nandana, situated without the southern gate, in a delight¬ 
ful forest, cool from its deep shade and soft green turf,” As the chronicler 
in the Mahavansa says: ” In the morning, notice having been previously 
given by beat of drums, the celebrated capital, the road to the chief priest’s 
residence and the residence itself on all sides, having been decorated 
the lord of all chariots, decked in all the insignia of royalty, seated in his 
chariot, attended by his ministers and the wmen of the palace, and 
escorted by the marshal array of his realm, repaired to the temple con* 
structed by himself, accompanied by this great procession.” “ There 
(on the western side of the spot where the Bo*tree was subsequently 
planted), furnishing a delightful ro^'al palace with splendid beds, chairs and 
other conveniences in the most complete manner, the king said‘Do thou 
sojourn here in comfort". The Mahamegho was dedicated to the priesthood, 
the limits being marked and ploughed by a golden plough. ‘The superb 
State elephants, Mabapaduma and Kunjara, were harnessed to the golden 
plough,' while the king ‘ himself held the half of the plough.’ ‘Exquisitely 
painted vases, gorgeous flags tinkling with the bells attached to them, mirrors 
of flittering glass, festoons and.baskets of flowers were carried in a proces¬ 
sion ; triumphal arches were made of plantain trees, women carried umbrellas 
and hundreds ran waving handkerchiefs; shouts of gratitude and festivity 
welcomed him from the four quarters of the earth". The position for 32 
sacred buildings and the Thuparama dagaba were marked, their inner bound¬ 
aries also, being defined. When ' the definition of all the boundary lines was 
completed, the earth shivered. The impressions of the Mahamegho on the 
mind of a visitor, even now, are bound to be of a permanent character. 
Wherever he goes in the great garden, he meets with fine Slone columns, 
graceful and not unoften very imposing dagabas, beautifully constructed 
pokunas, figures of the Buddha, stone boats to preserve rice and medicine, 
delightful and shady walks, ever*green topes and here and there a canal 
irrigating vast areas of land. A Dasara visit is sure to remind us of the 
verdure of a well-kept lawn. 

The Bo-tree. 

After the royal demesne was dedicated for religious purposes, attention 
was turned to hallow the sacred ground with a relic of the Buddha. The 
planting of the sacred Bo-tree was therefore one of the earliest events In the 
history of Buddhism in Ceylon. Its recorded history i$ more than 2000 
years old. ‘ Since the ages before Christ, the tree has been tended, guarded ^ 
and watered, and surrounded with the perfume of adoration and the 
atmosphere of prayer.’ A branch of the tree under which the Buddha sat in 
prayer in India for 49 days, protected from wind and rain by the tender care 





of a cobra which extended his hood to him for shelter, and received the 
Revelation, ' the saving truth for the benefit of Gods and man,’ was inserted 
into a golden vase, u'here the branch severed itself from the parent stem and 
began to grow, Princess Sangamittha, in bringing this twig to Ceylon, 
occupied 7 days for the road journey, while the sea*voyage took another 
week- King Tissa received in state the Princess and her 11 attendants and 
escorted them to the royal palace 'through roads sprinkled with white sand 
and decorated with all kinds of flowers and lined with banners and garlands. ’ 
“At the hour when the shadows are most extended”, in the 
(GodhQli ue., when the cattle return home), the king approached the capital 
from the northern side and 'passing in procession out of the southern gate 
and entering the Mahamegbo garden, came to the spot destined for the 
tree.’ After the consecration of the plant, ‘ a heavy deluge of rain fell around 
and dense cold clouds completely enveloped the great Bo In its snowy 
womb for seven days ’ 

Under the shade of the tree is a calm Buddha in the sitting 
posture, near a svooden lintel and posts. The tree was perhaps originally level 
with the ground, soil having been built upon as times advanced. The tree is 
very old and constantly mentioned in the Mabawansa. A temple is now 
built over it and a water festival held once in 12 years. The sacred Bo-tree 
IS one of the 8 sacred spots or Athmasthanas of the Buddhist community. 
At the front of the temple as you enter the shrine is a PilJayar or Gancsba, 
said to have been installed by a Tamilian usurper, probably ElaJa, amidst 
Buddhist surroundings; it is even to*day worshipped in the shrine. The u hole 
scene is very imposing. The flower sellers at the gate oflering for sale 
varieties of lotus flowers, the crowds of reverent worshippers within, yellow’clad 
priests explaining the objects round to you in an unknown language, a 
perpetual oil lamp burning from a time when the birth of Christ was not 
dreamt of and extending to the long nights of eternity and above all, a feeling 
in yourself that you are on an ancient sanctified ground belonging to a faith 
foreign to you but one which spread Its wings through a half of Asia after it 
died out in the land of its birth I 

The oldest historical tree in the world may be compared with others. 
According to Sir E. Tennant. ' compared with it the oak of Ellaslie is but a 
sapling, and the conqueror's oak in Windsor Forest barely number half its 
years. The Yew trees of Fountain Abbey are beliewd to have flourished there 
^ 1200 years age; the olives in the garden of Gethsemene were full grown 
when the Saracens were expelled from Jerusalem ; and the Cypress of Sana, 
in Lombardy', is said to have been a tree in the time of Julius Cxsar; yet 
the Bo'tree is older than the oldest of these by a century and would almost 


seem to verify the prophecy pronounced when it was planted, that it would 
“ flourish and be green for ever” (Ceylon). The tree has in any case become 
sacred on its own account, exciting and * inspiring the most careless with a 
passing feeling of reverence and prayer-' As you wend >our way a little 
westwards from the sacred Bo*lree, at the Bazaar end, you will come across 
a collection of leaning columns and carved capitals in a barbed*wire 
enclosure. It is called the Peacock Palace; bow it came to be called so, it is 
impossible to say. It may have been a temple or a vihaxa, at any rate not a 
palace. 

On tbe other side of the Bazaar, near the fruit market you will And the 
ruins of the E^usimaJaka^'a, sometimes used for a cattle pound. 

Turning south‘W'estwards from the Bo-tree, several tanks are met 
with, constructed from hewn stones and intended for bathing. These 
pokunas are very common in Anuradhapura and they form a very noticeable 
feature of ancient Ceylon. 

Elala’s Tomb. 

Passing by these pokunas you will observe a big earthen mound known as 
Elala’s tomb. The ruins are digging but nothing has been so far found. 
Elala or Elaro was a Chola chief who, with an army from Mysore, arrived 
with force and succeeded in establishing hims^f as King of Lanka (B.C. 205). 
In his reign of 44 years, he established a wise and liberal government and 
though not a Buddhist himself, did much to improve tbe national religion 
and continued rr^any useful works. At the head of his bed was a bell, with 
a long rope ready to be pulled by the seeker after redress. It said that 
once, the king’s son when on a hunting excursion to the Tissa-Tank, ran his 
chariot over a full grown calf and that its mother the cow, immediately rushed 
to the bell* rope and pulled it by falling upon it, whereupon tbe king appeared 
and, on hearing of the incident, struck off the head of the royal prince with 
the same wheel. The story may be a flb but it shows how Elala was anxious 
to do justice to bis subjects. The rule of this Solomon in the island of 
Lanka did not extend to the country of the Rohuna across the Mahawelli* 
ganga. While ElaJa was thus ruling in Ceylon, Gemuna or Dutbagamini, 
a member of the Royal line of Wijaj'a, was, even as a lad, fretting at his exile 
from power and vowed revenge against the Tamil usurper of a Singhalese 
throne. He marshalled a faithful rally of ten strong men and Anally 
killed Elala in battle in 161 B.C. For the student of Ceylonese history, 
the details of this Homeric combat are vividly described in the Ma- 
hawansa. The slain hero Elala lies embalmed in a tomb which the 
roonarebs to this day cannot pass by with music. Whether this was the 
‘ Mysore king * referred to by Sir M. Visvesvaraya in one of our Annual 
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address or \vhether in subsequent centuries, a Mysore ruler attempted to 
emulate the inspiring example of ElaJa, it has not been possible for us to 
trace; and it is, singularly unfortunate that there is no extant reference 
on this side of the ocean to tho part pla 5 ed by Nfysore in the Tamil invasions 
of Ceylon to help \\% to a solution of this interesting question. 

Isurumuniya Temple. 

From Elala's tomb we go soiith to the Isurumuniya temple. This 
tine and interesting structure, attributed to King Tissa, is situated behind 
the Tank*bund. It Is a great pity that modern workmanship and 
the an of reno\‘ation should chance to take awtiy from the grandeur 
and sanctity of the ancient edifice. In this respect, wc in India are 
not more fortunate; as witness the renosated temple of Kedaresvara at 
Halebid to'mention only one instance. It may also he observed that the 
shrine at Isurumuniya is perched against the black rock on which it is placed 
in a very striking and effective manner. The image of Buddha inside Is 
rock-cut but as in all Buddhist shrines in Ceylon, gilded. The naturalness 
is absent and there is an unfortunate artificial air about all preserved images 
of the Buddha in the island and this takes away from our appreciation of 
the art. In front of the image of the Buddha are cases on the altar to receive 
the offerings of pilgrims. Fine delicate work is noticeable on the panels and 
terrace, also on the big boulders overlooking the pokuna. The elephant 
figures arc beautifully done, compelling attention. The carving on the rock 
reminds us of the rocks of Arjuna’s penance and of Krishna lifting the 
Govardhanagiri in the Seven Pagodas. The sculptured tablet at Isurumuniya 
as you M'ill notice is a good example of delicate and detailed carvings in 
Ceylon; a devout Hindu may recognise io them Siva and Parvati though 
they are relegated to a secondary place to adorn one of the minor shrines in 
the compound. 

TlB8a*Wewa. 

From the temple to the tank behind is only half a furlong and perhaps 
even less. Wherever you may roam amongst the ruins of Anuradhapuni you 
cannot help recognising the great ness of King Tissa {307*267 B.C.)and coming 
across his works for the benefit of his subjects. This ‘ beloved of the Gods,* 
Dewanampiya Tissa constructed the great Tissa tank. A channel Yoda Ela 
connects it with Kalaweiva, 56 miles away and 12 miles from Dambulla, 
one of the largest and most important of the restored tanks of ancient kings, 
On the landu*ard side of the tank*bund is a little bathing pond and a dressing 
room cut out of the rock. We become, at the sight of it, not a little envious 
of the delightful facilities that the ancients provided for bathing and begin to 
long for such conveniences to us the degenerate descendants, of the good 
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old ancientR. The beautiful surroundings of the open air are impressive. 
Were the Roman and Greek baths likewise ? 

' On the face of the rock, flanking the dressing*room on each side, is a 
most animated bas*relief, on one side, of elephants bathing amid lotus plants, 
and on the other, charging away frightened by a sudden scare.’ This is an 
* absolutel 5 * unique piece of sculpture’ ‘ the most spirited and life*like to he 
seen anywhere among the ruins of Anuradhapura’, dating perhaps from the 
days of Parakrama. 

Amongst other boulders further on, “facing toward the lake, under an 
overhanging rock, is a curious circular diagram filled with mj'sterious 
sj'mbols and having a procession of figures scratched on the circumference. 
The whole is so lightly done it looks as if it might be the work of some idle 
tourist of yesterday playing with a knife but it represents the scientific 
knowledge of some man who lived close on 1000 years ago may be, and the 
meaning of the fish, scorpion, tortoise and other sketches which suggest, hut 
do not follow the signs of the Zodiac, were of deep significance to him. For 
here we have what may be one.of the very earliest maps of the world. Need¬ 
less to say, it is founded on the Buddhist cosmogony. 

' The circle is six feet in diameter and has a double ring round the edge 
in which fish and crustaceans are represented—undoubtedly the ocean. The 
concentric circles, with their wide interspaces at the centre of the ring, can 
assuredly mean only the sakvala, in the centre of which rises Maha Mem 
surrounded by the seven seas and walls of rock which shut in that fabulous 
mountain. Sun and moon (in the second step) He on either side of the 
sakvalai round about in space ace scattered numerous other worlds repre¬ 
sented by quadnsected circles. Below and around is the world of \%'aters In 
which swarm gigantic uncouth denizens—fish, turtle, crab, chank and other 
marine fauna.” (1901 Report.) 

Turning to the Buddhist cosme^ony what do we find as its main 
features } we find Meru as its central point, at various heights from it the six 
blissful seats of the Devas followed by sixteen seats where the perfect dwell. 
Beneath the earth there are eight great hdls and thousands of smaller ones 
and going round the earth ore to be observed the seven hills and the seven 
seas. There are four islands, in the southernmost of which men live and 
five hundred smaller ones occupied by heretics. 

Whether there is any significance to be attached to this curious map in 
the light of the Buddhist cosmogony must be left to others to determine. 
It will be briefly referred to in the sequel in connection with the moonstones. 

*' Mirasaveti Dagaba. 

1-et retcaeft oar steps from Tissavvewn through the Isurumuniya 
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Temple back to* the Hotel and proceed north\\-ards cutting the Mihintak 
Road by a side path to the Mirasaveti Dagaba, one of the dagabas 
built ill the second century B.C. by Kirig Dutugemunu. It is earlier in 
date to either the Ruanweli or the Brazen Palace and the fourth largest 
dagaba in Anuradhapura, the others being the AbhayagiHya, Jetavk'anarama 
and the Ruanweli dagabas, The origin of Mirasaveti is interestieg, reminding 
us of a superstition common enough amongst Hindus and evidently not 
unfamiliar to the Buddhist, himself a dissenter from the Hindu faith- The 
king was usually offeriug a portion of the food preisired to the monks before 
his partaking of it but one daj* he, forgetfully enough, ate a chillies prepara* 
tion known as Miriswetij'e (chilli sambal) \\ithout offering any previously to 
the monks. When he subsequently found out the mistake, he \yzs afraid of a 
bad turn from the mooks and in expiation of the sin, cxiostructed this. 
Mirasaveti dagaba. The finely decorated and high altars of this dagaba are 
a distinguishing feature of this ' rotund pile’, Heaps of monastic ruins impress 
on the mind of the visitor of their existence all round, down to the park on the 
shores of Basawak Kulam. The community of Miriswateya v as by no means 
a very Insignificant one and it certaialy gained importance after Kashympa V 
(A,D. 929—939) rebuilt and made some endowments to it, long after 
Anuradhapura itself had given place to Polannaruwu as the capital of Cej lon. 

Basawak KuUm. 

Basauak Kulam, previously mentioned, has been identified uith the 
Abhaya tank. This was one of the lakes constructed to provide water to 
the city, said to date according to one account from B-C. 437 and according 
to another from B.C. 300, 

Ruanweli. 

To the cast of the tank is situated the great Ruanweli or gold dust 
dagaba. This huge mass of solid brick*work looks like an inverted bowl. A 
small passage is said to take us to a secret chamber containing a relic. The 
stately and imposing nature of this structure will appear from the picture of 
the dagaba which is before you to*night. Ruanweli commemorates no great 
eveut like the Jetawanaranxa and the Abha>agiriya dagabas; it is a store* 
hou^ of real relics. It is one of the 8 sacred places of Buddhism, the 
others being the Bo*tree, Brazen Palace, Abhayagiri>‘a, Thuparama,- 
Jetawanarama, Lankarama and the Mirisav«iti dagabas. It is only smaller 
than Jatawanarama and Abhayagiriya, being third in size: 178 feet 8 inches in 
height. King Dutugemunu built it about B.C. 161, labour being paid for. 
A plan for this imposing edifice was procured in the following manner. “ The 
brick*layer, filling a golden fish with water and taking some water in the palm 
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of his hand, dashed it against the water (in the dish); a great globule in the 
form of a coral bead rose to the surface, and he said, ‘I will construct it in 
this maDner'.” 

Ruanweli has a very solid foundation- Round, big stones were first 
beaten in and trampled upon by elephants with padded feet to prevent 
breaking. The square platforrn in the middle is reached by a large passage all 
round and an extensive court over a 1000 feet wide, perhaps intended, if not 
used, for processions of elephants, etc. There are six rows of pillars on the 
outside, as if to support beams on the top. The raised central plaltform 
itself is over 300 feet on either side, supported at the base by 400 elephants, 

M may be seen in the picture. The height of each elephant is 9 feet and 
it is said that the elephants were coated with ohunam and that ivory tusks 
were inserted into the holes in their jaws. 

The dagaba is spread on a ground of over 5 acres in extent. The 
structure is being renovated at a cost of several lakhs by devotees like our 
own Kanchi and Rameswaram temples. The relics of this dagaba imparted 
peculiar sacredness to it, for they were the largest and the most important 
collection of relics ever preserved in any single place. Regal ornameuts were 
deposited there and when the receptacle containing the precious relics were 
closed, people were permitted to drop their relics on the top of the shrine. 

King Dutugemunu w’ho had ^'maintained at eighteen different places 
hospitals provided with suitable diet and medicines prepared by medical 
practitioners for the infirm” died in 137 B.C. on a stone, fixing his stare 
on Ruanweli. The stone is shown on the east of the Pilgrims Road. 

A miniature dagaba on the platform at Ruanweli provided the model for 
the larger relic*house. Every one was not allow’ed to enter the relic chamber. 
Laymen were shut out but King Bhattikabbaja (B.C. 19) was permitted 
admission into it because he had, by his several acts, endeared himsdf to the 
people and to the monastic brotherhood. Taxes due to the king had been 
remitted and the dagaba of Ruanweli converted into a Jasmine Boquet by 
festoons and bowers. A statue of this king in front of a stone pillar near 
Ruanweli is 8 feet high and has undeigone all the ravages of the weather and 
time. Three Other statues which are being worked up along with that of 
Bathi^a Tissa I to be placed in a separate hall of Ruanweli represent the 
Buddhas and king Dutugemunu. Near these are some inscriptions, one of 
which belonging to the king Kerti Nissanka who ‘decorated the city like a 1 

city of the gods,’ and gave grants of land to the temple, etc., describes the ^ 

ruined halls, altars and monuments of Ruanweli. 

" The three terraces or pasadas round the base of the bell arc about 
seven feet wide, and were used as ambulatories by the worshippers. The 
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uppermost terrace is ornamented with fore*fjuarters of kneeling elephants to 
the number of about 150. These are placed on the outer edge at regular 
intervals all round the dagaba. From the terraces the great hemispherical 
mass of brick*work was carried to the height of two hundred and seventy feet, 
including the lee or small spire. Its present appearance is a shapeless 
mound covered with trees sprung from stray seeds; but beneath those trees 
are the millions of bricks which were religiously and carefully laid 2000 
years ago. 

” The principal ornaments of the dngaba were the cbapuls or altars at the 
four cardinal points,’' nou' in a ruinous condition. Great wealth was spent 
in its decoration; several times the dagaba was partially destroyed but 
repaired. 

Image Houses, etc. 

Near*abouts Ruanwali, on the west particularly, in the ‘park like* and 
'newly reclaimed* jungle surrounding it are found 'clusters of pillars with 
exquisitely carved capitals, as perfect as if they had recently left the hands of 
the sculptor*, * interspersed with the groups of trees that have been spread for 
picturesque effect.’ These remains of image houses contain beautiful wing- 
stones, covered with makara and scroll, vying with the carved capitals in 
their excellent preservation ; the fabulous monster forming the upper portion 
and the lion on the side still perfect in every particular. 

One of these images or viharas is raised on a platform and approached 
by a moonstone and carved steps which arrest the attention of the visitor. 

I may remark that these moonstones are peculiar to Ceylon and do not exist 
in this shape and stjle anywhere else. Their origin is obscure. They have 
a distinctive feature of their own, though they are clearly influenced by 
Indian thought and follow' Indian ideas to some extent. Are the details of 
architecture borrowed from the maiuland ? While the animal symbols are a 
particular feature of the Ceylonese style, in this respect its Indian counterpart 
is poor. 

Moonstones. 

" The moonstone is a sumi-circular slab of stone, set at the fool 
of a flight of entrance steps and wonderfully carved. It is divided into 
concentric rings, first and outermost a narrow, conventional design, then 
a wider band in which a procession of anim&ls—elepbant, horse, lion 
and bullock—follow one another round, two complete sets of these animals 
and the elephant being thrice repeated, beginning and ending the procession, 
making nine figures in all.” Elephants are exquisitely executed, full of fire 
and life, differing from each other in detail. Bullocks are passable but the 
lions are grotesque. Inside it is another floral scroll of artUtic design and 


within that again, a row of hansas or the sacred gec$e while in the centre i$ a 
half of a conventionaJ lotus fiower. The slab is hewn from a solid rock and 
the figures are worked from left to right. The carving appears <juite fresh 
and is alive with the spirit of the artist whose hand fashioned the life-like 
elephants and hullocks, the strange horses and the still stranger lions whicJi 
run incessantly after one another in a race which began 2000 years ago and 
stretches into infinity*. 

The stones at Anuradhapura have the procession of mixed animals in the 
same order; at the 13o*tree. the lion is omitted. Treading on the stones 
except with bare feet is forbidden and this probably accounts for their beauti¬ 
ful preservation. 

In the moonstones of Polonnaruwa, there is a ring of Moral design on the 
outside, (ben comes a row of small sacred geese and thirdly a most 
spirited row of elephants following each other trunk to tail and then a semi¬ 
circle of galloping horses with tasselled collars and unduly depressed bodies, 
resting on a further scroll which is broad and encloses the lotus centre. 
Curiously bulls or lions do not appear in these stones and it may be remark¬ 
ed that the lion which does not appear at the Bo-tree stone also is not a 
native to the soil Fa Hian had about A.D. 400 beard of a temple in India, 
five storeys in height, with ‘ elephant figures, lion-shapes, horse-shapes, ox- 
shapes and dove-sbapes, * the last representing the hamsa or sacred geese. 
To compare these with the friezes in the temples of Hoysala Architecture, 
the elephant frieze with riders aqd equipments comes below a frieze of sardu* 
•las or tigers, the Hoysala emblems; then comes a scroll of infinite beauty 
and variety of design. Above them the frieze of horsemen, and then ’a 
scene from the Hindu Mythology. Kext come celestial beasts and birds 
and so on. It has to be noticed that the bulls are not found in these friezes. 
The flight of steps from these stones consists of 5 steps as can be seen from 
the picture. At the centre and on either side of each of these, you will lind 
ft squatting dsvarf supporting the tread of your feet with considerable effort, 
as it were. These dwarfs are beautifully carved and hleaily they were not 
serfs but Uberad to Judge from their decorations. Each dwarf bolds a snake 
in his band and reminds you of the familiar snakertouch. Is he the defend- 
et of temples and treasures, the Bhairava ? 

To turn back for a while and looking at the map of the world at Tissa* 
wewaand the Buddhist cosmogony along with the disposition of the four 
beasts in a particular order On the moonstones, is it not possible for us to 
trace some conoection between these and point to some astronomical signi¬ 
ficance even in these moonstones and suggest that the four beasts in these 
stones occupy the four cardinal points of the earth, viz., the lion in the north, 
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horse in the south, elephant in the east and bull in the west? Of course, 
the idea that these >vece used for hj'pnotism being called yogi-stones, may 
be rejected though possiblj' there is a prevailing superstition in the island to 
that effect. It is also interesting to observe that in Cejlon as w-ell as in 
modern Hindu temples in India, where the animal friezes are to be seen, 
the succession of animals is the same—makara, naga and hamsa. 

On the western Side of Anuradhapura, we find fourteen groups of build¬ 
ings, differing from the five of cards pattern met with in the older monasteries, 
built on rocky ground, the rock itself being first worked into the building, 
allowed for and adopted as in the Hoysala shrines. Platforms are raised 
with a delicacy of finish and mathematical precision that are unrivalled. 
We see here too, finely worked drawbridges to cross the moats between ; 
Highly sculptured mutragalas or urinals; deep and wide moats with running 
water to keep the living rooms cool. 

The residential quarters in these blocks may not all be religious edifices. 
Some of them may ha\‘e been rojal mansions while other: were monasteries 
of a peculiar type. “ What ascetical monks then once bore with the isolation 
and ph>'sical discomfort, of habitations built on exposed sun-smitten rock, 
rather than accept shelter at better found, cool and shady monasteries, of 
gregarious, if less austere, brethren of the robe?" "The Buddhist monks 
who occupied the inclement rock-stretches, apart from other fraternities, 
may well have been a Pansxikulika schism Mhich had cut itself a drift from 
its Buddhist brethren, and shunned the haunts of men." 

Thuparama. 

From this neigboiuhood t\'e march on to the Thuporama Dagaba, 
the first of the large dagabas constructed in the Mabamegho by Tissa 
(307-267 B.C.). This fine white dome is supposed to have been the original 
relic of the collar bone of the Buddha. The diameter of the base of this 
beil-shaped, * pudding-basin typed ’ dagaba is 40^ feet. A circular spire with 
two crystals is worked on the top. The height from the jjavement up to this 
is 63 feet (J. G. Smither). Four rows of lean tall columns encircling the 
dagaba on the platform, varying from 14 feet to 23 feet w'ith finely decorated 
and carved capitals add to the beauty of the sight. There were once 76 pillars in 
all of which only 31 now remain entire and the>' may have been used either 
to support a storey above with horizontal shafts or their capitals to hang 
pictures on, depicting the various scenes taken from the life of rhe Buddha. 

‘This monument is in itself evidence of the remarkable skill of archi¬ 
tect, builder and sculptor in Ceylon at a i>eriod anterior to that of any exist¬ 
ing monument in the mainland.' Succeeding kings showed their respect and 
regard for this dagaba. Aggabodi VI (A.D. 741) made for it ‘ n'cover of 
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gold ornamented with bands of silver set at .distances.’ Udaya (A.D. 901) 
“covered Thaparama with a band of gold.” Sena IV (A.D. 972) "made 
a door of pure gold for the relic house at Thnparama." 

Dalada Maligawa. 

Dalada Maligawa, or Palace or Temple of the Tooth, within the encJo* 
'sures of the Thuparama limits, was built for preserving the tooth relic of 
Buddha which was brought to Ceylon in A.D. 311 by a Brahmin Princess 
find held peculiarly sacred. The vicissitudes of this interesting and sacred 
relic surpass the histor)* of the Kohinoor which adorns the crown of our 
august sovereign, and the adventures of the celebrated Golden Fleece. It 
was carried away for safely during the worst Tamil raids. It was once actually 
stolen and removed to India in the fourteenth century A.D. but Paraktama 
III went to the mainland, pleaded for it in person and brought the relic back- 
' From golden caskets set with jewels, raised above bowing, 8^vaymg, ador¬ 
ing multitudes, to the hair of a princess's head or the saffron folds of a 
priest’s robe as places of hurried concealment,' 'from temples of granite, 
decorated with gold and silver, to windy caves on bare hill-sides and holes 
in depths of jungles,’ the tooth has wandered. Sage Khema rescued it from 
the funeral pyre of Buddha and it was eventually brought to Ceylon con¬ 
cealed in the hair of a princess, who u'as of ICalinga lineage a race that gave 
more than one king to Ceylon. 

The relic is no longer m this shrine. It cannot ordinarily be seen. 
Casket upon casket guards the tooth which is preserved In the Temple of the 
Tooth at Kandy. Garlands of precious stones and other decorations of gold and 
silver adorning these caskets are marvellously done. The tooth-relic is carried 
in procession on a mounted elephant once a j'ear, about August, during the 
great Perahara festival, (he descendants of the old Kandyan chiefs, with their 
gay embroidered 150 3 aTd*length of brocaded silk, walking In front of the 
procession. 

A model of the relic can he seen at the Colombo museum. Its length is 2 
inches; in shape and thickness it resembles a man’s little finger. The 
version that che tooth-relic was destroyed during the Portugeese raid on Kandy 
in 1560 is not accepted by the credulous Ceylonese. The Dalada Maligawa 
itself is in ruins but appears to have had a hall, an ante-chamber and a room 
to contain the relic. None of these can be made out from the picture before 
us. You will observe a fine flight of steps with dwarapalakas on cither 
side and a moonstone before it. 

X^nkarama. 

Leaving this 'forest of columns ’ which was 'once a house for priests,* 
on the east north-east side of the Thuparama enclosure, wiU be noticed a small 


dag&ba, kno%v'n as Sang:amitha's tomb. A long road takes us to the 
Laokarama dagaba through smdll tanks and a cistern which is *the drinking 
trough of king Dutugemunu’s State elephant,' through the Sarcophagi or 
medicine boats which remind us of Hospitals for prevention of pestilential 
diseases. As mentioned before, this is one of the eight Athmastanas of 
Anuradhapuro. Its tall, slender pillars axe 12 to 36 feet $ inches ia 
height and look very graceful. We pursue our track on the Y road from 
Lankarama, after paying a visit to the Gahgi or stone-bouse or rock- 
hummocks and past the stone canoes, one of vbich is 44 feet 3 inches and, 
according to the Mahaw'ansa, intended to hold rice, and pavilions vith mooD- 
stones and sculptured flight of steps and stone canoe-shaped cisterns. A 
dwarapal 5 feet high with a flne canopy and the elephant stables as v\ oil as an 
elephant ix>kuna in addition to those mentioned above, invite our attention 
in this region. EUtana-maha-pasada, or probabl)’—tbe elephant stables, so 
called because of their huge proportions, were built where the ‘ elephant 
stables’ aow are, by king Kanittha Tissa (A.D. 229-247). Mahinda If 
improved and added to its great splendour by expending over 300,000 pieces 
of gold upon the edifloe. Near the stone canoes are to be found three slabs 
belonging to the reign of Mahinda IV. According to the inscription on the 
second slab “ (the income of) the villages set apart for repairs (of buildings) 
shall not be devoted to (the provision of) food and raiment (of mocks) 
but shall be utilized for repairs. When there are no villages set apart 
for repairs, the surplus (of the revenue) that remains after pro^'iding food 
and raiment according to ancient usage, shall be spent on repairs. Tbe 
warders who have not acted in this manner, shall be sent awey from 
residence.” 

There is a tradition that Gautama I3uddha visited the island of Ceylon 
on three occasions, that during his last visit one foot was placed on the top 
of Adam’s peak while the other was planted in the north of Anuradhapura 
and that at the si»t where this impression was left w as erected a large tope, 
400 cubits in height, with silver and gold as also a monaster)', the Abbaya-' 
giriya. If so, the Jelawanarama is the Abhayagiriya and there is a strange 
and inexplicable mutation of names, sometime in the history of Anuradha¬ 
pura. The dagaba was seen by Fa Hien, the famous Chinese traveller. 
“There was in it a hall of Buddha adorned w'ith carved and inlaid work of 
gold and silver, and rich in the se^*en precious substances, in which there 
is an Image (of Buddha) in green jade, more than 20 cubits in height and 
glittering all over and having an appearance of solemn dignity which words 
cannot express. In the palm of the right hand there is a priceless pearl.” 
The ceremony of carrying, to and fro, Buddha's tooth in procession to 


Abhayagiriya, took 90 days during: which 500 figures representing: the 500 
bodily forms of the Buddha lined either side of the road. 

Jetawanarama. 

The description of the Jetawanarama on the basis of its being the 
ancient Abhayagiri^’a, is very interesting. Its construction commenced about 
B.C. 88 by a community of monks in competition with the older commu¬ 
nity with their centre In the Braaen Palace. After an exile of 10 years 
amongst the caves Dambulla, king 'Watagemunu, a nephew of the famous 
Dutagemunu, came to the throne in B.C. 104 and he thought of this dagaba. 
It was enlarged in the time of King Gajabahu I (A.D. 113 and 125) 
when it rose to a height of 315 feet; but when the Mabavihara in 
the centre of Anuradhapura was pulled down about A.D. 275 by king Maba- 
seDa> the Abha^-agiriya community received a great impetus and reached 
the period of its ztnith and greatest splendour. A few centuries elapsed 
and in the seventh century', a spy of the kiog being murdered by the 
fraternity of monks, they ’ were mercilessly punished by the king who 
appointed care-takers to the tanks, etc. In the following century, the 8th, 
Mahinda II restored the dagaba to its earlier splendour at a cost of 300,000 
pieces of gold. There was erected ‘ an exceedingly beautiful palace with 
several floors', an image of Buddha costing 60,000 pieces of gold with an 
image on its head of exceeding great value, while its curly locks were 
profusely lit with saphires. 

Statue ol Buddha. 

To. the south of the road passing on the north-east of the Jetasvanarama 
dagaba is a statue of Buddha, a princely image under a canopy now, alas, 
no longer in existence. 

Kuttum Pokuna. 

Further on in the course of our journey we find the beautiful pair 
of baths, the Kuttum Pokuna, one of them 51 feet in breadth 
by 132 feet in length while the other is 91 fefet lopg. These baths 
have been restored. ' There is something very weird about these remnants 
of ancient luxury hidden in the lonely forest’ ' The famous baths of 
the Roman emperors were constructed contemporaneously with these,’ and, 
•while those of CatcaUa and Diocletian, being built of brick, have 
ccnmbled now beyond repair, the picturesque and elegant baths of 
Datugemunu, with their beautiful terraces and stair way's of granite can, 
wttb little trouble, be restored to their pristine condition.’ Some of these 
baths were apparently reserved for ceremonial purposes, attached to the 
mooaatwes.L wera others meant for providing drinking water for the 
. . V ' 
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public ? It must be noticed that artificial lakes fed them with water from 
; outside. • 

j Hard by the Kuttiim Pokuna, on its ea^t* will be observed a large 

\ monaster)*, entirely in ruins and a little further on, the remnants of a 

I Hindu vihara in great nuns. Was this the residence of the people of 

foreign faiths ? 

• Vijayarama. 

North-west of Kuttum Pokana, about 2 miles from it, is Vijayarama, 
and as we pass by, on the way, the Burroughs Brick building, a ruined , heap 
of buildings erected bv king Nlssanka about the end of the twelfth century. 
About Vijayarama, we read nothing in the Ceylonese chronicles. Probably 
the name wtis given it in recent times. This monastery of the ninth 
century once possessed a preaching hrJl of an e<ccceding]y beautiful design 
in addition to its present living attractions, the carved stones decorating 
the wall of the platform, from which a flight of steps led on to the main 
building from this half which contained panels with differing figures, male 
fi or male and female standing beneath a carved makara canopy where 

‘ the figures face each other open-mouthed with a human or animal figure 

in their jaws. The cells of monks and the refectory as well as a hot 
w-ater bathroom, the last ‘ a low platform of brick-work, 5 feet square, 
tho base of the hearth for heating water \essels for ablution ' suggested 
aJso by the charcoal found in the digging, are to be seen close by the 
Vijaj'arama manastery- In the vicinity also are to be found old, rough 
worked bronze figures, human and animal, pointing to some astfonomical 
significance considering the absence of the bullocks here also, 
r Leaving behind us the jungle solitude of Vijayarama, we retrace our . 

^ steps to Kuttum Pokuna and go along the road that takes us to the Abhaya- 

giriya Dagaba. It is unnecessary to make more than a passing mer^tion to 
two outlying monasteries on the north-east of Anuradhapura Mullegalla- and 
f Puliyanakulam. The latter belonged to the middle of the tenth century 

; A.D. The road runs through plantain groves and paddy fields interspersed 

with the Interesting remnants of the past greatness of Anutadhapura, 
•An irrigation channel also helps cultivation of paddy. You will also meet 
with the dwarf guardian stones and an extraordinary pit with ruined brick- 
V dwellings in it. May we consider this to have been the centre of the 

Royal palace of Anuradhapura ? Another interesting sight on the way 
is the Nakhft Vihara, a heap of interesting ruins. We ate now at the base 
of the grandest and the most imposing edifice even in Anuradhapura vh., the 
] Abhayagiri)*a dagaba, the seat of a community of monks. 
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Abhdyagiriya. 

Reference already been made to the donfusion arising from a supposed 
trarsmutation of names regarding the Abhayagiriya and Jetawanarama 
dagabas. Just as the Brazen Palace and the Raanweli Dagabas owed their 
coDstruciion to atone for bloodshed and a commemoration of triumph over 
Elala by king Dutagemunu, this monastery was erected by Walagambahu 
who conquered an alien usurper of the throne, and was calculated to 
signalise the event and to outshine the older shrines of his predecessors. 

“The buildings of the monaster^' have vanished, save only the boundary 
walls and the stumps of its pillars; but the .‘\bhayagiriya dagaba, of its kind 
the greatest monument in the world, has defied all the forces of destruction, 
both of man and nature, and although abandoned for many centuries, during 
Mdiich it received its vesture of forest, there is still a very large proportion 
of the original building left.” It is 50 feet higher than the St- Paul's 
Cathedral. It is spread on a foundation of eight acres which testifies 
to the importance and the enormity of the structure above. The altars 
at the cardinal points are elaborately worked and resemble those at Ruanweli 
and the carvings are wonderfully preserved. 

“ Now that Ruanwell has been vulgarised and Jetaw-anarama shorn of 
its glory, the unspoiled beauty of Abhayaglriya makes it the most attractive of 
the three dagabas, at any rate to those who have an eye for beautj'". 
Foundation reveals brick at a depth of 2G feet, 'founded on a bed of 
concrete-’ “The solid mass of masonry in this vast mound is prodigious. 
Its diameter is 360 feet, and its present height (including the pedestal and 
spire) 249 feet j so that the contents of the semi-circular dome of brick*woik 
and the platform of stone 720 feet square and 15 feet high exceed 20 millions 
of'cubic feet. Even with the facilities which modern invention supplies for 
economising labour, the building of such a mass would at present occup)» 
500 brick.ia3-efs from 6 to 7 years, and would involve an expenditure of a 
million sterling. The materials are sufficient to raise S,000 houses, each 
with 20 feet frontage, and these would form 30 streets half a mile in 
length. They would construct a town in size of Ipswich or Coventry; 
they would line an ordinary railway tunnel 20 miles long, or form a wall 
one foot in thickness and 10 feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh. Such are the dagabas of Anuradhapura, structures whose 

stupendous dimensions and the waste and misapplication of labour lavished 

on them are hardly outdone even in the instance of the nvramids of 

“ The apex of the third pyramid at Gizeh would fall within the spire of 
Abhaj-^lriya and its base angles coincide with the base from altar to altar 
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but the bowl*shftped dagfiba does not give nearly so great an impression of 
size as the angular pyramid/’ fSir E. Tennent.) A view from the summit 
' consists of acres and acres of richly green tree-tops, broken here and there 
by the spires of the great sister dagabas which rise from the living sea.’. 

King Mabasena (275—302 A.D.) pulled down the Mabavihara or the 
Brazen Palace and gave importance to the Abha3-agiriya community which 
continued during the reign of his son. 

Hereabouts wo find also a Yantrr^.ila, containing 25 square compart¬ 
ments on the surface- These stones are cut in squares of 5 or 3 
making the number of holes 9 or 25- NVhat is the mj'stery connected 
with these stones ? Have they got any thing to do with the hypnotism 
of the monks or, the so-called Yogi-stoaes ? Or were they the receptacles for 
relics forming the base of images, to hold treasures offered by the faithful ? 

Stone Railings. 

Let me next invite your attention to the Buddhist Stone railings, worked 
in a manner more appropriate towood, which we notice in the neighbourhood, 
belonging to about the 1st and 2ftd centuries A-D- The specimens of 
these railings arc rather rare. According to Mr. H- Parker,' The railing forms 
a magical protection against evil spirits—the magic circle or square—for 
the relics enclosed within it; and the three rails usually found in it most 
probably typify the three protecting ‘refuges' of Buddhism—the Buddha, 
the Law and the community' of monks.’ Of the Indian examples at 
Sanchi, Bodhgaya and Bharhaut, the latter are neater carved and the 
Sanchi railings are not square but octagonal in shape. The structure 
looks remarkably wooden.—' the holes having been cut in the uprights 
were thrust on to the horizontal rails, not as any stone work was done 
either before or after/ The decoration on these railings consist of a 
flower vase at the face. 

Loho Pasada. 

From the Abhayagiriya we take the road that leads to the Brazen Pnlace 
or the Loho Pasada, erected for the accommodation of the community of 
monks who were responsible for the popularity of the new religion. This 
group of 1,600 columns is the most striking object of attention in the vicinity 
of the Bo-tree. King Duttugamini originally built this once stupendous 
structure, of which only the stone pillars now remain, telling us of their 
ancient greatness. The Loho Pasada was several times invaded by heretics 
and often times restored by devotees. More than the ‘ world of columns' whose 
picture is now before you. the v'onder/ul features of this edifice is attested 
by references in the chronicles of Ceylon, especially the Mahawans.1.. 
The workmen engt^d in the construction of this structure were paid 



Prior to its commencement, 8 kkhs, 1,000 suits of clothing, vessels filled 
with honey and sugar at the four gates tor the use of workmen were 
provided. “This palace was one hundred cubits square and of the same 
height, In it there were nine storej's, and in each of them one hundred 
apartments festooned with beads and flower ornaments consisting of gems 
set in gold. All these apartments were highly finished with silver; and the 
cornices thereof were embellished with gems.. The flower*ornaments thereof 
were also set with gems, and the tinkling festoons were of gold. In this 
palace there were a 1,000 dormitories having windows with ornaments which 
were bright as eyes (Mahawansa)/’ The palace which was or^inallj' nine 
storeys in height was subsequently reduce^^ to seven. The floor was paved 
with braien tiles which ‘shone like gold in the burning sun.’ The palace itself 
was enclosed in a polished wall and four gates marked the approach into the 
interior. ‘ An ivory throne with the sun on it in gold, the moon' in silver and 
the stars in pearls,’ chairs, couches, woollen carpets, ‘a gilt hall supported on 
golden columns in the centre and decorated with festoons of pcsarls’, a ladle of 
the rice-boiler made of gold—where are all these glories of a past greatness ? 
What was the idea with w'hich such a building was constructed ? Was it really 
intended as a residence for the monks of the Mahavihara which w'as the most 
important and the oldest community of Anuradhapura ? What is there now 
to remind us of all this description and did a palace on this unwonted scale 
exist supported on these gnarled grey monoliths set in 40 parallel rows, 
with hardly any space to walk between any two pillars, or were the pillars not 
intended to be built upon but an open space, to accommodate the pii^ims that 
assembled at the Bo-tree ? Are the pillars so near to support the nine storeys 
on top ? 

The only explanation forthcoming historically is rather disiRiointing. 
We are told that king Gemunu’s plan was not respected in succeeding reigns 
nnd that king Sadbatissa about B-C. !40, reduced the height to seven storej-s 
and that two centuries afterwards it was only five. Though there was no 
reason to expect any invasions on account of the iconoolasdc zeal of Brahman 
enemies, the division arriong Buddhists themselves led to a great schism 
and about B.C. 90, the schismatics formed themselves into the rival 
body of the Abhayagirij-a community with the result that has been already 
touched upon earlier in this discourse. The fortunes of the Loho Pasada 
varied with the fortunes of the community which supported it. King 
Mahasena, the supporter of the schismatics persecuted the monastic order 
who did not conform to the new doctrines and pulled down the Br«en 
Palace about A.D. 286, its materials being utilised for the erection of 
shrines and monasteries to support the schism. Some j-ears elapsed and 


the old faith yet held the field io the affections of the people. The 
son and successor of Mahasent rebuilt Loho Pasada. It is also alleged 
that the king Mahasena himself recanted later and restored the building 
to its old position. 

' From the nature of its construction as uell as the intrinsic value of its 
decorative materials, the Brazen Palace has aWys been more exposed to 
spoliation than the shrines and other buildings whose colossal proportions 
astonish us as we wander through the sacred city.’ It may be so. but what 
shall we feel if wc are in this bewildering mizt of 1,600 pillars, a veritable 
forest of stones and with the e)^ of Macaiikiy's Kew Zealander or a citiren of 
the world marching through the streets in night-time when 'aU the air a 
solemn stillness holds’? Was it a palace of intrigue or of religion? Mr. 
Milton quotes the poet who says 

“ But all their life is rounded by a sliadc. 

And every road goes down behind the rim 

It IS impossible at this day to believe that these stone columns could 

have supported a structure such as has lieen described and there is no 
sign that thty did. 

Mihintale. 

The Bnuen Palace comjiletes our journey in Anuradhapura proper and 
we now travel by the road u hich takes us in an hour to the hill where 
king Tissa, as mentioned previously, received in state the great apostle of 
Buddhism. Mihintale was ‘ the efficient cause of all the constructive energy 
which the Sinhalese displayed in the erection of their vast ciliee and monu¬ 
ments.’ This hill which, at about 8 miles from Anuradhapurn, rises abruptly 
from the surrounding country to ft height of 1,000 feet and more, is known as 
Medina or sacred place of the Sinhalese Buddhists. The bones of the great 
apostle are dei>ositcd in this place- It is curious to observe that the whole 
length of the road frorn the hill to the Ceylonese capital w-as covered with 
carpets by order of the ki^ Bhattikabaya in B.C. 19 in order to protect the 
votaries and Buddbist pilgrims from soiling their feel. 

On your way to the hill >'ou come across a huge medicine boat, like the 
others commonly found amongst the ruins of the isbnd, formed of a slab io 
the form of a human figure. You will also find an inscription on the guard 

stone warning you against stealth. “ For the benefit of the hospital.. 

.any one who takes by force what has been provided for this hospital 

will become a goat*slaying rakkasa.” 

The bill itself is a huge forest but a grand and beautiful granite stair¬ 
case of enchanting loveliness takes you through its 1840 steps to the top and 
you feel as if you are being invited to the treasures of heaven by a heavenly 





path. Here is a real' beauty of a dream fulfilled.' The vision of Jacob is 
outdistanced and with 'revereutial awe' yoi^ ascend the magnificent stair* 
case, the .last 150 of whose steps are cut out of solid rock. 

It IS not a mere forest overgrown on the precipitous sides of the hill but 
as you go big:her up, you will notice revealed into view amongst the lovely 
natural scenery, a tottering dagaba built of decaying bricks. ' Giribaada ' and 
' a cave below', dedicated to the community by Asili, the noble son of the 
righteous king Gamici.' The ‘Alms Halls' are seen in several places and a 
small vihara laying down the temple privileges and regulations through an 
inscription of the tenth century'. 

The Mahaseya dagaba from its top, ^ords Interesting views of the 
surrouodiDg country. ‘The ruined shrines of Anuradhapura’ appear * rising 
above a sea of foliage, and the glistening w'aters of the ancient artificial lakes 
relieve the immense stretches of forest’. What looks like grass on ' the bold 
roundness ' of the dagaba is a mass of forest trees. 

TheEtwehara dagaba was erected in the first century A-D, to ‘covers 
hair which grew on the forehead of Buddha over the left eye*brow.' 

Through a terrace walk from the top of the staircase you reach the 
Naga Pokuna or the snake bathing pool. This pool formed of solid rock 
presents a splendid appearance and is 130 feet in length. You will notice the 
figure of the five*hooded cobra carted in high relief on the picture; the body is 
said to be immersed in the water of the pool. The spread of the hood is 
six feet across. Is this the Nagasondi reputed to have been built by 
Aggabodhi I (504 A.D.) and was it in fulfilment of its rOle of protector, to 
aid its healing virtues by ceremonial ablutions that this tank was built ? 
Possibly, 'this giant-hooded beast, rearing himself sheer out of the water, has 
stood facing the sunrise between 13 and 14 hundred years," 

The return of the terrace walk takes you to the Ambastale dagaba con. 
taining the ashes of Mahinda who died in 259 B.C,, and surrounded by the 
dwellings of monks. The dagaba is said to occupy the spot sanctified by the 
meeting of the Apostle himself by the king Tissa. It has naturally lent itself 
to history and legend to grow round it as it is one of the most sacred places in 
the island. ‘ The dagaba stands on a circular platform mounted by a flight of 
steps and the two circles of pillars are monolithic and 12 feet high.' 

A stone open ait bath on the hill is interesting and attracts us. This 
beautifully carved ornamental bath is held by a lion 7 feet 4 inches in height. 
The figures on the panels remind us of the Halebid friezes and invite us to 
witness boxing, wrestling, fighting and dancing, etc. Variety of design and the 
delicate working of it are amongst the wonders of the world, ‘ The large 
pokunas, v.-ith their massive hewn knocks and carved steps and their charming 
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little pillared dressing chambers, the deep cut rock-he« n pools and the most 
original single baths ’ cannot bit escape our notice. In a jungle, 4 miles from 
the rest house is the famous totus bath of PoUaoaruxN'al, a ‘ wonder in stone,' 
‘ n flower petrified and preserved for immortality/ It js a pleasure to notice 
the living touch which the Singalese craftsman adds to his work. The hath 
is 24 feet 9 inches across, 4 feet 6 inches deep. This granite lotus flower 
consists of five concentric lamina of eight petals, gradually diminishing into 
ft stamen and reversing the order of nature by pressing the petal rings into a 
concavilj'. 

Another ruin on the hill of Mihintale is the Indukantivihara and the 
numerous caves round about and heaps of inscriptions scattered about amongst 
the ruins sacred to the memory of Mahinda. In these inscriptions, a 
destroyer of life was forbidden from the hill j the duties of servants aiid work- 
men were defined; maintenance of accounts w&t ordained and they were to he 
examined at the council of monks; money allowances were given to nil 
persons performing temple service to purchase flo\^ers; cells were provided for 
readers, expounders and preachers; hours of rising, of meditation, and of 
ablution were fixed; cnrefnl attention to food and diet for the sick was 
ordained; nnd instructions of every kind were given to servants, carders, 
collectors of revenue, clerks, watchmen, doctors, surgeons, washermen, etc, 

Monks had dwellings of their own marked hy an inscribed tablet on the 
top lintel. One of them belonged to one Khema. 

The recollection of Mihlntale's hill and ruins and the long staircase 
which takes you to the hQl and brings you back, will long remain in your 
memory*. 

Such was the greatness once enjoyed by the capital of nneient CevlonI 
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THE ANCIENT TAMIL DAME- 

Pura-Nanuru 278. 

[K. G. Sesha Aivar, Esq., b.a., r.l., m.r.a.s.] 


For a study of the thought, manners and conditions of social and political 
life of the ancient Tamilians, Purap-PoriU Vemba Malai and Purff-Naniiru 
are indispensable. M'e gather from these works thati while the ancient 
Dravidians were a joyous people, fond of Juxurj', of jewellery and fine draper)*, 
of flowers and sandal, of palm'nine, dancing and music, they were also 
implacable warriors. The Tamil chieftains seem to have had regular armies 
of the traditional four*fold character. Among the weapons that the ancient 
Tamil people used, u*ere bows and arrows, spears and swords. Capital to^vns 
were apparently protected by fortresses, moats and encircling woods specially 
maintained as lines of defence. Tamil classical works contain stirring 
descriptions of sieges aad of battles in the open. Pnfop-Ponil Vfinba Malai 
gives us the grammar of \s‘arfare, as understood in ancient Tamil India ; and 
we notice that the approved rule was that the Invading army should not 
molest the enemy’s cattle, which before the contending armies met, should be 
removed to a place of safetj'. The rules also enjoined that the invading army 
should*^ 

Sparc the temples where sacrifices are offered. 

Spare the consecrated d^^'cU^ngsof the ascetics. 

Spare the residence of the Holv \'cdic Brahmanas. 

It is interesting to note that in those ancient da)’S, the martial spirit 
animated not onh' the men, but also the women of the land. At a time of 
war, the women‘folk urged their male relations to march to battle, resolved to 
win or die like heroes. The wife rejoiced to see her husband display his 
valour, and the mother to see her son show his braver)*, in war: and neither 
was troubled by the thought of any possible danger to the life of her hero. 
They regarded a dastard in war with contempt: and death on the field of 
battle was regarded as glorious. Some of the lyrics of Pvrfi-Naiifiru 
vividly depict this significant trait in the character of the ancient Tamil dame; 
and of one of those lyrics, sung by KSk>ai PSiUniySr, a well-known poet of 
the Third Sangam, I have attempted to give below an English echo:— 
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The danic of ancient a^, with shrunketk wins, 

And loosely hanging tissues, heard her son 
Had from the battle turned in fear and fled. 

In tow ering rage she vowed, if that be so, 

She would for very shame cut off her breasts 
That gave the despicable cowurd suck; 

She snatched a sword, swept with impetuous speed 
Into the gory battle-held, and searcJied 
The heaps of warriors slain ; ^^hell lo! she found 
Stretched on the held of glory, cut in twain. 

Her \'aliaiit son. Then swelled, indeed, with pride 
The mother’s heart, which was with gladness hUed, 

In tensor far than when she gave him birth. 
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THE MAMANDUR INSCRIPTION OF 
MAHENDRAVARMAN I. 

By K, G. Sanicara, Esq,, b.a., d.u, Trivandrum. 


The right‘Side cave at Mimaadvr (N. Arcot. Dt.) has aloog (18 Hnes) Samskrt 
inscription in Pallava*Grantha script, which Dr. Hult^ach, the then Govern¬ 
ment Epigraphist, declared illegible 32 years ago (No. 38—G.O. No. 424, 
20th April 1888). From its stj'le of architecture, and the paleography of 
its inscription, Dr. Dubreuil assigned it to the age of Mah^ndra I (Pall- Ant., 
V’ol. 1, pp. 54-5). He then tried to read the inscription, but made out only 
the phrase “ MatCa*viUia*4di-padam.prahasana.” This, however, confirmed 
his opinion as to its age, since Matta-viUsa >\'a$ a title of Mahendra 1 
(Trichi and Palldvaram Inscriptions, p-39), and' Matta-vilisa-prahasana’ 
is, by its internal evidence, one of his undoubted \\*orks (Triv. Skt. Ser. No. 
55). Mr. Gdpin&tha Rao, after studying tlie Inscription himself, wrote to 
Dr. Dubreuil thus:—“I found reading the Mima nd()r inscription in any 
intelligent manner a hopeless task. 1 don't knen^* if there would be an)* good 

in wasting your cnergj* over this very badly damaged record.I am not able 

to say which portion of the inscription is important and which not." But 1 
did not agree that a further study of the inscription was useless. So I 
wrote to Dr. Dubreuil for a copy of the inscription ; and he kindly sent me 
2 photos, one in medium scale of a portion, and the other in small scale of 
the whole. The latter was very difficult to read. Yet the result is so 
promising that a fresh study of the inscription with w’ell-prepared plates is 
sure to throw new light not only on Mahdndra's achievements, but on 
PaJlava history as well. I, therefore, give my results below:— 

Lines 3 and 7 refer to something described (varnita), and inspired 
(samultejita) by Valmiki, author of the ‘ R4m4yana-* Line 4 mentions 
' iMahendm,’ perhaps the king himself. Line 5 refers to the ‘ Kfirala' 
countr)*. Line 6 has the phrase "chakranftsakam", perhaps referring 
to Mah^ndra's destruction of his foes. The same line gives the phrase 
“ Matta*vili$a*Adi*padain*prahasana This seems to indicate tlmt ‘ 3fatia* 
vilSsa' was onl)* the first term of the (now* lost) full name of 
Mah&ndra’s ftiinous farce (prahasana); and, since ' Matta>vil&sa ’ i.c., 

‘ inebriate with grace ’ was a title of Mahendra, the phrase means ‘‘the farce 
named—b)* Malta«vil4sa We ma)* likewise see in ‘ Klatta-viUsa ' a re¬ 
ference to the theme of the hirce—a drunkard's frolic. Lines 8 and 14 refer 



to poets (kavi) and the obstacles {in the path of success) the)' make much of 
(vighna kavi-$ampraklntita.....f), Tiie former refers also to Mahftndra’s 
valour in battles (samarfishu vikramara), The rh\ihmic flow of 11. 9-17 
suggests that the inscription is mostly in verse. Line 9 saj's that, formerly, 
thej' used to serve Vish^iu with poems fitted to musical ‘ svaras’ and ‘ varnas ' 
(chakra*dhararn svaravarpnayfi pur4 tapuh kavi*gira). So, o^'en before 
COO A.C-, there were Vaishnava devotional poems ‘ set to music,’ The same line 
mentions “ashtavatna," In illustrating Prahe[iki (puzzle), Dandin gives 
a verse referring to kings named ' ashtavarnas' (KSvyAdarsa, ch. 3, v. 114). 
The commentator Taru^a-vichaspati identifies them with the Pallava kings 
of ICinchf, of whom Mahdndra was one. So, perh^s, we have here a 
literary allusion to Dandin’s meaning of / ashtavarnas’. Dandin would then 
be earlier than 600 A.C. Line 10 refers to sdma-singers (saiuaga). Line 
11 refers to MahAndra’s composition of a commentary named ‘ Dakshi^- 
chitra’ (vrttim Dakshina-chitra-akliyam krtvS yah). The same line refers 
to ' Ayana-vidhi/ perhaps a work of Mahftndta on the rules for determining 
the procession of equinoxes in astronomy, which, being unknown to VarSha* 
mihira (550. A C.), must have been bo^^os^'cd from the Greeks odIj' shortly 
before Mahftndra’s time. Line 12 informs us that Mahdndra composed a musical 
‘ vaiija * called ' Chandrftrnava' (Kttva varnam Chandrar^iavam). The same line 
says that Mahfindra was a pioneer in entering unexplored regions of culture 
(aprapta-parvam-nirvishtum va-apta-agram). This tallies with our present 
know'ledge as to Mahandra. He was the first to iiitrodace rock.cut temples in 
the Tamizb couutr>', the first to introduce the florid form of Pal lava-Grantha 
script, and the first also to get literary compositions engraved on rocks e.g., 
Rudracharj-a’s musical record at KudumiySmalai, and to depict contem* 
porary secular and religious life with iwint and humour in dramas 
like the ‘ Matta-viiasa ptabasana.' Lino 13 informs us that Mahfindra’s 
good fortune was well-known (sruti-guna-avaklrna-punj'a-sampada). This 
indicates that this inscription was engraved before he lost part of his kingdom 
to the Chalukyas. Line 15 saj-s that it was engraved under the supervision 
of Skandha, son of the lady Chandra*l6kb4 (Skandh4khy6Da-Chandra«l4kh4- 
tanaytaa-ildkya). So, down to 600 A.C., the habit of naming persons by 
their mothers survived. This Skandha is again referred to inline IS. The 
same line 15 seems to refer to a work of ^^ahtlldra on dancing (nrtj'O vihital. 
Line 16 refers perhaps to a summer resort—the oitj' of Puntraka (Puntrakikhv*^ 
v4sapur>y5m). Pundraka is also a name of VarSndi'a in Hengal, Lines 16 
and 17 give Mah^ndra’s titles, some of them well-known, Nitya-vinita (ever 
humble), Sat)‘a-sandha (true to his word), Chitra-kAra-puli, Pukaip-piduku, 
Vttap&raga. 
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In line 17, after a word ending with ‘odrah*, we have "patir Maheudrasya 
MahMadhe§cha,” noted from ‘Raghuvam$a' (6.54), where Kalidasa applies 
it to the ICalinga king. It means ‘lord of the Mah4ndra (mountain in Can* 
jam Dl.), and the Mahddadhi (the great sca*Bay of Bengal)*’. This indicates 
that MahSndra was king of KaJInga also, whether by conquest, or by inheri¬ 
tance through his mother. Since about 610 A.C., ?ulakS$in II deprived 
MahSndra of his Telugu districts, the Mamandtar inscription must date before 
610 A.C. Till no\^', the earliest references to KiJidisa in literature or 
epigraphy were Bana’s (Introd, to 'Harsha. Ch.’ st. 16), and in the Aiholc 
inscription of Pulake^io II (634 A.C). This inscription carries back the 
references to 610 A.C ; and is thus the earliest extant reference to Kalidasa in 
literature and epigraphy. 


0 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


DREAMS. 

An important line of antbropological investigation h&s been opened up in recent 
yeaj-s by Prof. Siginimd Prei;d In his moDiunenlrJ work “ The Interpretation 
of Dreams". 

1 have been asked by Prof. C. G. SeJIgmaon of the London University to 
collect examples of the dreams that are dreamed by Indians. I cm think of 
DO better way than to enlist the kind co operation of readers of the Mytbic 
Society's Journal- I am sure that the President and Members of this Sooiety will 
be wiihog to help in this investigation, and that the pages of the Journal will be 
opeo to all who are willing to contribute their experiences, or those of their 
friends, In dreamland. It is not necessary that the names of (he dreamers should 
be given, but the following particulars should al\tays be noted:— 

(l) the caste of the dreamer; 

(*2) his occupation; 

(3) the place where he dreamed Lis dream. 

AU dreams will be welcome, no matter how weird, provided they are genuine. 
If any contributor is too shy to have his dream published In the Journal, I eboutd 
be glad to receive an account of it, addressed to me “C/o Messrs, lilnny & Co., 
Madras." It would be of especial Interest if readers could secure accounts of 
dreams dreamed by Illiterate people, whose minds are untouched by Western 
education. I sincerely hope that this appeal for isforinatiou. which is of real 
scientific interest, will meet with a ready response, and tliat South India will 
pro\ide abundant data for the assistance of Prof. Seligmann in ]>is researches. 
It >s not an abstruse or tedious task (hat I ask readers to perform. It Is a matter 
of no snial) interest to ascertain tlie dream experiences of those one comes In 
contact with, and the n*ork of only a few minutes to jot them down. The sub* 
joined note b>' Prof, fieliginann will make clearer the points at issue in this 
investigation. I may add that references to books and legends concerning dreams 
and their interpretation will l>e welcome, but firsthand experiences are the most 
important. 

F. J. Richarps. 

Prof. Seligmann's Note. 

From one point of view dreams may be divided into three categories 

(i) lliose tbat are both sensible and intelligible, i.e., they tell a story the 
meaning of which is obvious. Such are (in the white races) many dreams of 
children, and such adult dreams as that In which a soldier short of cash for 
cigarettes dreams tliat be has received a letter full of ^5 notes. Is these dreams 
the mental processes resemble those of waking life. 


(it) Dreams which tell or eoact a connected story and have an evident meaoiog:, 
but their content in whole or in part strikes us asinonaturali and we cannot lit them 
into tbe fabric of cur waking life, as when a man dreams that his brother is gored 
by abul). 

(iii) Dreams of which the content is binaice, confused and nonsensical. Such 
dreams often have a peculiar quality of unreality, and can scarcely, If at ah, be 
related to the waking thoughts, e.g., the bull in (ii) above has human eyes. Much of 
the strangeness of these dreams is due to the symbolism used to express the dream 
thoughts. Pbarcab'e dreams and those of his servauts (Genesis XL and X LI/are 
good, but not extreme, examples of this form of dreams, and might be used as 
illustrations in an attempt to get information concerning dreams,' I cannot 
now go into the modern ideas on the nature and significance of the processes 
which give rise to dreams belonging to classes (ii) and (iii). I will only say that the 
unnatural and bizarre elements represent a symbolic rendering of a desire or emotion 
which we cannot bring ourselves to admit during our waking hours, or which is so 
contrary to the normal trend of our modes of thought that it is never really admitted 
to consciousness. 

It would be extremely interesting to know whether the dreams of other races 
belong in the main tc class (i) or tc the other two classes. The little information 
on dreams which I have in my notes, collected In the course of general antbro* 
pological work, before I took any interest in the subject, only show that other 
races not infrequently have dreams cf class (i). It would be very desirable to 
record a number of dreams in as much detail as possible, and if dreams of desses 
(ii) and (iii) occur, to find out whetlter any special meaning is attributed to them, 
Le., is tbe fact of symbolism in dreams recognised, and, if so, are there general 
conventional meanings attached to any symbols, or even individual meanings, i.e., 
does the individual consider that certain objects or animals or people dreamt of 
have a particular significance for him. 

It should not be difficult to investigate one type of dreams. The mernbers of 
almost every African tribe at one time or another sacrifice to their ancestors, and 
in a number of instances it is recorded that the ancestor appeared in a dream and 
demanded a sacrifice, sometimes I believe, threatening ill.healtb or misfortune, if 
the sacrifice be not made. 

When among the Nilotea. I was many times told that an animal was killed 
because on ancestor had appeared in a dream and demanded it, but unfortunately 
I made no notes os to the circumstances of the dream. It should not be difficult 
(o discover the scene of a dream ; if in the open, the character of the surnround* 
ings, the people, animals or things who were dreamt of as present, the form in 
which the ancestor appeared (human or animal, In age or youth, in health or as in 
last illness). wliaC were tlie actual w-ords spoken and so on. In this paragraph I 
oasume that the dreams of an ancestor demanding sacrifice Is a dream of class 

"Probably Joseph’s dresm, in which hie brother’s fthesvee bow down to his slieaf, shows a 
simpler symlnlinn, end so might be a better siartiog p^ot. 


(i), it tn&y of course bdoog to one of the other classes, lliough I iluok this is not 
very likely for class (iii). liu^if Oie dream ie of either of classes (ii) or (iii), 
the eymholism would be well worth investigatiug; it is quite possible that the 
ancestor might be represented in the dreara by the appropriate totem animal. 


[Mr. L. A. Camniiade who bad perused in MSS. llie foregoing request of Mr. P. 

J. Richards to the membeis of our Society, sends us kindly the following in 

answer to the appeal.—E ditor.J 

DREAMS.—(Reply I). 

1. A wo'onii tf/v<i^/s of o miakg : it forebodes ibe birth of a child. This is 
a belief tliat was current at Pondicherry about thirty years ago amoug the servants, 
chiefly ayahs, who worked in European houses. It had affected some of tbeir 
European mistresses. The servants were local Pariahs and were to a large extent 
coi]\'erts of two or three generations' eCandiug ; but, they were much addicted to all 
the superstitious obser\'aiice of their pagan brethren aud they had especial faith in 
the pagan system of interpretation of omens aud dreams. 

2. U is not good to go to sleep after an anspiohns dreani. 1 am not sure of 
the place where I heard of this; I think it was at Rajahmundry, or at Pblavaram 
which is about twenty miles from Rajahinundry. 1 was told one morning that 
there bad been a commotion the previous niglit io the house of a well-known Chetty 
over the fact that the Chetty liad had au auspicious dream. It w'ss said that be got 
up immediately after the dream and had roused the whole of bis household to tell 
them of it and that lamps were lit and that the household remained awake the rest 
of the night lest the good fortune porteuded by the dream should not come true. 
Kfy ioformants were Brahmins. They seemed to consider the Chetty's actios as 
the usual and proper thing to do in such cases. It was because they thought that 
the Cbetty was in for a piece of good luck that they told me of his dream. The 
reason for abstaining from sleep was not stated. Possibly it >vas to prevent ibe 
occurrence of a second dream that might neutralize the first. 

3. A father appears after death to his son end telh him in a dream of 
the stone in which his spirit !uid taken its abode. The Chddavaram division 
of the Godavari <\gency tracts is a wild and hilly country which on account 
of its poisonous climate has been left in the undisturbed possession of two 
hill tribes, the K6i or KOyas and the Kooda Reddis (Kill chiefs). The Reddis 
do not speak the KOI language and they do not seem to have had any other 
language tlian Telugu. Tlie Muttadars (Headmen) of Chddavaram are with* 
out exception Reddis. This suggests tliat the Reddis are the descendants of 
TelugU'Speaking immigrants who in some ^vay obtamed domination over the 
KOi. In point of culture and beliefs, however, the Reddis are on the same 
level AS the KCI. Like the Kbi they attach great importance to ancestor 
worship and set up stones called “pltru rftllu" (ancestor stones) to which offerings 
are made. Each such stone represents a particular ancestor and Is venerated 

10 



lo^ a$ Uiere is any one in tbe sdgbbouiLoocJ \v\io can remember tbe ancestor by 
name and Hnds motives for veneratiogf him. In ^tbe more advanced parts of the 
Agency tracts, as on the borders of EUore, some of tbe K5i families have set up as 
" pltra rillu " carved satues. But in the greater part of the Agency area any flattish 
piece of rook planted erect like a grave headstone is considered good enough. In 
default of a natural l^at slab any roundish stone is used. One of the Muttadars of 
ChCdavaram to whom I was speaking on tbe subject of pilrn rdlhi took me to a 
place a short distance away from tbe village and showed me a large w'ater*rolled 
ovoid stone about 18 inches in length that had been set up on tbe wayside and said 
that bis father's spirit lived tu that stone. I asked him bow be came to know this. 
He answered that shortly after death his father appeared to him in a dream and took 
liini to the bed of a stream where be pointed out the particular stone in which he 
bad decided to take his abode. Accordingly the next day the Murtadar went to the 
stream and was able to recognise without doubt or difficulty the particular stone 
which his father had pointed out in his dream. I think it is necessary here to 
emphasise the opinion I then formed that my informant was in absolute good faith, 
in lus belief that his father’s spirit inhabitated that particular stone and that the 
motive for his belief was just the dream of which be bad told me. 

I regret I did not en^^uire whether such dreams were usual in that part of the 
country. Tl« facts stated seem to suggest that a dream of tbe kind if not usual 
was at least not uncomnoo. On the other hand tbe carved statues set up on the 
borders of Ellore, which are made from stones furnished by the sculptor, ^vould 
seeui to sliow that in those cases there was no dream revelation and that if the 
spirit of the ancestor was believed to have taken its abode in the statue, the spirit 
must have been inducted into tbe statue after it was set up or in the act of 
consecration. 

4. Th4 tlntanur is asked by a goddess U immolale himself as an actof^raU- 
Hide for b&mfiH received. This case, like the preceding, relates to a Koada Reddi 
Muttadar of the Godavari Agency tracts. The Muttadar in question had the 
reputation of being an unscrupulous villain and he was the descendant of a line of 
badniash Muttadars who had been deeply embroiled in bsurreclions, murders 
and abomioalions of all kind. This Muttadar bad a favourite deity, a goddess of 
some kind probably borrowed from the lowlands, and she had a sacred grove. It 
may with some confidence be conjectured that tlie Muttadar attributed to the 
protection of this goddess his deliverance from the numerous escapades of \vhich 
stories circulated ia plenty in and around his mutfa. Suddenly in a fit of reckless 
daring he felled the grove of the goddess because the soil was rich and because he 
thought it a pity to Jet so many acres of fertile land lia idle. Tlie people of tbe 
Mutla were aghast at this profanation. But the Muttadar was serene and seemed 
none the worse for his misdeed. On the contrary, be reaped a bumper crop from 
off the land and bad plenty of money for drink and other things. Some 
months later I happened to be camping In the niuita and one evening a 
Keveaue bspector and myself got belated In an unfamiliar part of the country 
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a few miles from camp. After some difficulty we /ouad a man and aaked him to 
show ns the way- He agreed biA quietly gave us the slip- Further on we found 
another man in a, hut- .Xhjs;man told us be .was afraid to come as be would have 
to return alone. After a little questioning we ascertained from him that he was 
afraid of being kidnapped by one of the underlings of the Muttadnr and cfTeted 
up as A sacrifice to appease the wrath of the goddess. His story, which we found 
later was current in the neighbourhood, was to the effect that the Muttad.ir had 
had a dream in wbicli the goddess appeared to him and asked liim wliat return he 
>VAS prepared to make for all the benefits she had conferred on him- The Multa* 
dar ^vas profuse in his protestations of his readiness to do anything which the 
goddess might require of bim. She then told him she wanted human sacrifice 
and that the best sacrifice he could offer ^vas himself- He begged and bargained 
by the offer of A liolocaust of buffalos and rhen by offeriog to sacrifice as many 
human beings as she might want and then even offered to immolate his wife, but 
the goddess was obdurate and vanished. Our informant went on to say that 
since the dream tlie Muttadar had been offering a large number of huffalos to tlie 
goddess, a thing most unusual for him to do, and that in spite oftlie sacrifice he 
had fallen ill and had therefore resolved on going a step further and was trying 
to see whether human sacrifice would not appease the goddesis. 

It is immaterial for the purpose now in hand whetlier the Muttadar did 
have a dream of the kind imputed to him. It is enough that a dream of the 
kind should have been considered as narwral by the people of the Miitta. A dream 
of this kind would undoubtedly have been quite natural in the particular circum¬ 
stances of this case and is quite in keeping with the strongly rooted popular belief 
that goddesses of the blood-thirsty order are prone to appear not only in dreams 
but in the twilight and in the dark and make extravagant demands. It is also to be 
remembered that self-immolation was an approved form of worship in Southern 
India froni very ancient times.—one of the carvings at the Seven Pagodas shows a 
man in the act of cutting off his own head as an offering to a God (?). 

18-4.20. L. A. CAMMMnn. 


The Date of Kalidasa—A Rejoinder. 

(By Babu Dh an a pat hi Banebji, M.A., BX-) 


Iq pa^es 163—190 of our Journal published a letter of Mr. K. G. 
Sankara, 6.A.» B.L., on Mr. D. Banerji’s article on the Date of lOJidaen. 
Wc print belo^' Mr. Banerji’e reply to the .same, which will close the 
correspond eoce under this bead.^,£n.j 

I may be permitted to mention generally that Mr. Sankara does not touch ot 
refute any one of my main arguments but confines his attention only to minor or 
subsidiary ones. 

1. Mr. Sankara argues that' Vikrama ’ means ' valour ' and cot ' strength *. 

1 need only quote in reply tbe following nieanisg of the word as given la the Sabda 
Kalpadruma ". (pie.emlnent strength.) The derivative 

ineaoing of is " strength in action as indicated by Bbatti for instance: from 
the root ?RiTg:, A I*1 C/. also Bagbu., Canto XV. 

fgawlTR f%T: ” 

The description of Kalidasa, v/s., that of n valiant king with muscular arms 
and broad chest is singularly apt to Indicate this Vikrama by its chief physic<il 
features. 

2. The nest point seema to 1 m tltat Kalidasa should have lused the word 
etrfe? (in the sloka quoted) if he w*finted to refer to Vikrainaditya:—Mr. Sankara 
has failed to understand my argument. 1 have shown that Kalidasa wanted to 
make a or an uidirect reference and so he hnH to avoid the word 
Vikrauift and find other words to convey the idea of “pre-eminent strength’* 

He would £miJarly a^mid the word and yet Mr. Sankara complains 
that the word has not been directly used ?) 

1 may add that Mr. Sankara has not understood the rules of 6^: or Sanskrit 
versification. The line is metre si*?l q: i.e., ?r, S,'T, «T, 

make out !iic/m bnjra. If we put wrfeff there the line will be out of cider. Any 
Sanskrit student will find this out, but Mr. Sankara says that Kalidasa ought to have 
used the word 1 

1 may be permitted to summarise some of my main points taken to my article. 

(<t) Self-adulations by kings or their praises through their hired poets and 
court poets would not be in fashion with the Hindu authors in the first century B.C. 
It is prominent from tbe time of Salivabana Ut Century A.D. Tbe post-Mauiyan 
revival of orthodox Hinduism must have looked with disfavour upon the charac¬ 
teristics and practices of Buddhistic kings like Asoka puhlishing their own panegy¬ 
rics. As quoted before, Shatnigbna feeH a good deal of shame In hearing his own 
praises. (Etaghu.. Canto XV.) 
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(6) Kalidasa under tbe circumstances must make a very indirect reference to 
bis patron king or queen. He has done that with consummate art- He baa perbaps 
gone even too far:—In praising the king of Avanli be has shown that the heroine 
Indumati was too effeminate to appreciate the l>eauties of the king of Avanti:— 
This is a slur upon Indnmati and indirectly upon “Aja" the hero. We coaoot 
understand bow a poet like Kalidasa will make such an unusual artistic aberration 
unless we bring in Vikramaditya as his patron. 

(c) I do not know what Mr. Sankara means by saying that tlie meaning of 
^3*Rfr queen has to be extracted The one uteauing is as much to be ' extracted ' 
as the other- According to rules of Sandhi and * 

The one formation is as correct as the other. Tins reference to the 
queen must be taken along with the other arguments. 

1 need not deal in detail with all the arguments I have used before. Mr. 
Amkara has not touched any of the main arguments or tried to meet the cumulative 
force of all my arguments 

3. Mr- Sankara says that I ha\'e not sliown ho\v fat the tradition about 
Vikramaditya can be carried. I am afraid he has not carefully read my article. 
1 have shown that this so-called tradition con be caiTied as far back as (be hret 
century A.D. It is admitted that the Catba Sapta Salt wa.'^nvritten in that Century. 
The Gatha mentions king Vikramaditya aad ridicules bis extreme liberality. 

4. I come next to Ibe sJoka of Megha Dula:— 

frnrpTRf ’jfw 

Here r^n Mr, Sankara has failed to grasp or meet the cumulative effect of 
my arguments. I never said that Diiigiiagas mean wandering Buddhistic monks. 
I said that the word means Buddhistic missionaries with their "massive manipa* 
latlons of pride ” (orself-praise). The literal translation will be "massive hand 
\tr\dt .\soka wo.*? the organiser of Buddhist missions and his numerous Inscrip¬ 
tions on massive pillars and rock-surfaces executed by his army of sealptoni and 
scribes on stone are most aptly described as 

Moreex er these proclamations (which Rhys Davids calls royal rhodomontade) 
erected or inscribed in the four quarters or frontiers of his empire, arc like 
jyingfiagas themselves as much as their authors. The meaning given by Mallinatb 
is singularly inappropriate. Mallinatb himself i.s dubious because he suggests 
another meaning which seems to he more Inappropriate. I may point out the 
following reasons:— 

(rt) Mallinatb says that there were two con temporaries of Kalidasa, (l) Nlchula 
who was his favourite author, (2) Dingnaga xvho was his enemy, and be explains 
the sloka accordingly. But history and tradition do not corroborate Mallinath. 
If he wanted to put a slur upon Dingn^ he tvould not have used the plural 
number- If Dioguaga refers to a single person, the plural number am only be used 
os a mark of respect. But how could the cloud aboi'e !}& oslred to ax'oid the xcnitiign 
of Diugiufga .> Evidently, these scripts were something that the cloud may touch in 
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t^c way and h« \s askad lo avoid them. Tlie meaning is so siaguiaxly plain with 
regard to these edict-bearing pillars and rocks o^ Asoka that this does not require 
any further elucidation. 

or ftrPi means also writing or inscription. While sw is used in Sanskrit 
as had; suggests boastful iusoriptlonsis used by Kalidasa as 

menning pride in another place, “ {canto V, Ragbuvamsa) ^ 

are derived from the same root Lepa to the sense of be¬ 
smearing’ is used in hirichchhahatibetm: “ g7?lTTT3R ” 

Ignorance of Saitskrit grammar, rhetoric and diction is responsible for many 
theories put forward and supported. 

(6) I have never suggested that the n’ord Diognagas means Buddhist 
n^onks. It means Buddhist savants engaged on mission work in different 
directions—Asoka, as the organiser, was their head, the foremost Dingnctia. 

(e) I have not argxied that because the king of Magadha is described as 
pleasing h!s subjects, etc. we have a reference to Pushyamitra. There is a 
direct reference to Pushyamitra in Kalidasa’s drama and I have pointed that out. 
Here again the critic has not weighed all my arguments in a scholascic spirit, but 
he is simply busy in picking out holes here and there. It is admitted on all hands 
that Kalidasa flouci&hed before tlie 7th Century A.D. Banabhatta mentions 
Kalidasa in the 6th Century A.D. I have already shown that. Then bow could 
Kalidasa refer to a conquest which is of the 7th Century A.D.? These arguments 
are absurd and meaningless. 

Why does Kalidasa give so much force to while describiog Rj^hu as 

conquering Kalinga? AM>y does he specifically mention there that Kalinga was 
not annexed as Ragbu was king ? How is it that in the, description of the 

king of MtMradha so much stress is deliberately laid oo the innumerable Yajnas 
performed ? If w’e take Hie anlitbesis of Asoka everything becomes clear and full of 
meaning. Even the name of tlie King of Magadha as presents a very strong 
antithesis to the name of Asokameans “ sweet to look at,” as the 

effeminate name ’’ means the conqueror of enemies, a masculine and heroic 

name. 

((f) These references to Asoka condemning his ways and practices have 
been brought forward only to prove that Kalidasa lived during tlie first Hindu 
revival and reaction against Buddhism and not that Kalidasa Ih'ed at tlie Hindu 
Court of Magadha. That he lived in the court of Avanti rests on other grounds 
already noted. 

5, I come now to the Dlgvijaya of Raghu in Canto IV. My friend 
says, ’'Since Kalidasa omits Magadha also he must have been a protdgc of the 
Magadha king.” The route of conquest given by Kalidasa included Magadha. 
The rume of Magadha has only been omitted as a mark of respect. But as 
regards Av<tnti the route Is so framed as to c.rcfr/rff it altogether. From 
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the rou» it will be clear that Ragliu i$ made to aw>U the Kingdom of Vjkraiuadilya 
and to take a drcuttous cotitse. 'Wits difference of treatment as between Magadia 
and Avaoti is suggestive of only one theory but Mr. Sankara does not perceive it 
6. I next come to Gatha Sapta Sati. It was admittedly ^vnlten In the first 
Century A.0, 'This Gatha directly and specifically mentions Vibmmtrdi/ya. Thus 
Vlkramadityais mentioned in tbeSfirst Century A.D. I need not Quote the description 
again. But it is clear that the sloka ridicules his extreme JiberaJity. 'Tliis shows 
that he was not a mere tradition in the first Century A.D. but a historic persooaJity 
the patron of a rival centre of culture. My friend says that no distinction is drawn 
bet^veea Vikramadltya and Sallvahana. Tlic description of Salivaliana is given in 
the Samasauka a few slokas down. To put the description just under will be over- 
dojDg the thing. But the contrast in meaning is too clear. ITie liberality of 
Vikrama Is shown as a weakness yielding to the slightest flattery and' giving away 
lakhs on a little tickling. Salivahnna Is described as the peison who helps the 
(really) distressed and not those Qualified by flattery. 

About the Vlkramadltya legend my friend says that " it is found ouly in very 
late works”. To say this in face of the sloka about VlkrainaditsTi which I quoted 
from the Katha is a determination to slmt eyes. 

Mr. Sankara also says that there is no direct reference to the writings of 
Kalidasa in the Gatha. Here again he has adopted the expediency of shutting eyes. 
Every Sanskrit scholar knows the beautiful sloka in ktegha Duta about the atrarWN, 
The " tenderness of imagination” is strikingly characteristic of the genius of Kalidasa. 
The Gatha mentions this an5TTTs«t and finds au e.xceptioo. I stall put tlie slokas 
aide by side and leave tlie thing to the judgraeot of every impartial scliolar 

ii *tr s: ^ n 

The meaning of the sloka in the Gatha is only taking an exception to the description 
of Kalidasa aod picking out a loop hole. About <ipaiinaiii my friend says that tlie 
inference is not necessary. But the cumulative effect of all tliese arguments he bu 
faded to consider or grasp. The direct reference about Mr. Sankara fails 

to see and he omits that. 

1 now come to another similar treati«em of my argumeots. Kalidasa wrote 
in the Mcgha Duta. Vriddhan means “old men.” Bana- 

bhatta gives Gunadhya the first position as a poet. If Kalidasa flourished after 
Gimadhya how could he write that the legend of Udayana can be learnt from old 
men. After Guoadhya these traditions cannot be confined to old men. The line 
will be altogether meaningless. Mr. Sankara says that the word “ only ” has uot 
been used. Kriidasa could e.xpressly use the word “ only ” if be had a suspicion as 
a prophetic instioct that Guoadhya would write a book In future about the legend. 
After Guoadhya the line wiU be altogether meaningless. The only inference is 
that during the time of Kalidasa it was a tradition only and Kalidasa refers to that 
tradition. 



[ now coine to Uic ii«xl ai^uinent of Mr. Sankara:—"Mr. liaocrji reJics 

on the Viktamaditya legend.*’ % 

I have certainly not relied on it. On the other hand, I have sbowo that ever 
if the Vikrama legend is disbelieved, the date of Kalidasa is established beyond all 
doubt. 

1 iTuy however refer to the Vikrama legend ” to show that our friend s 
arguments are altogether erroneous. His arguments are aa under 


(1) The legend only appears only in 
late works. 

{2) Facte and fiction are closely in* 
terwovea 


(3) There are references to various 
persons and to Garsuvieheka bearing 
strong analogy to tlie Viktama legend- 
Mr. Sankara explains this by saying 
that the legend was an imitation of 
Kalidasa's account. 


(4) The tabular statement given of 
some of the salient points is not referred 
to and not met. 

(5) The origin of the Vikrama Era 
has been disproved by valid evidence. 
He says that a king or chief must 
have guided the Malawas in their con* 
Quests: but that does not necessarily 
show that that king was Vikramaditya. 

(6) Col. Todd's and Dayaoanda's 
geneologies must be prm'ed. 


This is wrong. Vikramaditya is 
mentioned in the Gatba as stated above. 

In old history and original evidence 
we find this not only in India but in 
Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome and 
every other ancient country:—facts and 
fiction are cloeely Interwoven; tradition 
never says '* this portion is fact, believe 
it” and “this portion is fiction, dis¬ 
believe it 

What Mr. Sankara probably means is 
this:—Tliat legends were subsequently 
prepared after perusal of Kalidas's 
works and taking out. some porticos 
and descriptions by way of imitation 
This is untenable. Tradition can never 
be manufactured in a day by Pundits 
or scholars. Besides, if the tradition 
wanted to imitate Kalidasa it would 
certainly have imitated the best and 
most striking portions in bis writings. 


My friend in a manner admits this 
chief of the Malawas: but be objects 
to his name. He has strong prejudice 
against his name. He has not been 
able to suggest the name of such an 
important king who founded an Era. 
Why object to the name when the 
personality is admitted ? 

Both the schoiars have carefully 
compiled them from old works. Other 
geneologies have been accepted on 
fiimsier e^'ideuce. 


As stated before, J <lid not mix op the two coutrovcrsia) matters, We may 
deny Vikramaditya and still hotd| til at Kalidasa lived in the f^rst Century A>D> 
Vikramaditya I ibe heroic king of the Malwas has been ignored. 1 may take up this 
Rubject in some other article. But wbnt I hax’e stated i»that the date of Kalidasa 
can be fixed apart from Vikramaditya. 

[ next come to Aswaghosha; 1 shall deal Arst with general arguments 

It is admitted by Mr. Sankara that “the Buddhists at first wrote In Pali 
because it was the language of the people ” and “ about the lime of Aswaghosha 
it had ceased to be spoken That is all v%ry vrtW : hut why did the Buddhists 
adopt Sanskrit and abandon ‘ Pali ’ which was their classicai language. Aswa* 
ghosha did not write lo Prakrit which was the common language. Buddhism and 
Hinduism were rival religions up to the time of Sankaracharya Sth Century or 9th 
Century A.D. Why did Buddhism adopt the unspoken language of Its rival ? 
Mr. Sankara mentions this fact but Is unable to give any reason. The only explana* 
tion is tbe brilliant age of Kalidasa and its influence. The style and versification of 
Asvaghoshs are clearly connected with this period of re\'ivai and not with the 
Kamayana or the Mahabharata. 

1 have given other general argun>ents besides those mentioned by Prof, S. Boy 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 

I have now come to details about Aswaghosha 

In the very introduction Aswaghosha says that tbe damsels rushing to see the 
Spectacle had no impure thoughts in tbeir hearts. W hat is the necessity' of this 
caution } It is not necessary that Asw'aghosha should meution Aja specifically. That 
is never done either by Kalidasa or by Aawj^hosha or by any poet or author in 
Sanskrit literature; Sanskrit authors understand that mentioning an enemy or bis 
writings by name is adx'ertising him “ WfK. etc. These are the 

words at most available. In poetry even that is absent. 

Having failed to meet the argumer^t Mr. Sankara suggests that I am incon* 
sisteot because I say that Aswaghcsha is moral and at the same time point out that 
he is obscene. A moral man maybe very obscene in expression. An Immoral 
man may hate obscenity. I'here is nothing inconsistent in the above. 

There is another argument of Mr. Sankara which is also equally untenable. 
It Is not the story or incident but the method of dealing with it that Is important. 
Tbe observations of Mara on his failure to seduce Buddha that is what I drew 
attentioo to. Mr. fiankara has not said anything about that. As regards Bbaravi 
the fact that the tempters themselves were templed is ;/o/ in the original Maha 
bharaia. Bharavl has origioated thi.s idea and has amplified it. The aequeoce 
from gradual development la obvious. I have never stated that because Kalidasa 
depicted Agnivarnaas a sensualist thertfere he Jived in the first Ceotury B.C. This 
is the way followed by Mr. Sankara in most of his arguments and I need oot 
pursue tbem io detail, t may mention that Rani Bbawa&i belongs to the Idth 
Century A.D. I meant the first century of Brit!si; Conquest and probably there 
has been a slip or a misprint. 1 meant that the Bengalis respect the character 


of Kani tih^wani eved now after a century. There have been many dramas 
writteo in Beoffali. But none could possibly dea^with the love affaire of the Rani. 
As a Hindu my frieod ought to understand (bis Hindu eentimeot. After a long 
time tbe character vanishes from popular recollection and (be personal feeliog goes 
away and the character becomes an abstraction. Dharini will be well remembered 
during tbe first Century B.C. and that explains the peculiarity of the character of 
Dharini as shown in my article. 

I shall now come to tbe internal evidence about law and status. Mr. Sankara has 
not touched tbe main argument here. At tbe time of Kalidaaa widows did not inherit. 
I have shown that this agrees with what is laid down in Kautilya’s Artba Shastcru 

The next argument is about Asavarna marriage: Here again my friend has 
missed the point of my argument. Of course the marriage is mentioned in 
Mahabharata. Mahabharata bears traces of a lime when there was no restriction. 
YayJtti a ksatriya married the daughter of the famous priest Shukracbarya. But 
during the time of Kalidasa there were restrictions: I refer to this sJoka which 
Dushyanta ptters to himself:— 

1? ir^: i 

•w fi ^ srw: ii 

. The character of Dushyanta as depicted by Kalidasa is that of a heroic king prou^ 
in bis morality and observance of Sbastras. As soon as he sees Shakunialahe is 
attracted. But Sbakuntala in the a»ra*H of Kanwamay be tbe daughter of a Brahmin. 
He bas doubts in his mind and does not allow his mind to let loose and be out of 
control. But when he cornea to know that she is of mixed caste, there was oo 
restriction of marriage as all mixed castes are lower than the three pure castes. 

Certainly she must be capable of being married to a Ksbatriya otherwise why 
should my noble mind be attracted to ber ? lo all matters of doubt before good 
men tbeii feelings are (he ultimate test 

Dushyanta was afraid that Shakuntala was the daughter of a Brahmin and 
could not be married to him. He draws out the parentage of Shakuntala by 
cross.examination and is happy at the disclosure 

This shows that marriage was forbidden but marriage was allowed. 
This is quite in accordance with Kautilya. Smritis dearly mention mixed castes 
of this type as lower than the pure type. Mr. Sankara has failed to grasp the 
point of the argument. The outlines of a story are generally old. But the poet gives 
it a colouring borrowed partly from local surroundings and contemporary customs. 

Of the two arguments 1 put forward about the slate of law Mr. Sankara has 
not met one aud has failed to understand tbe point of the other. 

Mr. Sankara mentions my argument about Yasodharma and Vasula. That 
was only an iucidental observation. But from what Mr. Sankara says it is dear 
that bethinks that Kalidaaa flourished in (he dth Century A.D. Mr. Mac Done)I 
has completely refuted this theory by the Mandasore Inscriptions of Batsa Vatti. I 
have also submitted some additional reasons by way of reply to H. P. Sastii. I 
need not repeat them here. 
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I DOW come to Ihe laet portions of the argruramit which do cot touch the main 
points and ace only incidental. $ 

1st Huns. 1 shall refer to the following slokas Canto IV, SI. 66—67, 
Raghuvamsa. 

fTcTr S[?m i 

• • • • 

f^?rns93wrf?m i 

^ 11 etc., etc. 

After conquering the Persians who were expert in cavalry and who had 
bearded faces, etc., Raghu weal towsjds north and While going 

towards Persia, Raghu conquered theYavanas i.e-, the Greeks (Bactriaas) C/. SI. 62. 

It is clear that the Huns were lc»caced north of Persia. The use cf the word 
Suidhu clearly means the Caspian sea. Their position will be somewhere between 
Persia and the Caspian sea. This location clearly disproves the conquest of 
India by the Huns as suggested by H. P. Saslri. 

In lodiao literature the Sakas, Huns, Greeks (Yavanas) and other foreigaezs 
are mixed up- Poets are not historians and later poets have mixed up all these 
tribes. To them they were all conquering foreigners. This confusion cf tbe later 
day Sanskrit poets is quite natural and nothiog can be deduced from that: I have 
pointed that out in meeting the arguments of H. P. Sastri. 

So far as Kalidasa is concerned there is no confusion. He locates the Huns 
near the Caspian sea. His location may be from hearsay knowledge. He gives 
barely one line without giving auy realistic details about Huns or their country. 
When I said " PushyamiUa checked these foreign invasions," I meant foreigners 
generally, and 1 showed that foreign invasions were known in the first Century B.C. 

Mr. Sankara again tries to find fault with me in my translation of 
into untarnished." means Incapable of producing any disturbance of the 
mind, i.tf., having no blemish. means mental disturbance 
Cf. Bhavabhuil 5 Cf. also Tantras. 

yrmnqw ^ i 

^ ^ w SISTT: fnTTTTft: (I 

It may also mean unshakeable cr untarnished: it makes no difference in 
the argument. 

I may add that my remarks about Cholas and Pandyas were taken from 
Vincent Smith’s History of IndiaOf course that argument is not conclusive 
Nothing can be shown from that. Mr. H. P. Sastri made much of it. I showed 
that nothing can be deduced from that. 

In inclusion I beg to say that on a calm survey of the whole evidence 
and judging of the cumulative effect, only one conclusion is possible, wfs., Kalidasa 
lived in tbe first Century B.C. 


I 

Bhasa's “ Swapna Vasavadatta ” 

ACT IV. 

LBy Mk. K. Rama Pishakotti, M.A.] 

(Then en(er Vidusaka.) 

Vidusaka—(With great joy). My good fortune indeed that I was able to witnesa that 
period, happy and auspicious by the desirable marriage of my master King 
Vatsa. Who would have thought that we, plunged in the whirlpool of miseries, 
could ever have been lifted up from it ? And now we reside in palaces, bathe 
in the crystal waters of the tanks of the harem, and taste passing sweet deli¬ 
cacies ; indeed I am enjoying a heavenly residence, only there are no * Apsaras ’ 
here ;yet there is one great disadvantag e I have no proper Ageslion and 
my good bed gives me no good sleep. Perhaps I am suffering from rheumatism. 
When a man is not keeping good health and Is ill, he has really no pleasures. 

(Enter a Maid) 

Maid-^Where could the worthy Vasantaka have gone ? (Searches about) ;Vh, here 
is Vasantaka (approaching him). Sir, how long have I been searching for you ? 

Vidus'—Why, dear, do you seek me ? 

M^d—My Queen says—Has our son'in*law bathed ? 

Vidus—May I know why, my lady ? 

Maid—Why else but tliat I may bring howers and ungueot. 

Vidus—He has bathed. You may bring everything except food. 

Maid—Why except food ? 

Vidus—Unfortunate me, iny stomach has undergone a change in the same way 
as the eyes of peacocks. 

Maid—l^t it be so always. 

VidOs—Go, lady ; 1 too, am going to him now. 

(Exeunt doth) 

Pravesaka. 

(E/tisr PadtnavtTli witft /ler ma/ds and Vdsatadaiia dfeifsed 
as an Avanti lady). 

Maid—Mistress, what has brought you to the garden of Pramada ? 

Padmavati—Why, that I may see, if your siphaJikas have blossomed, or not, 

Maid.—Mistress, they have, and, garbed with flowers, they are like poles of pearls 
covered with corals. 

Padjna—Wby, then, do you delay ? 

Mud—Wail, then, here on this stony seat for a moment, )uy mistress ; lo the 
meanwhile I shall bring*the flowers. 

Padraa—Krieod, shall we, then, sit down ? 

Visa—All right. 
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(Both sit). 

Maid—(Hurrying back) look, my^ady, look ( My band is full of ^vphallka flowers. 

Padma—How wonderful are these flowers ! Behold, ray lady, behold. 

Visa‘^Why> these flowers are really worth seeing. 

Maid—Milady, shall 1 fetch some more ? 

Padrna—No, no, don’t you do it again. 

Visa—Why, friend, do you check her ? 

Padma—My husband, when be comes here, will praise me for this abundance of 
flowers. 

Visa—Pear, is your lord so dear to you ? 

Padraa—Dear, I don’t know that; I feel a pang in hie absence. 

Visa—(to herself) Wretch am I indeed I Even she says like this ! 

Maid—Nobly, indeed, have you, mistress, answered to the effect, ' My lord is dear 
to me’. 

Padma—But I have one doubt. 

Visa—Wbat is it, what is It ? 

Padma—Whether my lord was as much to V&sa\'adatta as he is to me ? . 

Visa—Much more than that. 

Padma—How do you know ? 

Vlsa-~(To herself) hem, I have transgressed good breeding through my partiality 
to my lord. I shall say thus (aloud), Had it been less, she would not have 
abandoned her people. 

Padma—Quite so. 

Maid—Mistress, tell your husband thus—' Let me also be taught Violin’. 

Padma—He has been asked by me. 

Visa—What, then, did he say ? 

Padma—Without speaking he drew a long sigh, and stood silent. 

Vasa—And wbat do you infer from that ? 

Padma—I infer that be recollected the good riuallties of Visavadatta, and ooly did 
not ^VAnt to cry In my very presence, because of his love for roe also. 

Vasa—(To herself) 1 am Indeed blessed, if what she says is true. 

(Then kntbr King and Vidusaka) 

Vidds—Ah, ah i channiog indeed is this Pramada garden, with these flowers,— 
flowers falleo down in the course of collecting them. This way, my lord, this 
way. 

King—Friend, Vasania, I am coming: 

I merrily to Ujjain, and came having seen the daughter of the king of Avanti 
to my fill, got into an Indescribable condition,—into me five arrows were sent 
by Cupid. My heart is even now afflicted by them and I am agaio struck. If 
Cupid bas only five arrows, how could this sixth have beeo aimed ? 

Vidus—Where can Padmavati have gone ^ Can It be to this bower of creepers, 
or to tliat rocky seat, which looks ns If spread with .Vsokn flowers, or to that 
thick, over grown copse of the seven'leafed trees, or to yon park filled with the 


screeches of birds and beasts. (Looking up) 0, how charmiog t Behold the 
flight of flamiogoes in rows ia the spotless gutumnal sky. as charming as the 
extended arms of BaUbhadra. 

King—Dear friend, I see all this ; 

Which forms as if the l^oundary Jine dividing the sky,—which is as spotless 

as the belly of a snake which has but just cast its slough-from this row of 

birds straight and long, yet not continuous, rising and falling, and, when they 
turn back, as crooked as the constellation of Ursa Major. 

Maid—Behold, lady, behold this beautiful flight of Sarasa birds, as beautiful as the 
white lotus wreath. How ! My lord is here! 

Padma—Is that so? for your sake, friend, I have to give up ‘ going to ' to my 
lord's presence. We shall now retire ro the Madhavi bowr. 

Visa—All right. 

(They do so). 

VidQs—My lady Padmavati might have come here and gone. 

King—How do you know ? 

Vidus—See these scattered bunches of ^ephalika flowers. 

King—The charm of these flowers, my dea r friend! 

Visa—(To herself). This word, Vassntaka, makes me think that I am at Ujjain 
again, 

King—Here, Vasantaka, here on this seat, shall we await PadmavatL 

VidQs—Oh ( All right (sitting and rising again). The heat of the autumnal 
sun Is unbearable; so we shall go to t)je Madhavi bower. 

King—Good, walk in front. 

Vidusaka—Good, theo follow please. 

(Both walk about). 

Padma—Vasantaka is bent upon troubling us all. What shall we do ? 

Maid—Princess, we shall avoid your husband, by stirring the bees sticking to 
these creepers sucking the honey. 

Padma—Then do so. 

(The maid dobs so). 

Vidus—Ah, me, what Is this ? Misery, stop, please, slop. 

King—Wherefore ? 

Vidus—These bastard bees afflict me. 

King—Not so, man, not so. We shall avoid the bees, see. 

These bees, singing in the intoxication of honey, and embraced by their 
love-stricken and beloved, may be afraid of losing their foothold and like us 
separated from their wives. 

And so we shall seat ourself here. 

Vidusaka—As you please. 

(Both op them sit). 

Padma—Thank God, ray lord has taken bis seat. 

herself), Thank God, my lord is keeping good health. 
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Maid—Misir«ss, my lady's eyes are (illed wUh lears, 

Visa—My eyes water because off the pollen of ' Kisa’ flowers wafted Into them 
by the immodest bees. 

Padoia—That is all right, 

Vidus—Really this ‘ garden of love' seems to he deserted. I have to ask you 
something, Shall I ? 

King—Quite welcome. 

Vidus—Whom do you love most, this Padmavati, or that Vasa^-adalta ? 

King—Why do you thus put me in such a bad predicament ? 

Padma—What delicacy is there ? 

^**^“(To herself). Ah, unfortunate me! 

Vidus—You can speak freely, quite freely, for the one is dead, and the other 
far away. 

King-Indeed, I can't say, your Ccogue is so loose. 

Padma—it has already been answered by my lord. 

Vidus—I swear by everything, I won't speak it out Now my tongue Is bound. 

King—I cannot, friend, I cannot even try. 

Padma—0, his cruelty ( He cannot understand yet. 

Vidus—Why don’t you apeak out ? Without your answer, I won't allow you to 
move even a step from this seat. Now are you hemmed in ? 

King—Oh, is it by force ? 

Vidus—Yes, by force. 

King—'Hieo see. 

Vidus—Please, sir, please, a friend's curse, if you won't speak the truth, 

King—Can’t help, hear then : 

Greatly I honour Padmavaii for the sweetness of her figure and temper; but 
yet she can’t capture my heart enslaved by Vfisavadatta.’ 

Vasn—{To herself), Enough, enough. I am amply rewarded for my trouble. 

Even incog' here is very beneficial. 

Maid—Princess, veryScruel indeed is your lord, 

Padma—No. not that. He*is very sympathetic sad kind, for is he not even 
now doting upon Vusavadatta’s noble qualities ? 

Visa—Your speech is befitting your nobility. 

King—I have spoken. Now do you speak. Whom do you like better, that 
VAssvadatta, or this Pndmavail ? 

Padma—Now my lord Is cornering him. 

Vidus—Why should I commit myself ? To me both are equally honoured. 

King—You rogue, having forcibly made me speak, why do you not apeak out ? 
Vidus—Force me ? 

King—By force; what then ? 

Vidua—Then you slian’t hear it, 

King—Be pleased, Brahmin; please freely speak on. 
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Vidus—Hear then. Her ladyship, Vusa^'adalta, I honour; bul Padmavati, she 
is youDg, and beautiful, sweet and sympatheiic, nc^•e^ angry and never proud. 
And this is another great virtue—she always gives me good food, saying 
* where is Vasantaka gone to ?' 

Vsst—fTo herself). Yee, yes, you sliail remetriber this. 

King—All right^VasanCaka, I shall inform Visavadatta of all this. 

Vidus— Hem, Visavadatta I Where is Vllsa^’adatta? She is Jong dead. 

King—(Sorrowfully). True; she is dead. 

'By your slight my mind was once more fived on Vssavadatta by you, and 
hence as before came cut these words automaiicahy as if by excerdse'. 

P^dma—Charming this group. Only the hard hearted will dissent. 

Vasa—(To herself). Enough. I believe it. It is very pleasant to hear this 
in disguise. 

Vidus—Bear it, my lord, bear it. Fare cannot be transgressed. Such is 
the cose now. 

King —You don't realise it. Because, 

” To get over the sorrow, I have allowed my love to take roots, The more I 
think and think on it, the freshet and fresher does my sorro^v become. 
' Release the tears and the eased mind gets consolation ' is what the birds 
say.' 

V{ju$>_Xhe face of my lord is bedimmed with tears. I shall bring some 
winter to wash it. 

(Exit). 

Padma—His face is covered with tears. Why not we retire ? 

VSsa—All right. Or wait. It is bad to leave your lord thus. So I alone sbaJl 
go away. 

Maid—You speak well Princesa, approach him. 

Padma—Shall I enter? 

\'aSA— Dear, enter. 

(Saying this retire). 

(EntekimcX 

Vidu?—(With water in a locu.s leaf). Here is my lady Padma^'ati. 

Padma—Sire, what is this ? 

Vidus—This is that and that is this. 

Padma—Speak, speak, sir, speak. 

Vidua—Lady, my lord'.s eye<; water'* because of the pollen of the Knsa dotvers 
fallen into his eyes, shaken by the wind. Therefore recei'*e ibis'*. 

Padma—(To herself). The clever master has got a clever ser\*ant. (Approaching 
nearer). May my lord prosper. Here is water for the face. 

King—Dear Padma^^ati (aside) Vasantaka, what is this ? 

Vidus—(Whispers so and so). 

King—(Aside). Well done, Vasantaka, well done. (Having used the water) Dear, 
sit down. 

Padma—As my lord orders, (Sits down). 
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Kiog—Padmavati! 

' The pollen of the Kilsa flowers ^aken by the wind, poJlen resemblinK the moon in 
its whiteness, has entered my eyes aod hence is my face wet with tears'. (To 
himself). 

She is younif and oewly wedded add it may pain \\v to heat the tiuth. May be 
she is brave, but ^vomall is generally craven*. 

Vidus^U is near time that Magadha Itaja starts for paying hts afternoon round 
of visits with you. Hierefore arise thou. 

King—True. That is best. 

(RiSiNC up). 

Kicg—’To do many virtuous actions and to be hbernlly hospitable, there axe many. 
But there are few who appreciate it. 

(AJJ retire). 

End of Act IV. 


NOTES, 

This scene opens with the fond and selfish thoughts of the Vidushaka. The 
soliloquy is significant enough, as showing that tho gay marriage festivities are at 
last over, and that everything has settled down to the normal quietude of a palace. 

The king Hods himself more or less accustomed to the new run of life, in which he 
has fortunately been thrown. The speeches of Padmavati shcnv that she is already 
familiar with her lord. Such familiarity points to a certain period of time, for, in 
India there is no period of love*making. But at the same time it is not long enough 
for the king has not forgotten Vasavadatta even to the slightest extent. We may 
maintain that the interval comprised about two weeks. It is sufficient to enable 
Padmavati to get over her maiden coyness, to accustom Ud&yana and Visavadatta 
to the clianged a.^ipect of their lives and to make the Vidushaka and the maids stand 
on terms of easy familiarity. 

Here, another peculiarity of our dramatist may also be noted. Unlike in 
other Sanskrit dramas, where In almost all cases the king, in,, the hero opens 
the first scene, here the king makes his entry only in the fourth Act. Such 
a unique delaying is out of tune with the Indian traditions. This is rather sign!* 
flcant, aod brings into relief the originality of the poet. The necessity of char* 
acterisation accounts for this delaying for, as a result of the long passage of time 
UdSiyana is enabled to regain to some extent bis natural buoyancy of spirits. 

The scene opens ^vith a prelude io which the Vidushaka plays the principal rdle. 

He is introduced to uses soliloquising on bis present happy position. Thus, this man 
of wit and wisdom is made the mouth*piece of the past story. The few details tbat 
he gives here, and those that we have already gleaned earlier place the whole story of 
UdAyana before us. It need not specially be pointed out that this method of making 
the Vidushaka, the instrument of comniunicRtlon is itself significant- By putting 
the touching story in his mouth the poignancy of the days of suffering is much toned 
down. The gluttonous and often fuony aspect he takes of bis position tickles 
1 : 

^ ' 


US into merry l&usliter in which we &re made to forcet Ibe stormy days oF 
stress and strahi. The heart-rending misery of the former days and the 
gluttonous luxury of the present maJce us smile in our tear^a frame of mind which 
the Indian jester alone can produce. Royal miseries to go hand in band with servile 
gluttony, that Is something laughable. It may also he pointed out that the Vidushaka 
enables us to realise how keen the suffering Chen was; for he then could find 
little or no hope of a lift to a better life. Hence It is that he digresses so much on 
his bathing, eating; thus, this soliloquy is made to emphasise, and at the same 
time to tone down, the great misery that was the portion of the unhappy king. 

In such a strain is our jester going on and be is complaining that he is suffering, 
as he thinks, from rheumatism, but really indigestion. It is at this moment that 
the maid enters >vith a query froin the queen whether the king has bathed or not. 
The wily Vidushaka exchanges a smile and a witticism for something more tangible 
from the maid. This closes the prologue, as it were, to this act. 

The main scene opens with tbe entrance of PadmavacI, and her maids*of .honour 
and V&savadatta. Indeed, It is a small group but none tbe less charming for that. 
There Is Padmavati, buoyant and happy; there Is Viaavadatta, who has to a great 
extent got over the keenness of the first pangs of her sorrow. We And they are 
accustomed to the new lot, one to tbe newly attained treasure of happiness while 
the other to the new v/ounds caused by ber lover’s second raarrlage. These ladles 
are introduced to us in a bloom log and smiling garden where every shoot bas put 
forth lender leaves and flowers. They have come here to collect flowers 
and (0 see if one's own plants and creepers have flowered. Having collect¬ 
ed the flowers for some lime, they sit down to rest for a while, when they 
engaga themselves in a pleasant chat. Incidentally, as it were, the talk turns on 
Udiyana, and we And that Padmavati is intent on devoting her heart and soul to 
win the esteem of her lord, and of course this passage is suggestive enough of 
the fact that UdSyana Is extremely fond of flowers. When once Udftyana’s name 
.has been brought in Visavadatta finds it difficult to give it ihe go-by. She 
clutches at It with an all-engrossing Jove and puts forth a covert question, which Is 
on the face of it a very rude ona Naturally It unsettles her. Visavadatta’s 
intention in putting this question is quite clear. She wants to know how far her 
lord keeps a place for her. But tbe artless Padmavati has no ears for this aspect 
of it and says, I feel a pang. etc'. This is a sentence pregnant with meaning. This 
would show how successful UdSyana was as a lover. Visavadaiu is orest-faJIen, 
and, naiuraJly enough comes tbe soliloquy, ' wretched indeed am 1'. The answer 
given by Padmavati is beautiful enough, and even her maid-of-honour appreciates 
it and hence applauds it. 

Bui Padmavati is quite a novice and so blunders once again. She says 
that she doubts whether Visavadatta was so much loved by her lord and in a 
moment of weakness Vasavadatta says that he loved her much mote. But when 
Padmavati asks ber why, she can only lo blink. Then her elopement comes to 
her rescue, and she takes cover under that. 
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And with (he introduction of the name of V^savad&tta, the maid puts in a word. 
Sbe aaka Padmavali to request htf lord that she also might be taught to play od the 
vioiin that replies. Padmavati says she had already asked him with the result that lie 
drew a long sigh and turned away his face. She did not press for it again. And the 
infereoce of Padnkavati is the beautiful idea that she very often gives e>:preasicn to. 
It is a passage that for ever ]>)aces Padmavati in a very high portion among her 
sisters. This shows how much love, affe<^tion and syinpailiy a woman, a truly noble 
woman is capable of. fn this passage Is summed u)i the key note of Pftdmavati’s 
character. It is nobility in its own garb. Kven \'5savadatta has to yield the palm to 
Padma^*ati in point of active and loving syn^pathy. Here the passage is peculiarly 
ebarming because it is directly addressed to Vdsavadatta. This, as also the speech 
of VisAVftdatta, sets forth the natural uprightness and purity of their chameter which 
nothing can .elmke. 

The king enters the Pramada garden, and, being highly susceptible to the 
influence of nature, is soon steeped in reverie. He recalls his most happy days at 
Ujjain, the course of Lie lovemmking, and the subsequent bliss that be had been 
eojoyiog with X'fisavadaita. This takes him further on and lands him In that un* 
pleasant and the most distressing event of life, the loss, the extremely cruel loss 
of his lady loi'e. 'Hie Vidushaka soon notes the absent'mi ndedness of the king and 
so tries to divert his mind to the present reality of his position. The hazard that 
he makes Is very great, for he suddenly introduces the name of Padmavati, and 
brings her to the king's mind, which is ruefully conning over V'Asavadatta. This 
^vould show that the Vldushaka Is not the counterpart of the Shakespearian clown. 
He knows bis master too well to commit any mistake, and hence his boldness, 
risky though It be. Thus through the name of Padniavatl. X'idushaka calls Inm to 
order, slyly suggesting the inappropriatene^ and the unjust nature of his present 
tlioughts. He speaks these as if to himself, though they are really 
intended for the king. He must have been soliloquising aloud and thus he puts 
mildly before the king the actuality and (he reality of his present position. This 
trick of his fails, for the loss of the king w'os too keen. So he appeals to him 
directly and gii es a rude shock not only to bis body but also to (he mind for the 
apparent purposv of beholding the Right of birds. \'ery happy Indeed, the moru 
so when we rememlter the delicate position of the king, especially m regards 
Padmavati. 

The device of Vidushoka has evidently been successful for the king notes it. 
Not only that, he aobly appreciates it. Here some may contend that the Vidiishaka 
has been very officious, snd that the king was too soon brought back from his reverie. 
This \vould indicate some want of sincerity on his part. Such a criticism cannot stand 
here. Perhaps the author himself ha.s anticipated this, and it is to silence even the 
l>ossibiliiy of it that be makes the heroines also dwell upon it, we mean, the beautv 
of the flight of birds. This would show that the sight was so I'ery beautiful as to 
attract the minds of even those w'lio are steeped in the depths of sorrow*, and no 
wonder our hero also is roused. 
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N&te Padm^v&trFi speech when she knows of the appi’oacli of her huabaod. 
It is striking; enough as sboiving the extreme solicitude that she evinces for 
Visavadatta. It is a solicitude stronger than even love, and hence she proposes 
to retire to the * Madliavi Bower ’ to escape the eyes of the king, and, accidentally 
enough, the king also is made to move in tlie same direction. 

Note Vidusbaka's speech following. It is in complete accordance with the 
view we have taken of the efforts of Vidusboke. Here also be is trying to make 
the king come back to the realities of his present position and hence he deliberately 
brings in Padmavali. But this has not magic enough for the king, and so his 
mind wanders to the beauty of fio%vets. So far Vidushaka has been foiled and 
now they take their seats. 

But tbe Vidushaka is not to be so easily sbak^ off; be plays round aud 
round and comes back again to the same topic and so requests permiju^ion 
to ask him a question. The kiog gracloiisly nods assent. He was unpre¬ 
pared for such A one and he was quite taken aback, as is cl»r from 
his own words. Though be evades an answer at first, yet is he'soon 
forced to give an answer. This scene is \>ery beautiful, the king speaking 
out the truth, unsuspectingly though of the presence of both the supposed dead 
and the living. And nowhere else w the noble magnanimity of Padraavali 
brought forth in clearer light than here. She is neither jealous nor angry. She 
goes further and can even con.'iole and sympathise with tbe king, her husband. 
Some may contend that there is here something of idealisation. But we maintain 
that it is not so because from the very beginning the poet has based her love 
on sympathy for the pitiable state of the king. Such a love, where it is a 'give all * 
is romantic in its texture, but it is not idealistic, at any rate, not so idealistic m to 
mar the sense of reality, chough such a character is far above tbe run of ordinary 
womanhood. The kiog himself xery well appreciates this tender love and is 
abundant in hl.s regrets that he cannot return what be has taken. He admitt he 
IS a slave of Vssax'adatta and so had no love to spare for Padmavati; but he can 
honour aud respect her and this he most willingly does- The speech of the king 
is quite tbrilllng. Bui even here Padinax'ati does not find fault with the king- 
on the other hand admires him for his capacity for loving. She says 
he is sympathetic and kind. UTiat more need any erne expect from one's wedded 
wife. Indeed we must think she must have made him a most affectionate and 
loving wife. Love like this is romafflic indeed and we should think, is without a 
parallel among the literary creations of our poets and dramatists. 

The king now turns round and catdies Vidushaka in his own game. But here 
he nimbly evades it. There he Is the chatterbox, the counterpart of the Shakes¬ 
pearian clown- UofociunaleJy tbe talk again veers round, and the king begins to 
doteagamon Visax-adatla. He begins to shed tears of love. Vidushaka makes 
his exit to get water to wa.«h his face. This occasion has been .na<le u.se of to send 
Padmavati to his presence to fioethe and console him. 

She comes into the presence of the king almost with \'idushaka. The latter 




has his wit taxed to Hod aw excuse to explain the tears of the king and he gets 
one. And ungrudgingly Padma^-ati gives him credit for his faithfulness. But 
wbat IS more than this, the soliloquy of the king is signiftcant aa showing that he 
has not known the character of Padmavati. He says that Padmavati, l>eing young 
and new, will inisconsirue him. This again would show that it is not long since the 
marriage was celebrated. Further, this sets forth the king’s character in a better 
light. Had she been his wife for a time, bad he known her as well as we, he would 
not have played this game at hide and seek. He is not yet in a position to appreciate 
at its worth the rare and invaluable gem he has got. 

Vidnshaka is wary enough. He knows it would not be safe to trust his master 
in that frame of mind to himself. He wants to seixirate them as soon as possible 
and brings In an excuse to do that. 

Thus ends the fourth act. It is full of pathetic strains which appeal to our 
heart. From the point of view of characterisation we cannot but admit that this 
ha.s been a grand success. 

The incidents narrated in this scene could not have taken more than an liour 
or two and It must have been almost mid-day. 


Some later poets in the Madhura-Vijaya. 

By Pakpits Harihara Sastri and SJrikivasa Sastki 

(Qownwent Orivuta ! Ubmry . Ti - avaiie ^ rc .) 

Professor T. RftjagOpaiftchArya, m.a., in his review of the poem ' Virokarapa. 
raya-charlia ’ which appeared in the ' Indian Review ’ for October 1917 haa observ¬ 
ed that there are, in the poem, names of a few Sanskrit poets unknown to fame. 
Since the appearance of this review, the editors of the poem have been able to 
gather the following informatlou regarding these poets 

The authoress speaks highly of the poetry of a I^rndmrita-kavi. This poet 
we take to be the same as LllfLsuka, otherwise known as ^'ilvamangalasi Aml, the 
author of the ‘ Krishna-KarnamritA.’ The anthor of the ' PurushakiVa,’ n work on 
grammar, calls himself Kriahnalllftsukamuui, and he has also written a poem 
called ' Abhinavakaustubhanifllfi • in praise of Sri-Krishna. It seems that he 
was a native of Kinebipura, as be Invokes tlie blessings of the God of 
KSochtpura at the end of the ‘ PurushakSraTie author of the 'Karnimpta’ 
r^erred to by the authoress must have been a poet of great renown in 
Mnohlpuxa, to justify the eulogistic reference by a queen of the country in her 
poem. Hence it seems probable that the KarnAmrita-kavl referred to by Gangft 
Devt and the author of the • Purusbakara ’are one and the same person, His date 
can be placed in the interval between the end of the 12th century A-D., and the end 
of the Utb century A.D., In as much as he quotes the grammar of Hfimachandra 
who lived in the 12tb century A.I)., and is quoted again in* his ’ Dbdtuvrittl' by 
Madhavftcliarya who flourished in tbc latter )nrt of the 14th century A.D, The 
report on the working of the peripatetic party of the Govemmenl Oriental 


Manuscripts Library, Madras, contains the following information regarding 
Krishna! DAsuka:— ^ 

''Sr!chinba*kAvyn ’ is a poem in Prakrit language written in 12 sargas, 
in which Krishna's holy deeds are praised. The first eight sargas were 
composed by Krlshnaltl&suka who is tbe same as VilvamangaJasvAmi. 
They illustrate in order the sfttras of Vararuche’s ‘ Prftkritaprakasa.’ 
Use remaining portion which was the production of bis pupil and com¬ 
mentator DurgAprasAdayati. illustrates tbe sQiras of Trivikramn’s Vrflkrit 
grammar. The portion written by LtlAsuka is called GdpikibbisbCka and 
the whole work is termed Srtcbioba for the word ‘ Sri' (‘Siri' in Prftkflt) 
occurs in the last stansa of each sarga. LlUsuka is tbe author of several 
works besides the ' KamAmilta/ He mentions Vilvamangala also under 
the name of Kddanda-MangaJa, thus raising the presumption that he was 
a native of the Tamil or the MalayAjam country wherein 'Kfrdanda' is 
used as a synonyni for ‘ Vlllu'.“ 

Tikkaya or Tikkaoaa Sbmsyfijt was a great Tclugc poet. But we have not 
come across any of his Sanskrit works, even If he wrote any. He ^vaa a 
contemporary of the Telugu*Ch&d^ king MAnmasiddbi who ruled over Nelloie in 
the middle of the Uth century- When MAnmasiddhi was deposed by two of his 
brothers, Tikkaya prexmlled upon the Kikatiya PratSpa Rudra to take up tbe cause 
of M&nmasiddhi and rasiore h()n to the throne. Our authoress seems to have been 
attracted by tbe poetry of Tikkaya. If Tikkaya was not a Sanskrit poet, we may 
then take that tbe authoress knew Telugu and praised Tikkaya’s Telugu poetry. 

A poet Agastya Is then mentioned as tbe author of seveoty*four KSvyas. Gut 
unfortunately none of the works of this prolific writer seems lo have survived tbe 
wreck of time. We see nothing improbable in identifying tbe present poet with 
the author of the k&vya called * BAIabhimta' which is generally read by beginners 
in Sanskpt throughout Southern India. 

Next comes GapgAdhara who Is extolled as a MabAkavi and a secoud Vy&sa 
and as having dramatised the * MahAbhiraCa*. We have no evidence to identify 
him with tbe poet GapgAdhara mentioned by Gilhana as having been defeated by 
him in a literary dispute. 

Lastly, when mentioning the poet VisvanAtha the authoress prays for his long 
life and happiness, and also observes that she owes all her poetic attainmc)its to the 
blessings of VisvanAtha. This implies that VisvanAtha was living when the present 
poem was ,vritten and that the authoress herself was a disciple of his. Further we 
learn from the play called ' SaugandhlkAharaca * that It was written by \'isvanAtha 
during the reign of PratApa-Rudra*Dftva (1268—1323 A.D.Knnd tlmthe (VisvanAtha) 
derived all his poetic Inspiration from his uncle Agastya w ho wa.s himself a great 
poet at the time. These two poets Agastya and VisvanAtha, it seems very likely, 
are the same as those mentioned by the authoress. Here, we have, however to 
admit a difference of some fifty years beiwuen the dates of the ‘ SruigandhikAhoiana,’ 
and the ‘ MadhurAvijaya,' and that the jioc! V'isv.ujAlha, to In* living ai ihe time of 


the coiiipositTOR Qf the present work, should have been an old mao of more than 
seventy years and written hie^' Saugandhikftharana' some ^fty years jireviously 
when about twenty years of age. For the events deaJt with in the ' Madhurd- 
vijaya’ took place between 1370 and 13S3 A.D., and consequently the work must 
have been composed only after that date while the * SaugandhikAharana' must 
have been composed before the close of tlte reign of Pratipa<nudra*Deva in 
1323 A. D. We also learn from the report already referred to that the drama 
called * K^ambarlkaJyana' was composed by Narasimha, brother of Visvao&tha, 
the sou of Gang^hara. Hence It Is highly probable that these two persons 
Gangddbara and Vis^'anAtha are the same as those ineptioned by the authoress. 

As Agastya, the uncle of Visvau&tha, is also described as a great poet by 
the authoress, It is not unlikely that his poetic talents received recognition at the 
hands of Pratapa.Rudra.D6va, the then great patron of Sanskrit learning. Tliere 
is however nothing to suggest any relation between pTatapa.Rudra.D6va and 
\gastya, a great contemporary poet. Still we venture to guess that there is some 
reference to the poet .\gaatya in the work ' l^ratipa Hudrlya' which immortalises 
that king. The word ' Vidyinitha' indicates that it might probably be a title 
rather than a proper name and that the poet .Vgastya held the title VidyinAiha in 
the court of Prat&pa.Rudra-Deva just as Bllhana held the title Vidyftpatl under 
Ch&lukya VikramAditya VI. The poet might have been known to the world by his 
title itself and his proper name foegocten in course of time. We think that this 
conjecture receives support from the following verse in the ' Prat&pa.Rudriya' 
wliich indicates that the poet's name was Agastya. 

eftws? ferr 

«h'i(4A nTfT^trr: 1 

tmt Wife 

TmKmffk ifWTOFvt II 

The meaning of the verse is as follows :~lf I describe thy eminence, the 
mountains thereby made very low will be angry with me, and if I describe the 
depth of thy heart, then the oceans thereby made shallow will get perturbed. Or I 
need not fear at all, for am I not an Agastya near you, O Lord Vlranidra who are 
the source of tbe gems of virtuous qualities like the Rbhana mouataiQ ? 

$0 far about the poets mentioned by Gangft D6vi. 

We shall see whether the work attracted tbe atCeulion of any later author in 
Sanskpt literature. During the subsequent periods when Sanskrit learning ’was 
gradually declinicg we have only a few writers od poetics who might naturally be 
expected to quote or crltici 2 ;e the work. Even these writers slavishly tread the 
beaten track of quoting the same examples ax their predecessors did, ^»"f^ never 
venture to give original examples from K&vyas current in their times. Tliere is 
however, some strong evidence to show that the present work was used for study 
by later generations. There is a K<lvy<i called ' Righavendra*Vijaya' written by 
ooe NirHyana-Kavl to celebrate the greatness of the M&dhvAchar^'a Sit Righa* 


vcndra Svdtnm who ndoroed ihd ^irllual throne of Sumal!ndra Madia in the 17ch 
century A.D. The author of this Kivya has adopted ideas and expressions from 
the Madhuri* Vijaya’ and copied some verses from it with slight variations* 
Besides, in common with some of the J&tter day autbors> he is fond of employing 
verbal tricks and conceits and indulges in ths fun of imitating other poets. For 
instance, we shall quote one sldka from the end of the Kivya:—* 

“farg: gftrj ifurl^ 57^ g»rftrtTg \ 

fira: fwgiwg grflwfi: f«g: *7gnrrflfgTB ” ii 

In this sluka, the hrst three lines are respectively the first lines of the three 
Maliaklv^'as ' M&gha,' * Naishadha.* and ' Kirltlrjunjya.' A comparison of the 
iirst few verses ta the first sargaof the two Klvyaa leaves no room for thinking that 
both might liave followed a common source or that the similarity might be 
accidenia). 


Ananda Ranga PillaPs Diary. 
(VoL, VII. April J7SO to 1751.) 


Titii’volume before us relates to n very interesting period of Anglo-French 
History in ^ulh India, the one which witnessed the inauguration of the 
complete, though all too temporary, triumph of Dupleix's diplomacy and resolute 
foresight over the sluggish indecision of his earlier rivals. We share the regret 
of the Editor Mr. Bodwell, for the large gap In the diary from 29th October 1750 
to I6th April 1751. owing to which we miss Ranga Plllai’s naive description of 
the capture of Gingee by Bussy, of the circumstances immediately preceding 
Nasir Jang’s assas»nation and that of Muzaf&r Jang, and of the celebrations 
that took place in Pondicherry in honour of the successes. We have nevertheless 
sufficient evidence to show how largely Dupleix's diplomacy and shrewdness were 
responsible for his successes rather than the valour of his troops and what great 
importance he attached to bis political activities in comparison with his trading 
responsibilities. G^nsiderable light is also thrown on the injustices which he 
l>ermitled himself to commit In order to raise funds for his ambitious projects. 
Space forbids out going into further detail. The book itself is like Us predecessors, 
fully worthy of perusal by every student of South Indian History as it brings 
us into personal touch with the workings of a master mind. 


A.V.R. 


The Archaeological Repiains and Excavations at Nagari 
fBy Professor R. D. Bhandarkar’ 


fdmoirfi of the Archtpoh^icaj Survey of /wrfi'ff: No. 4. Price J-S-O. 

NAOARi is cjfe'lH miles north of Chitarifarh in Oie UtlAipur State. Rajimtana. Its 
Autiquilies Imvc been examined In the p-^st by A. C. I- CarlleyJe. Assistant to Sir 
Alexander Cunningham in 187J. aiul h)- Kavl Raj ShySmal Dfissooo after. An 
enumeration of the remains Is foutwl also In ihi> list of Objects of .Votiquarian 
Interest in the States of Uaji«ita.na compiled by lAuidll Ottutlshanbar Ojha, under 
the guidance of the late Sir Alexander Pinhe>’ who later laid orientalists under a 
great debt of gratitude by his mAUguratlon of .Archceoloffical activities iu Hydera- 
b.ad (Deccan;. The monograph before us is the result not merely of a cursory 
examination and surface inapectlcn but of scieniilic exploration .mi<I excavations. 
Professor Bhandatkar has helped us by elucidating not merely the history* f>f Nagari 
(Madhyamika) but also that of the remarkable collection of mounds “ covered with 
brick plfttfonns on a inorlar bedding", which were being till now mistaken for 
Stupas but whicli were more probabh' raised by Akbar’s men for mounting battery' 
for the protection of his camp" during bis siege of Chitorparh. 

The evidence produced in this incnogiapU in favour of Ui« theory that Hathl- 
bada near Nagari was au old Vishnu temple of the third or fourth century B.C., 
and that the Mabadei'a temple contains a Hindu Stupa, iilse two very intetestlog 
questions of a novel character requiring further research. 
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A Journal of Oriental Art. chiefly Indian. 

UniTliD JIY 

O. C. Ganooly, Calcutta. 

Published by Messm. T/«rc*cr, Spiuk S' Co. .* Annual subscription Rs. 16 only. 
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It is with much pleasure we welcome into the ranks of Indian QuarterLes 
" Rupam." No natloc can live and perpetuate itself on brejul alone. Some¬ 
thing higher is needed; Eg^'pt, Chalden, Greece, Rome And Persia i^erlslied 
long ago> because they ignored this great truth and each in its turn bartered 
iu soul for n mess of pottage. Hindu India survives the onse^ of many miUeDnia 
because of its AtAunch spltitaal devotion to its Art. This art has found its best 
expression in temple architecture with its conconntant statuary. Secular art, non- 
spiritual sosthefies proved the bane of Greece and Rometo^varc^s the^end. Not so 
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in lodia; the Manasara and Dharmakalpatara a^e sieeped in devotion to Vishwa- 
karma and Saraswali, Ao art like this may have its own drawbacks, for instance, 
it may lend itself in the course of time to too rigidly idealised convention. But 
ibis could easily be remedied by the bringing in of a fresher outlook and breezier 
methods of treatment. The crisis and the cute have occurred more than once in the 
long bistor)’ of Indian Art, and the latter has survived owing to its adaptability' in 
spite of con^ueets foreign dominatioa, indiffereoce, neglect and contempt. 

The first ntiinber of “Bupam'’ lying before us displays to every line of its 
oioeteea welbpriutod pages, earnestness, enthusiasm and profound scholarship. Out 
premier art revh'alist Mr. 0. C. Gsingoly has got a thesis on “ Kiriimukha" 
(Glory face) "which persistently occurs throughout the whole history of Indian 
Art--first as n sacred symbol, then as a mete artist device, and latterly as 
an erchitevtooic sine qua non in a class of temple architectore". •’ * 

As many as thirty-fti'c fine illustrations embracing in their scope India. Java 
aod Cambodia render the paper a most illuminating one. 

Babu Akshay Kumar Maitra's " Garuda, the Cirrier of Vjsbnu” illustrated also 
splendidly is another very interesting study in Hindu Puranic lore aod Indian and 
Javan iconography. 

There are t ‘\'0 more papers of the same substantial kind. We trust that 
Rupara" lias come to stay amongst us and that in the near future it would 
yield richer and richer fruits of the immemorial Indian Culture and Indian Art. 
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BOOKS ON INDIAN HISTORY, MYTHOLOGY, 

RELICION. Etc. « 

Higtorv ot Aryan Rule in India from the earliest times to tlie 
deftil) of Akbar, by H- U. Havall, illustrated, 15«. Rs. 9—6—0, 
Hftrritp. 

Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, by Ananda K. Coomaka* 
SAVA MY, Zls. net, J^s. 13—2— Hiirrep. 

Myths of the Hindus and Buddhists, by SiSTBK Nivejjita and 
Anakoa COOJIARASM AJJV. J2«. 6t/. oel, Ks. 7—13—0, Harrerp. 

Stories of Indian Gods and Heroes, by W'. D. Momroe, Ulustmtsd 
in Colour, 6s. net, Ks. 3—U—0. Harmp. 

HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
EDITED BY MORRIS JASTROW. 

The Religions of India, by E. W. Hoi>kims, n/6n, lis. ?—3—o, 
Ginn. 

The Religion of the Hebrews, hy J.R Phters, 15/n, Rs- 9—6—0, 
Ginn. 

Introduction to the History of Religions, by C H. TOY, 13/n, 
Ks. 9—6—0, Ginn. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 

Sanskrit Reader, hy C. R. Lanman, Text, Notes and'Vocabulary. 
10/6 n, Us. 6—9—0, Ginn. 

Sanskrit Primer, by E. D. Phhry, 8/6 n, Ks. 5—6-0, Gfmr. 

The Rigveda, hy A. KaeO! (ArroA'smirii), 8/6 n, Rs.5—5—0, Gisn. 

N-B- —r/je liuiian prices given tihove are at OVR CURftEl^T 
EXCHANGE RA TES. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Reduction in Exchange Rates of Book Prices. 

OwSng to the rapid and material rise in the exchange value of the rupee, 
we beg to announce that our rate of exchange will, tentatively from Isc 
September 1919, subject to further fluctuation of tbs money market, be 
10 As. per shill log of published sterling prices of 

i. Our Ag«ncy ^bhcaicons ; thoia of Messrs. H&rrap, Heath end Ginn & Co. 
i\. Dooks ia priot ditectly imported from abroad aad these purchased from Indian 
Houaee of foreign Fabllaheri wbo bave reduced their exchange rate aecordinrly 
as we bave done. 

N .SBooke in stock for which we have paid at vary ing rales of eicbange will be sOld 
only a( prices which the rates of mchan^e prevuting from Hme to time admit of. 

Time it opportune io buy books and bui/d libraries. 

P. r. i. BOOK DEPOT, 

Bangalore City, Mysore an<^ Madras, 

Agents for the Publishers. 
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Ceotra) Archaeological Library, 

NWpELHI. ^ 


Call No 


Author— p,(f. 


Title— 


booh Maf M w but a bZooh*' 

^ GOVT. OF INDIA ^ 

<V Department of Arcbaeobgy 'A 

^ NEW DELHI. 

a ^ 


Please belp ub to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


